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No. CCCXCV. TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1712. 


Quod nunc ratio eft, impetus ante fuit. Ovid. 
*Tis reaſon now, twas appetite before. 


PE WARE of the Ides of March,“ ſaid the Roman 

Augur to Julius Cæſar: Beware of the month of 
May, ſays the Britiſh SpeCtator to his fair couatrywo- 
men. The caution of the firſt was unhappily neglected; 
and Cæſar's confidence coſt him his life. I am apt to 
flatter myſeif that my pretty readers had much more re- 
gard to the advice I gave them, fince I have yet received 
very few accounts of any notorious trips made in the laſt 
month. | 

But though I hope for the beſt, I ſhall not pronounce 

too poſitixely on this point, till I have ſeen forty weeks 
wel. over ; at which period of time, a+ my good friend Sir 
Roger has often told me, he bas more bufinefs as a juſ- 
nice of peace, among the diſſolute young people in the 


country, than at any other ſeaſon of the year. 


Neither mutt I forget a letter which 1 received near a 


fortnight ſince from a ladv, who, it ſeems, could hold 
| out no longer; telling me ſhe looked upon the month as 


then out ; for that ſhe had all along reckoned by the new 
ſtile. | 


On the other hand, I have great reaſon to believe, 


from ſeveral angry letters which have been ſent to me by 


diſappointed lovers, that my advice has been of very 
bynal ſervice to the fair ſex, who, according to the old 
proverb, were Furewarned, forearmed.“ | 

Vol. VI. | B One 


2 THE SPECTATOR, 

One of theſe gentiemen tells me, t at he would have 
given me an hundred pound; rather than I ſhould have 
publithed that paper, for that his miſtreſs, who had pro- 
miſed to expat herſelf ro him out the beginning of 
Mav, pon reading that Gicourte, toll him that * ſhe 
would vive him her antwer in Jene.“ 

Thyris 1<quaints me, that „hen he defired Sylvia to 
tab e a vaik w the ticks, the told — he Spectator 
had forbidden he 

An-ther of my correſpondents, who writes himfelf Mat 
Mraycr, comp ains, that whereas he conttantly uſed to 
bre ab faſt with his mi 'F;ofs upon chocolate: going to wait 
upon her the firſt of Mu he found his uſual treat very 
much changed for the worſe, and has been forced to feed 
ever '11ce Kos Tren rea, 

As! have begun this critical ſeaſon with 2 caveat to the 
ladies, I thall conclude it with a congratulation ; and 
do moſt hear.ily with them joy of their happy deliver- 
ance. 

They mav now reflect with pleaſure on the dangers 


they have eſcape, and look back with as much fatisface | 


tion on the perils that threatened them, as their great- 
grancmothers did formerly on the burning p:ough- 
thares, fter having paſſed through the ordeal trial. The 
inſt ig tis of tut pring are now abated. Tue nightin- 
gale gwes „er her + love-laboured ſong,” as Mhiton 
plraſes i it, the blutÞ..ms arc fallen, aud the beds of flow= 
er ſwept away by the texte of rhe mower. 
I chall now allow my fiir raters to return to their ro- 
mauces and chocolate, provided the, ma e uſe of them 
with moderation, till about the middle of the month, 
When the fun thall hive made fome progreſs in the 
erb. Nuti.ng is more —_—— than too much con- 
fidence and lecurity. The trojans, who ſtood upon 
their guad ail the while the Grecians lay before their 
e tv, when thev fawicd the fieve was raifed, and the 
danger paſt, were th very next night burot in their 
beds, I mutt alſo obſerve, that as in fome climates there 
Is 4 pcrpual Spring, lo in ſome female conititutions 
there 1s a * May; theie are a kind of vaictudis 
nariaus 
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narians in chaſtitv, whom I would continue in a conſtant 
dict. [I cannot hunk theſe wholly out of danger, until 
they have looked upon the other ſex at leatt tive years 
through a pair of ſpectacles. Will Honeycomb bas of- 


ten allured me. that it is much eaker to cal one of this 
ſpecies when ſhe has p {Ted her grand climactic, than 


to carry off an cy girl on this fide Fve-and-twenty ; and 
that a rake of bis ac quiaintance, who had in vata ei. dca- 
voured to gain the fe ctions of a young lady of fifteen 
had at laſt made his fortune by running away wit:. her 


grandin«. ther. 


But sI do not deſign this FI WIE for ts Ewver- 
gre-4:5 of rhe tex, | tail again apply myſelf to thoſe who 
would wilingly liften to the dictites of reaſon and vir- 
tuc, aid can nuw hear me in cod blood. If there are 
anv „ho have fort: red their innocence, they muſt 
n u conſider themicl ves vader that me.ancholy VIEW 
in which Chamont regards his fitter, in thoſe beautiful 
lines: 


— — Cong ſhe flauriſh'd, 
Grew ſwert to ſenſe and 1 vely to the eye: 
Till at the laſt a crvel fooiler come, 
Cropt this fair rot, and r.tled all 1s ſwoetnels, 
Then <att it like a loathſane weed away. 


On the contrary, ſhe who has obſerved the timely 
caurions [ ge her, and lived up to the ruſes of mec ſty, 
will now flouriſh like * a roſe in June,” with all her vir- 
gin bluthes and ſwectneſs about her. I m1. ſt, however, 
detire theſe laſt to conſider, how ſhametul ir u ould be 
for a veneral who has made a ſucecſeful campaign, to 
be furpriied in his winter quarters; it wouid ben, lefs 
diſhonourable for a lad to loſe, in anv other montlhi of 
th: year, what ſhe has been at the paias to preſerve in 
Mv. 

There is no charm in the female ſex that can ſupply 
the place of virtue. Without innocence, beauty is un- 
lovely, and quatity contempt): ©, good- breed ng devenes 
rates into wantonuels, and wit into impudence. It is ob- 
ferved, that ail the . repreleaced both by paint- 

2 ers 


4 kuk SPECTATOR. | 
ers and ſtatuaries under female ſhapes ; but if any one 


them has a more particular title to that ſex, it is modeſty, F 


I ſhail leave it to the divines to guard them againſt the 
oppoſite vice, as they may be overpowered by tempta- 
tions ; it is ſufficient for me to have warned them againſt 
it, as they may be led aſtray by inftindt. | 


© I defire this paper may be read with more than ordi- 


© nary attention ar all tea-tables within the cities of 


London and Weſtminſter.” | — 


No. CCCXCVI. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton®*. 


FJ AVING a great deal ef buſineſs upon my hands at 
= preſent, I ſha l b:g the reader's leave to preſe t him 


Vith a letter that I received about half a year ago from 
a gentleman of Cambiidge, who ſtiles himſelt Peter 
de Quir. I have kept it by me ſome months; and though 


I did not know at firſt what to make of it, upon my | 


reading it over very frequently, I have at laſt diſcovered 
ſeveral conceits in it: I would not therefore have m 
reader diſcouraged, if he does not take them at the fu 


To Mr. Spectatar. 


From St. John's College, Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712. 
fr, 


THE monopoly of puns in this univerſity has bee n 


an imme morial privilege of the Johnians; and we cannot 
help reſenting the late invaſion of our ancient right as to 
that particular, by a itt'e pretender to clenching in a 


neighbouring college. who in an application to you by 


way of letter, a while ago, ſtiled hunſelf Philobrune. 
# A barbarous verſe, invented by the Logicians. 


Dear 


* 
. 


— 
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THE SPFCTATOR, 25 
Dear Sir, as vou arc by character a prof fed wellwiſher 
to {eculation, you will excute a remars which this en- 
1 pa on for the Bronctte has loggelied to a bro- 
ther theoriſt ; it is an offer row 47ds a mechanical account 
of his !lapic to punning, for he belongs to a ff of mortals 
who ralvc themicives upe n aa uncommon maftcry in the 
more humane and pelne part of letters. A conqueſt by 
onc of — ſpecies of f. males gives a very odd turn to the 
intellectuals of the captivated perſon, and verv diflerent 
from that way of thinking which a trium! from the 
eve: of another, more emphatically of the fair ſex, does 
ecocial'y occaſion, It fills che imagination with an aſ- 
femblzze of ſuch ideas and pictures as ure hardly an 

thin; but made; (ach as ni; Zut, the Pad”? &c. Thete 
Putraitures very Fer Deer the light of the under- 


Hand ing. al moſt be- night the facultics, and give that me- 


Eucholy tincture to the moit ſanguine complexion, 
when this gentleman calls an inclination to be in a hrou n- 
ſtody; auc, vitally attended with worſe con equences 
in calc of a rep. lie. Dung this twil ght of intel. ects, 


tlie patient is extrtemelx apt, as love 15 "the moſi witty 


Pen in nature, to offer at ſome pert ſallies now and 
tiven, by way of flouriſh, upon the amable inchantreſs, 
aud unfor runarely ſtumbles upon that morgrel miſcreared 
(19 teak in Alton) kind of wir, vulgarle termed the 
pan. It would not be much amits to conſult Dr. 1— 
V'— (who ts certainly a vers able projector, and whote 


fofum "of d&vinity and fpiritual mechanics obtain very 


much among the better part of our und: r- graquates) he- 
tier a general inter- marriage enoince by parhament, be- 
tu cen this ſiſterhood ef the divx beauties and the frater- 
pity of the people called quskνν would not be a very 
te. viccable expedient, and ahate that overflow of light 
wich ſhines within them {© pow erſully, that it dazzles 
thcir eyes, and dances them into a thouſand vagaries of 
error ar 4 evthuſiaſm. Theſe reflections may impart fome 
light towards a diſcovery of the orizin of punning : among 
us, and the foundainn ef its pr evailing fo long in this fa- 


m us body, It 1s notorious, from the r under con- 


ſideration, that it muſt be owing chicily to the uſe of 


B 3 brown 
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brown jugs, muddy belch, and the fumes of a certain 


memorable place of rende: vous with us at mea.s, known 


by the name of Staincoat Hole; for th atmotphere of the 


kitchen, like the tail of a comet, predominates leaſt about 
the fire, but reſides behind and fills the fragrant, recep» 


tacle -above-mentioned. Beſides, it is farther obſervable | 


that the delicate fpirits among us, who declare againſt 


theſe nauſ. ous proceedings, tp tea and put up for critic 


and amour, profeſo likewiſe an equal abhorrence for pun» 


ning, the ancient innocent diverſion of th is focicty. After 


all, Sir, though it may appear ſomething abſurd that I 
ſeem to approach you with the air of an advocate for pun- 
ning (you who have juſtified yopr ceuſures of the prac- 


tice in a ſet diſſertation upon that iubject); yet Im con- 


nmdent you will think it abundantly atoned for, by ob- 
ſerving rhat this humbler exerciſe may be as inftrumental 
in diverting us from any innovating ſchemes and hypo- 


| theſis in wit, as dwelling upon honeſt o thodox logic | 


would be in ſecuriug us from hereſy in religi n. Had 


Mr. W—n's retearches been confined within the bounds | 


of Ramus or Crackenthorp, that learned news-monger 
might have acquieſced in what the holy oracles pro- 
nounced upon the deluge, like other chriſtians ; and h. d 


the ſurpriſing Mr. L—y been content with the employ- 


ment of retining upon Shakeſpeare's points and quibbles 


(for which he muſt be allowed to have a ſuperlative ge- 


nius) and new ard then penning a catch or a dirty, in- 
ſtead of indifting odes and ſonnets, the gentlemen of the 


Bon Gout in he pit would never h. ve been put to all that 


g-imace in damning the frippery of ſtate, the poverty and 


languor of thought, the unnatural wit, and inart. ficial 


ſtructure of his dramas. 
41 am, Sir, | 
s Your very humble ſervant, 


© PETER DE QuiR.? 
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No. CCCXCVII. THURSDAY, JUNE ;. 


—Dolor ipſe ditertam 
 Fecerat——— | Orr. 


For grief infpir'd me then with eloquence. Duron. 
As the Stoic philoſophers diſcard all paſſions in general, 


thev will not allow a wiſe man fo much as to pity 
the afflictions of another. If thou ſeefi thy friend in 
trouble, favs Epictetus, thou mayeſt put on a look of 


ſorrow, and condole with him; but take care tiat thy 


forrow be not real. The more rigid of this fect would 
not comply fo far as to ſhew even ſuch an outward ap- 
pearance of grief; but when one old them of any calamity 
that had befal en even thc nearcſt of their acquaint- 
ance, would immediately reply, What is that to me? If 
you aggravated the circumſtances of the afilicti u, and 
ſhewed how one misfortune was followed by another, 
the anſwer was ſtill, All this may be true, but wiat is it 
to me? 

For my own part, I am of opinion, compaſſion does 
net only refine and civilize human nat re, but has ome- 
thing in it more plcaſing and agreeable than u hat can be 
met with in ſuch an indolent happineſs, uch an iudiffer- 
ence to mankind as that in which the Steics pla. ed their 
wiſdom. As love is the molt delightful patlion, pity is 
nothing elſe but love ſoftened by a degree of ſorrow. In 
ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſing anguiſh, as wel! as generous 
ſymparhy, that knits mankiad together, and blends them 
in the ſame c mmon lor. : 

Thote who have laid down rules for rhetcric or 
etry, adviſe the writer to work himſelf up, if potlible, to 
the pitch of forrow which he endeavours to produce in 
others. There are none therefore who ſtir up pity to 
much as tiiole who invite th.ir own tufferings. Grief 
has a natural eloquence belonging to it, and breaks 
out in more moving fentiments than can be ſupplied by 
the ſineſt imagination. Nature on this occafion dictates 

| a thou- 
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a thouſand paſſicnate things which cannot be ſopplied by 


at t. 


It is for this reaſon that the ſhort ſpeeches or ſentences 


which we often net with in hiſtor ies, make a deeper im- 
preſſion on the mind of the reader than the moſt labourcd 
firokes of a well-written tragedy. Truth and matter of 
fact ſets the perſon actually before us in the one, whom 
fiction places at a greater diſtance from us in the other. I 
d not remember to have ſeen any anc ent or modern 
ſtorv more affecting than a letter of Ann of Boleyn, w ite 
to King Henrv the + r1ighth, ard mother to Qu en Eliza» 
beth, which is ſtill extant in the Cotton library, as written 
by her own hand. 
Shakeſpeare himſe'f could not have made her talk in a 
ſtrain fo ſuitable to her condition and character. One 
ſees in it the expoſtulation of a 1 lover, the reſent 
m nts of an injured woman, an the forrows of an im- 
priſoned queen. I need not acquaint my reader that tliis 
princeſs was then under pr: {.cution for diſloyalty to the 
Kinvy's bed, and hat the was afterwards pub icly Lcheaded 
upon the ſame account, though this protecurtion was be- 
lieved by many to proceed, as ſhe herſelf i timates, rather 


from the King's love to Jane Seymour, than from any | 


actual crime in Ann of Boleyn. 
Qreen Ann Boleyn laft Letter to King H wry. 
Kr, 


Cotton Lib. YOUR Grace's diſpleaſure and my im- 


 OthoC. 10 pr monment are things to ſtrange unto we, 
as what to write, or what to excuſe, 1 am a'toveti:. r 
ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (willing me 
to confeſs a ruth, and fo obtain your favour) by fuch 
an one, whom vou know to be mine ancicnt profeiſed 
enemy, I no ooner received this meſſa e by him, than 
I rightly conc. ved vour meaning; and if, as vou fav, 
confeiling a truth indeed may procure my ſfety. 1 
mall with all willingacts and duty perform your com - 
mand. 
8 But let not your Grace ever Wan 
| wite 
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deſert or deſire. If then you found me worthy of ſuc 
hond ur, good your Grace let not any light fancy or bad 
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wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not ſo much as a thought thereof preceded. And to 
ſpeak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all 
duty, and in all true affection, than you have ever fou d 
in Ann Bolevn: with which name and place I could 
willingly have contented myſelf, if God and your Grace's 
pleaſure had been fo pleafed. Neither did I at any time 
jo far forget mylclf in my exaltation or rece ved queen- 
ſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an alteration as I 
now find; for the ground of my pref.rmen* being on no 
ſurer foundation than your Grace s fancy, the leaſt alter- 
ation I knew was fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to 
ſome other ſubject. You have choſen me from a low 
eſtate to be your Queen and companion, far beyond ay 


counſe] of mine enemies withdraw your princ.ly favour 
from m- ; neither let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, of a 
diſloyal heart towards your good gracs, ever caſt iv foul 


a a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, aud the infant - princeſa 


our daughter. Try me, good King, but let me have a 

wful trial, and let not my ſworn enemies tit as my ac- 
euſers and judges; yea let me receive an open trial, for 
my truth ſhall fear no open ſhame; hen thai! vou fee 
either mine innocence c'eared, your ſuſpicion and conſei- 
ener ſatisfied, the wnominy and flander of the world 
ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared. So t at whatſo- 
ever God or you may determine of me, your Grac: may 
be freed from an open cenſure, and mine oftence being 1 
lawfully proved, vour Grace is at liberty, bach before 
God and man, not only to execute woithy puniſhment on 
me as an unlawful wife, bu: to follow your aſſection, al- 
ready ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I zo now as I 
am, whoſe name f could ſome good while ſince have 
pointed unto your Grace, not being :gnoraat of my ſuſ- 


picion th rein. 


* But if vou have already dere-mined of me, and that 
not only y death, but an infamous flander muſt bring 


| = the enjoying of your deſired happineſs, —then I de- 


of God that he 6 
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and likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof; and 
that he wiil not call you to a ſtrict account for your un- 
princely and crue] uſage of me, at his general judgment- 
fear, where both you and my ſelf mult thorrly appear, and 
in w oſe judgment I doubt not (uhatſocver the world 
may think of me) mine innocence ſhall be openly known, 
and ſuftciemly cleared. | 

My lait and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may 
only be.r the burden of your Grace's diſpl ature, and 
that it may not touch the innocent fouls of thoſe poor 
gentlemen, who (as l underftand) are likewiſe in ſtrait 
impriſonment for my fake. If ever I have found favour 
in your fight, if ever the name of Ann Boleyn hath been 
pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain this req.;eft, and 
Iwill fo leave to trouble your Grace any further with 
mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity to have your race 
in his go d keeping, and to direct you in all your actiqns. 
From my doleful priſon in the Tower, this fixth of 


May. 
| © Your moſt loyal 
© and ever faithful wife, 
L | ANN BOLEYN,” 
No. CCCXCVI!I. FRIDAY, JUNE 6. 
| Infanire pares certa ratione modoque. Hon. 


———— You'd be a fool 
With art and wiſdum, and be made by rule. Casrcne 


VNTHIO and Flavia are perſons of diſtinctian in 


- this town, who have been lovers theſe ten months | 


laſt paſt, and writ to each other for gallantry's fake, under 
thoſe feigned names, Mr. Surh-a-one and Mrs. Such-a- 
one; not being capable of raiſing the ſ ul out of the ordi- 
nary tracts and paſiages of life up to that elevation 
which makes the life of the enamoured fo much ſuperior 
to that of the reſt of the world. But ever ſince the | 
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beauteous Cecilia has made ſuch a figure as ſhe now 
does in the circle of charming women, Cynthio has been 
ſccretly one of her adorers. Cecilia has been the fineſt 


' woman in town theſe three months; and ſo long Cyuthio 


has acted the part of a lover very awkwardly in the pre- 
ſence of Flavia. Flavia has becn too bliod towar 's him, 
and has too ſincere a imart of her own to obſerve a 


| thoufand things which would have diſcovered this change 


of mind to auy one leis engaged than the was. Cynthio 
was muling yeſterday in the piazza in Covent-Garden, 
and was ſaying to himſelf that he was a very ill man to 
go on in vifiting and profetling love to Flavia, when his 
heart was inthralled to another. It is an infirmity that 
Jam not conſtant to Flavia; but it would be ſtill a 
greater crime, fu:ce I cannot continue to love her, to 
« profels that I do. To marry a woman with the cold- 
* neſs that uſually indeed comes on after marriage, is 
6 ruining one's ſelf with one's eyes open; befides it is 
© really doing her an injury.“ This laſt conſideration, 
forſooth, of injuring her in perſiſting, made him reſolve 
to break off upon the firſt favourable opportunity of mak- 
ing her angry. When he was in this thought, he ſw 


Robin the porter, who waits at Wills coffee-houſe paſ- 


fing by. Robin, you muſt know, is the beſt man in town 


for carrying a billet; the fell w has a thin body, fwift 


ſtep, demure looks, ſufficient ſenſe, and knows tlie town. 


This man carried Cynchio's firſt letter to Flavia; and by 


frequent errands ever fince, is well known to her. The 
fellow covers his knowledge of the nature of his meſſages 
with the moſt exquiſite le humour imaginable ; the firſt 
he obliged Flavia to take, was by complaining to her 
that he had a wife and three children; and if ſhe did not 
take t at letter, which he wag ſure there was no harm 


in bur rather love, his family muſt go ſupperl ſs to bed; 


fo: the gentleman would pay him according as he did his 
buſia.fs. Robia therefore now thought fit t make uſe 
of Cynthio, and gave him orders to wait before Flavia's 
door; and if ſhe called him to her, and aſked whether it 
was Cynthio who paſſed by, he thould at ti: be loth to 


| Own it was; but upon importunity confeſs it. There 


necded 
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needed not much ſearch into that part of the town to find | 
a well- dreſſed huſſcy fit for the purpoſe Cynthio deſigned 

her. As ſoon as he believed Robin was poſted, he drove 

by Flavia's lodgings in an hackney-coach and a woman | 
in it. Robin was at the door talking with Flavia's maid; | 
and Cynthio pulled up the glaſs as ſurpriſcd, and hid his 
aſſociate. The report of this circumſſance ſoon flew up 
fairs, and Robin could not deny but the gentleman fa- 
vourcd his maſter; yet if it was he, he was Ture the lady 
was but his couſin who he had ſeen aſk for him; adding, 
that he believed the was a poor relation, becauſe they 
made her wait one morning until he was awake. Flavia 
immediately writ the following epiſtle, which Robin 
brought to Will's: 8 


. June 4, 1712. 

© IT is in vain to deny it, baſeſt, falſeſt of mankind; | 

© my maid, as well as the bearcr, ſaw you. | 
© The injured FLAvIA.* 


After Cynthio had read the letter, he aſked Robin how 
ſhe looked, and what ſhe ſaid at the delivery of it. Ro- 
bin ſaid the ſpoke ſhort to him, and called him back 
again, and had nothing to ſay to him, and bid him and 
all the men in the world g out of ber ſight ; but the maid 
followed, and bid him bring aa anſwer. | 

| \, Cyanthio returned as follows: 

© Madam, June 4, Three Afternoon, 1712. | 
THAT your maid and the bearer has ſecn me very 
often is very certain; but I deſire to know, being en- 


. gaged at piquet, what your letter means by * it 1s in vain 
to deny it.“ I ſhall ſtay here all the evening. 


« Your amazed CY NTHIO.,” 


— 
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As foon as Robin arrived with this, Flavio aaſwered : 
Dear Cynthio, | 
I HAVE walked a turn or two in my anti-chamber 


face I writ to you, and have recovered myſelf from an 


impertinent fit which you ought to forgive me; and deſire 
ou would come to me immediately to laugh off a jea- 
ſc, that you and a creatuie of the town went b in an 
hackney-coach an hour ago. 
I am your moſt humble ſervant, | 
FLAvIA. 


„J will not open the letter, which my Cynrhio writ 


upon the miſapprehenſion you mutt hace been under 


| when you writ, for want of hearing the whole eircum- 


_ 3 


in an inſtant, and Cyathis anſwered, 
2 HFalf an hour fix minutes after three, 
© Madam, June 4, Will's coffec-houte. 

© IT is certain IT went by your lodging with a gentle- 
woman to whom I have the honour to be known; ſhe is 
indeed my relation, and a pretty fort of woman. But 


| Your ſtarting manner of writing, and owning you have 


not done me the hoavur ſo much as to open my letter, 


has in it ſomething very unaccountable, aud alarms one 
chat has had thoughts of pailing his days with you. 
| But I am born to admire you witi: all your little imper- 


6 CyNTHI0.,? 
Robin run back, and brought for anſwer, 


© EXACT Sir, that are at Will's cuffce-houſe ſix 
minut s after three, June 4; one that has had thoughts, 


ud all my little imperfections. Sir, come to me imme- 


Gatciy, or I thall determine what may perhaps not be very 
to you. | 

© FLAVIA.“ 
C Robin 
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wien {he gave him the letter; and that he t la her, for 
ſhe ſked, that Cynthio only looked at the clock, raking 
ſuuff, and writ two or three words oa the top of the letter 
when he gave him tus. 


Now the plot tiuckencd fo well, as that Cynthio ſaw 
he had not much more to accumplith being irreconcileably | 


baniti.cd : he writ, 


.* Midam, | 15 


© I HAVE that prejudice in favour of all you do, that 


it is not imputſivic for yuu to determine _ what wil 


not be very plcaiing to 
« Your obedient ſervant, 
© CYSTHIo,” 


This was Xelivered, and tha anſwer returned, in a little | 


more than two lecoads. 


© Sr, 


© IS it come to this! You never loved me; and the 
crexture you were with is the propereſt perſon for your 
alluciate. I deſpiſe you, and hope I ſhall ſoon hate you 
2s a villain to 


The credulous FLAvIA.” 
Robin ran back with, 
« Madam, 


© YOUR credulity when you are to gain your point, 


and ſuſpicion whea you fear to loſe it, make it a v 
bard part to behave as becomes 


* « Your 9 ſlave, 
« CyYNTH10, 


Robin gave an account that ſhe looked exccMive angry | 
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Robin whipt away, and returned with, 
Mr. Welford, 


© FLAVIA and Cynthio are no more. 


I relieve you 


from the hard part of which you 2 and baniſh 


| you from my figar for ever. 


G ANN HEART.“ 


Robin had a crown for his afternoon's work; and this 
is publith.d to admoniih Cecilia to — the i * 


done to Flavia. 
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Ut nene in ſeſe tentat deſcendere! 


Pz s. 


None, none deſcends into himſelf, to find 
The ſecret impertections of his mind. Da vorn. 


14 TFOCEIST at the faſhionable FRE” of the town, is 
very different from hypocriſy in the city. 
modith hy pocrite endeavours to a pear more vicious than 


The 


he really is; the other kind of hypocrite the more vir- 


tuous. The former is afraid of every thing that ha rhe 
ſhew of religion in it, an! would be thought engaged in 
many criminal gallan rics and amours which he is not 
guilty of. The latter alfumes a face of ſanctitv, and 


portment. 


covers a multitude of vices under a ſceming religious de + 


But there is another kind of hvpocriſr, which differs 
fr m both theſe, and which | intend ro make the ſubject 


of this paper: I mean tha 
does not only deceive the 


aypocrily by which a man 
'or!d, but very often impoſes 


on himſelf; that hvpocrif y w hich conceals his own heart 


from him, and makes 


him believe he 1s more virruous 


than he really is, and either not atten l to his vices, or 
miitake 7 vices s for virtues, It is this fatal hy po- 


C2 


_crily 
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eriſy and felf-deceit which is taken notice of in thole 

words: * Who can underftand his errors? cleante thou 

me from ſecret faults.” | | | 
If the open profeifors of impicty deſerve the utmoſt 

application and endeav urs of moral writers to recover 

them from vice and folly, how much more may thoſe lay 


a claim to their care and compaſſion who are. walking in 


the paths of death, w ile they fancy themſelves engaged 
in a courſe of virtue! I thall endeavour, therefore, to lay 
down ſome rules for the diſcovery of thoſe vices that lurk 
in the ſecret corners of the foul, and to ſhew my reader 
thoſe methods by which he may arrive at a true and im- 


partial knowledge of himſelf. The uſual means pre- 


{cribed for this purpoſe, are to examine ourſclves by the 


rules which are laid down for our direftion in Sacred | 


Writ, and to compare our lives with the life of that per- 
ſoa who acted up to the perfection of human nature, and 
is the ſtanding example, as well as the great guide and 


inſtructor, of thoſe v-ho receive his doctrines. Though 


ti eſe two heads cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall 
but juſt mention them, ſince they have been handled by 


many great and eminent writers. 


L would therefore propoſe the following methods to | 
the conſideration of {ſuch as would find out their ſecret 


faults, and make a true eſtimate of themſelves. 

In the ſirſt place, let them conſider well what are the 
characters which they bear among their enemies. Our 
friends very often flatter us as much as our own hearts. 
T hey either do not fee our faults, or conceal them from 
us, or ſoften them by their repretentations, after ſuch a 


manner, that we think them too trivial to be tak n no- 


tice of. An adverfary, on the contrarv, makes a ſtricter 
ſearch into us, dilcorers every flaw and im perfection in 


our tempers, and though his malice may ſet them in too 


ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome ground for what it 
advances. A friend ex ggeratts a man's virtues; an ene- 
my inflames his crimes. A wite man ſhould give a juſt 
attention to both of them, fo far as they may tend to the 
improvement of the one and the diminution of the other. 


Plutarch has written an eſſay on the benefits which a 
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man may receive from his enemies; and, among the good 
fruits of enmity, mentions this ta particular, that by the 
reproaches which it calts upon us we ſce the wortt tide of 
ourſelves, and open or eyes to feveral blemithes and 
defects in our lives and converſations, which we thould 
not have obſerved without the help of ſuch ill · natured 
monitors. | 
In order likewiſe to come at a true knowledge of our- 
ſelves, we thould conhder, on the other hand, how far 
we may deſerve the praiſes and approbations which the 
world beftow upon us: whether the actions they ccle= 
brate proceed from laudable and worthy motives ; and 
how far we are really poſſeſſed of the virtues which gain 
us applauſc among thoſe with whom we conrerte. Such 
a re ect. on is abſolutely neceſſary, if we conſider how apt 
we arc eitlier to value or condemn ourtelves by the opi- 
nions of others, and to ſacrince the report of our own 
hearts to the judgment of the world. | 
In the next place, that we may not deceive ourſelves 
in a point of ſo much importance, we ſhould not lay too 
great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed rv rrues we pofſefs that are 
of a doubtful nature: and fuch we may eſteem all thoſe 
in whict multitudes of men diſſent from us, who are as 
good and wiſe as ourielves. We thould always act with 
great cautiouluets and circumſpection in points where 
im i not impollible that we may be deceived. Intem- 
perate zcal, bigotry, and per ſecution for any party or opi- 
nion, how praiſeworthy tocver they may appear to wenk 
men of our own principles, produce infinite calamitics 
among mankind, and are highly crin nal in their own 
nature; and yet how many perſons eminent for picty 
ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd principles of action to 
take root in their minds under the colour of virtues ! 
Fur my own part, I muſt own, I never yet knew any 
party to juſt and reaſonable that a man could follow 


i in its height and violence, and at the ſame time be in- 


nocent. | . 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe ac- 
tions which proceed from natural conſtitution, favourite 
pathons, particular education, or whatever promotes our 

| C3 waildly 
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worldly intereſt or advantage. In theſe and the like 
Ccales, a man's judgment :5 calily | erverted, and a wrong 
bias hung uon his mine. Theſe are the 1nlets of pre- 
ju ice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, by which a 
thoutand errors and fecret faults find * without 
be i obſerved or taken notice of. A wile man will 
ſutpect: thoſe action, to which te is directed by fomerh'ng 
bene, reaſon, and alwavs apprehend ſome concealed 
evii in e du relulution that is of a diſputable nature, 
when it is conformable to his parts ular temper, his age, 


or way of life, or whca it favours his pleature or his 
prot. 


There 1s ng IO importance to us than thus | 


dilivently to tft ouctii, ghts, and examine all theſe dark 


rec-iſ-s of the mind, if we would eſtablith our fouls in 


ſuch a (lid and ſubſtantial virtue as will turn to account 


in that great day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of infinite 
wiſdom and juſfice, 


I ſha l conchude this eſſay, with obſerving that the two 
kms of hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely that ct 


ducing the «world, and that of impoſing on curſe! ves, | 


arc touched with wonderful beauty in the hundred-and- 
thi: tv-ninth pſalm. The folly of tie firſt kind of hypocrity 
is there ter forth by reflections on God's omniſcicnce aud 
- onrprefence, which are celebrated in as noble ſtrains of 
poetry as any other I ever met with, either ſacred or pro- 
face. The other kind of hy pocriſy, whereby a man de- 


ces himſelf, is intimated in the two laſt verſes where 


the pialmiſt addreſſes himſelf to the great Sea cher of 

brte in that emphatical petition: Try me, O C. d, 
and tek the ground of my heart; prove me, and cx 
mine my thoughts. Look well if there be any way 


of v.ickeduels in me, and lea] me in the way cver- 
laſting. L 
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4 There's x ſaake in the gras. Englim Proverb.] 

: TE ſhouid, methinks, preſerve modeſty and its intereſts 
1 in the world, that the trangreſſion of it always creates 

. off-nce; and the very purpoſes of wantonneſs arc de- 


"| featcd by a carriage which has in it ſo much boldneſs, 
zs to intimate that fear and reluctance are quite extin- 
guiſhed n an object which would be otherwiſe deſircable. 


l It was ſaid of a wit of the laſt age, 
8 Sidney has that prevailing gentle art | 
80 Which cao with a refiſtleis charm impart } 
e I be looſe it wiſhes to the chaſteft heat; 

Raiſe fech a confli&t, kindle ſuch a tire, 
0 ___ Perwoen declining virtue and deſi re, 
f Thatthe poor vangquih'd maid diſſolves away 
by In dreams all night, in Eghs and tears all day. 
. | | | | 
* This prevailing gentle art was made up of complai- 
d fance, courtthip, and aitful conformity to the modeſty 
y of a woman's manners. Rufticity, broad expretlion, and 
4 forward obtruſion, offend thoſe of ed cation, and make 
, the tranſgreſſors odious to all who have merit enough to 
0 attract regard. It is in this taſte that the ſcenety is fo 
f be utif-lly ordered in the deſcription which Antony 
„ makcs in the dialogue between him and Dolabella, of 
- Cleopatra in her barge : 
V 
” = Her galley down the filver Cidnos row'd : - | 4 
4 Tue tackling filk, the fireamers wav'd with gold; 


Ine gentle winds were dg d in purple fails ; 

Her aymphs, 1:k- Nereids, round her couch were plac'd, 
Were the, another f a- orn Venus, lay; 
5% lay, and leau'd her cheek upon her hand, 
And caſt a look fo languithingly ſucet, 

Au care of all beholders hearts, = | 
Neglefting 
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Neglecting ſhe could take them. Boys like Cupids 

Stood — with their painted win, „ the winds 

That play'd about her face: but if the find, 

A darting glory ſeem' d to blize abroad, 

That mens defiring eyes were never we ary'd, 
But nung upon the object. To f ilutes 

The lilver oars kept time: and while they play'dy 

1 be hearing gave nw pleaſar: to ihe ug, 

And both to thought — 


Here the imagination is warmed with all the objefts 
pieſented; and vet there is nothi g that is luſcious, or 
what raiſes any idea more looſe than that of a beautiful 
woman tet off to advantage. The like, or a more deli- 
cate aud careful ſpun of modeſty, appears in the tollow- 
ing Pallage in one of Mr. Og s pattorals: 


— eathe ſoft ye winds, ye waters gem ly low, 
eld her ye trees, ye flows arvand her row; 
| L © {veains, I beg you, pals in filence by 
My ve in youver vale allecp doe lie. 


Deſire is correfted when there is a tenderneſs or ad- 
miration expreticd which partakes tie paſſion; licentiuus 
language has tomething brutal in it, which diigraces hue 
manitv, and leaves us in the condition of thic tavages in 
the neld: But it may be afked, to what good utc can 
te id a difcourte of this kind ar all; It is to alarm chatie 
Ears aga:ult ſuch as have what is above caitcd the pre- 
vailing gentle art. Matters of tilat talent arc capable of 
chitlung their thoughts in f, ſoft a diefe, and forcing 
fo drirant from the ſecret pu poſe of their heart, that 
the imagination of the unguarded is touched wwth a ad- 
nels which viows t o inf-ofivly to be refified. Much 
care and concern for the ladz's welfare, to ſeem atrad 
left the thould be annoved by the very att which fur- 
rounds her, and this urrered rat et with kind 100KS, 7 and 
expreſſed he an interjeftion, an ah, or an oh, at tume 
Int e hazard in ming or mating a ſtep, then iu any 
du ect profetfion of love, are the methods of tkiiful ad- 
mirers: they are Lonekt arts when tic purpole bs ſuch, 
| | | 
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but infamous when miſa plied. It is certain that many 
a voung women in this town has had her heart 1rreco- 
yerably won, by men who have made one advance 


- which. ties their admirers, though the females languiſh 


with the utmoſt anxicty. I have often, by way of ad- 
monition to my female readers, given them warning 
againſt agretable company of the other ſex, except they 
arc well acquainted with their character. Women may 
diſguiſe it if they think fit, and the more to do it, they 
ma be angry at me for ſaying it; but I ſay it is natural 
to them, that they have no manner of approbation of 
men, without ſome degree of love: for this reaſon he is 
dangerous to be enter:ained as a friend or viſitant, who 
is capable of gaining any eminent eſteem or obſervation, 
though it be ever ſo remote from pretenſions as a lover. 
If a man's heart has not the abhorrence of any treache- 


| © rous deſign, he may caſily improve approbation into 


kindneſs, and kindneſ, into paſſion. There may poſ- 
fblv be no manner of love between them in the eyes of 
all their acquaintance; no, it is all friendſhip; and yet 
they may be as fond as ſhepherd and ſhepherdets in a 


F- paſtoral ; bur till the nymph and the ſwain may be to 


each othcr no other, I warrant you, than Pylades and 
Oreftes. | 


When Lucy decks with flowers her ſwelling breafty 
And on her elbow baus, difſembling cett ; | 
Unable io rofrata my madding mind, 

No ſheep avs patture worth my care I find. 


Once D+1:a het, on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 

Her lovely limos half bare, and rude the wind: 
I in onth'd her coats, and ſtole a filevr kiſs ; 
Condemn me, thepherds, if 1 did amiſs. 


Such good offices as theſe, and ſu: h friendly thoughts 
and concerns for one anther, are what make up the 
amity, as tue call 1t, between man and woman. 

It is the perm::tfi-oa of ſuch intercourſe that makes n 
Youny woman cone to the arms of her huſband after the 
. 
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ſucceſſively had for different men, Lefore ſhe is pruders | 
© tially given to him for whom the has neither love not 
friendihip. For what ſhould a poor creature do, that 
has loſt all her friends? There is Mariner the agre able, 
his, to my knowledge, had a friendſhip for Lord Wel- 
ford, which had like to break her heart; then ſhe had to 
- great a friendſhip for Colonel Hardy that the could _ © 
endure any woman elle ſhould do any thing but rail ar | 
him. Many and fatal have been the diſaſters between 
friends «ho have failen out; and theſe refentuments are 


more k Cn than ever thoſe of other men can poliib.y be:; [ 
but in this it happens unfortunatelv. that as there ought 1 
to be nothing concealed from one friend to anot er, the on 


friend, of different lexes very often nnd fatal effects from 
their unanimity. 
For my part, u ho ſtudy to paſs life in as much inno- 
cence and tranquillity as I can, I ſhun the compar y of | 
reeable women as much as poſſible; and muſt c | 
that I have, though a tolerable good philoſopher, but 2 4 
low opinion of Platonic love: for whick reafon I thought 
it necefſary to give my fair readers a caution againit it, 
having, to my great concern, eb{crved the waiſt of 2 h 
Platoniſt latel+ ſu ell to a roundueſs which is incouſiſtent ;* 
with that philoſophy. | 11 on 
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In amore hc om: ia infunt vitia: Injuriz, 

Suſpiciovet, inimehiæ, induciæ, 

Bellum, pax rurſum TER. 

It is the cab ricions fate of love to be attended with re- 
proaches, ſuſpicious, enmitics, cruces, quarrelling, re- 
concilement. 


] Shall publiſh, for the entertainment of this day, an 


odd tort of a packet, which I have juſt reccived from 
one : of my femaie correſpondents. 


© Mr. Shectator, 
« SINCE you have often confelſ:d that you are not 


diſptcaſed » your papers ſhould ſometimes convey the com- 
plants of diſt reſſed lovers to cach other, I ain in hopes 
vou will favour one who gives you an undo.;bred in- 
ſtance of her refo mation, and at the ſame time a 
convincing proof of the happy influeace your labours 
have had over the moſt incorrigible part of the moſt 


_ incorrigible ſex. You muſt know, Sir, 1 am one of 


that ſpecies of women whom you have often charac- 
terized under the name of Jiits; and that 1 ſe d 
you theſe lines as well to do public penance for hav- 
ing fo long continued in a known error, as to beg 
pardon of the party offended. I the rather pres ths 
way, bccaufe it ia ſome mcaſure anſu ers the terms on 
wich he intimated the breach between us might poli- 
bi be made up, as you will fce bv the letter — lent me 
the nex: day after I had diſcarded him; which I thought 
hr to fend you a copy of, that you might the beiter 
kaow the whole cafe. 


* I mirſt further acquaint vou, that before I j Ited 


him, tliere had been the great tft intimacy between us 


fu a v<a- and an half rogetiier ; during all which time [ 
cherthed his hopes, ard indulged Ins flume. I leave 
v4 to puck after this what mult be his furpriſe, when, 


ban his pretiing for my full conſent one day, #20 
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him, I wondered what could make him fancy he had ever 


any place in my affections. His own tex allow him 
ſenſe, and all ours good-breeding. His perlon is ſuch 
as m'ght, without vanity, make him bel.eve himſelf not 
incapable to be beloved. Our fortunes indeed, weighed 
in the nice ſcale of intereſt, are not exactly equal, which 
by the way was the true cauſe of my jilting him; and L 
had the aſſurance to acquaint him with the following 
maxim, That I ſhould alwavs believe that man's paſſion 


to be the moſt violen-, who could offer me the largeſt | 


ſettlement. I have fince changed my opinion, and have 


ende:voured to let him know to much by teveral letters; | 


but the barbarous man has refuied them al; to that I 


have no way left of writing to him but by your aſſiſt- 


ance. If you can bring him about once more, I promiſe 
to fend vou all gloves and favours, and thall d<hbre the 


favour of Sir Roger and yourſelf to ſtand as godfathers 10 | 


my hiſt boy, 
6 I am, Sir, 
© © Your moſt obedient, | 
© moſt humble ſervant, 


PHILANDER TO AMORET. 


Mulm, 


« F AM ſo ſurpriſed at the queſtion you were pleaſed 


to ak me vetterdav, that 1 am ſtill at a lofs what to ſay 
to it: at leaſt my antwer would be too long to trouble 

on with, as it would cone from a perſon whe, it ſeems, 
is fo very ind: ferent to you. Iuſtead of it, I thall only 
recommend to your conftideration the opinion of one 


whoſe ſentiment; on theſe matters I have often heard you 


fay are extremely juſt. A generous and conſtant paſ- 
_ hon,” fays your favourite author, „ in an agreeable 
lover, where there is not too great a diſparity in their 
circumftances, is the greateſt bleſſiang that can befal a 


perton beloved; and if overluoked in one, may perhaps 


never be found in another. 
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21 do not, however, at all deſpair of being very ſhortly 
much better beloved by you than Anten r is at preſent; 
ſince whenever my fortune ſhall exceed his, you were 
pleaſed to intimate, your paſſion would encreafe accord- 
inglv. | 

The world has ſeen me ſhamefully loſe that time to 
pleaſe a fickle woman, which might have been employed 
much more to my credit and advantage in other purſuits, 
I thall therefore take the liberty to acquaint you, how- 
ever harſh it may found in a lady's cars, that though 
your love- ſit ſhould happen to return, unleſs you could 
contrive a way to make your recantation as well known 
to the public as they are already appriſed of the man- 
ner with which you have treated me, you ſhall never 


more ſee 


© PHILANDER.” 


AMORET To PHILANDER. - 
6 Fir, | 


© UPON reflection, I find the injury I have done 


both to you and myſelf to be fo great, that though tne 


part I now act may appear contrary to that decorum uſu- 


ally obſerved by our ſex, yet I purpoſely break through 


all rules, that my repentance may in ſome meaſure equal 
my crime. I aſſure you that, in my preſent hopes of 
recovering you, I look upon Antenor's eſtate with con- 
tempt. The fop was here yeſterday in a gilt chari-t and 
new liveries ; but I refuſed to fee him. Though I dread 
to meet your eyes after what has paſſed, I flatter 
myſelf, that amidſt all their confuſion you will diſcover 
ſuch a tenderneſs in mine, as none can intimate but thoſe 
who love. I ſhall be all this month at Lady D——xS, 
in the country; but the woods, the fields, and gar- 
— without Philander, afford no pleaſure to the un- 


© AMORET.” 


I muſt deſire you, dear Mr. Spectator, to publiſh this 
my letter to Philander as ſoon as potfible, and ro affure 
him that L know nothing at all of the death of his rich 
uncle in Glouceſterſhire. : 

| D No. CCCCll. 
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No. cc. WEDNESDAY, JUNE ut. 
| —— | qua 
I. te! Nb te at: U Hp” NU —— Hos. 


What the Spectator to himſelf relates. 


— 


* EYE I to publiſh all the advertiſements J receive 

from different hands, an perioas of different cir- 
cumſtances and quality, the very mention of them, wich- 
out redections on the feveral fuojetts, would rate ail the 
paiſions which can be felt by human mints. As nit nunces 
of this, I ſhall give you two or three letters; the writers 


of which can have no recourte to any legal power for re- 


dreſs, and feem to h ce wit ten rather to vent their ſor- 
row than to receive conſolation. 


” 


© Mr. Sy. Autor, 


IAM a voung woman of bn and qual'ty, and 
ſuitably married to a gentleman who dotes on me. But 
this perſon of mine is the object of an unjuit patiion in a 
nobleman, who is very intimate with my huſband. This 
— friendihip gives him very eaſy accels, and frequent op- 
porrummnes of entertaining me a art. Ny heart issin he 
ut noſt anguith. and my face 15 covered over with confus 
ſion u hen Ll umpart to you another circumitance, v ach 
Is, that my mother, the moſt Me1cenary of ali women, is 
gained by this falſe friend of my hufband's to ſolicit me 
tor him. I am frequently chid by the poor belicving 
man mv hutband, for thewing an impatience of hts fricud's 
company; and L am never alone with my mother but 
ſh- tells me nories of the diſcretionary part of the wortd, 
aud ſuch a one and ſuch a one, who are guilty of as much 
as ſhe advites me to. 8 4 aughs at my atton!! ment; 
and ſeems to hint to me, that, virtuous as the has ale 
ways appeared, J am not the daughter of her hut .nd, 
It is po! Bade th it printing thus {etre- may relieve me from 
the wanatural imnportunity of my mother, and the. pertis 
dious courtſhip of my hufband's fricud, I have an un- 
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feimncd love of »irtue, and am rf ved to preſerve my 
innocence. The oniv way I can think of ro avoid the 
fatal contequences of the difcover of this matter. is to 
fi away for ever, which 1 mutt do to avid my hut- 
band's fatal reſentment again the man who artempts to 
abuf: him, and the ſhame of expoſing a parent to iatamy. 
The pc tons concerned will know theſe circumſtances 
relate o ty em; and though the regard to virtue is dead 
in them, 1 have ſome hopes from their fear af ſhame 
upon reading this in your paper; which I conjure you 
to inſert, if you have auy compathon for injured virtue. 

| | *SYLVIA." 


Mr. Spefator, g 
„I AM the hu and of a woman of merit, but am 


fallen in love, as they call it, with a lady cf her ac- 


quaintance who 1s going to be married to a gentleman 
who deſerves her. I am in a truft relating to this lady's 
fortune, which makes my concurrence in this matter 
neceſſary ; but I have fo irreſiſtible a rage and envy riſe 
in me hen I conſider his future happineſ-, that againſt 
all reaſon, eq. ity, and common juſtice, I am ever 
plaving mean tricks to ſuſpend the nuptials. I have no 
manner of hopes for mylelf; Emilia, for fo I will call 
her, is a woman of the moſt ſrrict virtue; her lover is a 
gentleman who of ail others 1 could wiſh my friend; 
but cavy and jealuuty, though placed ſo unjuſtly, waſte 
my very being, and with the torment and fenſe of a 
demon, am ever curſing what I cannot but approve. 
I wth it were the beginning of repentance, that I fir 
down and deſcribe my preſent diſpoſition with fo hell ſh 
an aſpect; but at preſent the deſtruction of theſe two 
exccilent perſons would be more welcome to me than 


their happinets. Mr. SpeCtator, pray let me have a 


peper on theie terrib'e groundlefs ſufferings, and do all 
Vou can to exorciſe crowds who are in ſome degree pot- 
lelled as 1 am. 


CAN IBAL.“ 


8 
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ws Mr. Shectator, | 
1 HAVE no other means but this to expreſs my 
thanks to one man, and mv reſentment againſt another. 


My circumftances are as follow :—l have been for five 


years laſt paſt courted by a y«ntleman of greater fortune 
than [ ought to expect, as the market for women goes, 
You muſt to be ſure have obſerved people who live in 
that fort of way, as all thcir friends reckon it will be a 


match, and are marked out by all the world for each 


other. In this view we have been regarded for ſome 


time, and I have above theſe three years loved him ten- | 


decly. As he is very careful of his fortune, I always 
thought he lived in a near manner, to [iy up what he 
thought was wanting in my fortune to make up what he 
might expect in another. Within theſe few months I 
have obſerved his carriage very much altered, and he has 
affected a certain air of getting me alone, and talking 


with a mighty profuſion of patfionate worde, how I am 


not to be reſiſted longer, how irrefiitible his wiſhes are, 
and the like. As long as I have been acquainted with 
him, I could not on ſuch occaſions ſay downright to 


him, You know you may make me yours when you | 


pleaſe. But the other night he with great frankneſs and 
impudence explained to me, that he thought of me only 
as a miſtreſs. I anſwered this declaration as it deferved ; 
upon which. he only doubled the terms on which he 
Yropeſed my yielding. When my anger heightened upon 
him, he told me he was forry he had mide fo little uſe 


of the unguarded hours we had been tovether fo reinote 


from company, as indeed, continued he, fo we are at pre- 
ſent. I flew from him to a neighbouring gentlewoman's 
houfe, and though her huſband was in the room, threw 
myſelf on a couch and burſt into a pattiog of rears, 
y friend deſired her huſband to leave the room; bur, 
ſud he, there is ſomething fo extraordinary in this, that 
J will partake in the affliction; and be it what it will, 
ſhe is fo much vour friend, that the knows you may 
command v hat ſervices I can do her. The man fat down 
by me, and ſpoke fo like a brother, that I told him m 
wholc aflliction. He ſpoke of the injury done me wiah 
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THE SPECTATOR, 29 
ſo much indignation, and animated mEayainft the love 
he faid he ſaw I had for the wretch who would have be- 
tray.d me, with fo much reaton and humanity to my 
weakneſs, that I doubt not of my perſeverarce. His 
wife and he are my comforters; and I am under no mie 
reſtraint in their company than if 1 were alone; and I 
doubt not but in a ſmall time contempt and hatred will 
take place of the remains of affeCticn to a raſcal. 


J am, Sir, | 
* Your 8 reader, 
Doki N DA.“ 
Mr. Spectator, 
©] HAD the misfortune to be an uncle before I knew 


my nephews from my nieces; and now we are grown up 


to better acquait tance, they deny me the reſpect they 
owe. One upbraids me with being their familiar, an- 
other will hardly be periuaded that I am an uncle, a 

third calls me li tle uncle, and a fourth tells me there is 
no duty at all due to an uncle. I have a bruther-1n-jaw 
whote fon will win all my affection, unleſs vou thall think 
this worthy of your cognizance, and will be pleated to 
pretcrie lome rules for our future reciprocal beha- 
viour. It will be worthy the particularity of your 


genius to lay down rules for his conduct, who was, as 


it were, born an oid man; in which you will much 


oblige,” | 
« Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient e. 
2 5 | * CORNELIUS Nxros.“ 
D3 No. CCCCIIL, 
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ccm. THURSDAY, JUNE 12. 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidit— Hor. 


Who many towns and change of manners ſaw. 
| | Rosc 0M1MoN. 


W HEN I conſider this great city in its ſeveral quar- 
ters and divilions, I look upon it as an aggregate of 


vari us nations, diſtinguiſhed from each other by their 


reſpeftive cuſtoms, manners, and intereſts, The courts 
of two countries do not fo much differ from one another 
as the court and city in their peculiar wavs of life and 
converſation In ſhort, the inhabitants of St. James's, 
notwithſtanding they live under the fame iaws, and ſpeak 
th. ſame language, are a diſtinct people from thoſe of 
Cheaphde, who are likewiſe removed from thoſe of the 
Temple on he one fide, and thoſe of Smithticid on the 


other, by ſeveral chmates and degrees in their way of 


thinking and converſing togetaer. | 

For this reaſon, when any public affair is upon the 
anvil, I love to hear the r flections that ariſe upon it in 
the teveral diſtricts and pariſhes of London and Weft- 
minſter, and ro ramble up and down n whole Cay toge- 


ther, in order to make ms ſelf acquainte! with the opini- | 
ons of my ingenious countrymen. By this -me ns 11 
know the faces of all the principal politicians within the 


bills of mortality; and as every coffee-houſe has ſome 
particular ſtateſman belonging to it, who 's the mouth 


of rhe ſtreet where he liv s, I alwavs take care to place 


myſelf near him, in order to know his judgme t on the 


preſent poſture of affairs. The laſt progreſs that IJ 
made with t is intention, was about three months ago, 
| When we had a current report of the King of Frances 


death. As I fore{aw this would produce a new face 
of things in Europe, and many curious ſpeculations in 


our Britiſh ccilee*houſes, I was very deltirous to learn 


the thoughts of our moſt eminent politicians on that oc- 
cuaſion. Ns | 
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That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poſ- 
ble, I firtt of all cailed in at St. James's, where I found 
the whole outward 190m in a buz of politics. The ſpe- 
culations were but verv indifferent towards the door, 
but grew finer as you advanced to the upper end of the 
room, and were fo very much improved by a knot 
of theoriſts, who fat in the inner room, within the 
ſteam of the coffee · pot, that I there heard the whole 
Spauiſh monarchy diſpoſed of, and ail the line of Bour- 


bon provided for in lefs than a quarter of an hour. 


[ afrerwards called in at St. Giles's, where I faw a board 
of Fre ch gentlemen fitting upon the life and death of 


their Grand Monarque. Thoſe among them who had 


eſpouſed the Whig intereſt, very poſitively aſfirmed that 
he departed this life about a week fince, and therefore 
proceeded without any further delay to the releaſ of 
their friends in the gallies, and to their own re-eftabliſh- 
ment; but finding they could not agree amony them- 
ſelves, I proceeded on my intended progreſs. | 
Upon my arrival at Jenny Man's, I faw an alert 
young fellow that cuck'd his hat upon a friend of his who 
entered juſt at the fame time with myſelf, and accoſted 
him after the following manner: Well, Jack, the old 
prig 1s dead at laſt. Sharp's the word. Now or never, 
boy. Up to the walls of Paris directly.“ With ſeveral 
other deep reflections of the ſame nature. 

met with very little variation in the politics between 
Charing-Croſs and Covent-Garden. And upon my go- 
ing into Will's, I found their diſcourſe was gone off 
from the death of rhe French King to that of Monſieur 
B ilcau, Racine, Corneille, and ſeveral other poets, whom 
they regretted on this occaſion, as perſons who would 
have obliged the world with very noble elegics on the 
death of fo great a Prince, and fo eminent a patron of 
learning, 


At a coffee-houſe near the Temple, I found a couple 


of young gentlemen engaged very ſmartly in a diſpute on 


the ſuccetſion to the Spaniſh monarchy. One of them 


ſeemed to ha e been retained as advocate for the Duke of 
Aajou; the other for his Imperial Majeſty. They were 
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both for regub ting the title of that Kingdom by the ſta- 
tute laws of E:414:d ; but finding them going out of my 
depth, I paſſed torw ard to Paul's church- yard, where [ 
liſtened with -grcat attention to a learned man who gave 
the company an account of the deplorable ſtate of France 
during the minority of the decealcd King. 

I then turned on my right hand into Filh- ſtreet, where 
the chiet p hriciaz of that quarter, upon hearing the 
news (aft.r having taken a pipe of tobacco, and rumi— 
nated for ſome time) If, favs he, the King of France is 
cer ainiy dead, we fh:ll have plenty of mackerel this ſca- 
fon; our 6thery will not be difturbed by privatcers, as it 
has been for theſe ten vears paſt. He afterwards couſi- 
dere! how the death of this great man would affect our 
pilchard>; nd by feveral other remarks infulcd a get eral 
joy into his whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffce-houſe that fond at 
the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met with a non- 
juror engaged very warml; with a laceman, who was the 
grear ſupport of a neighbouring conventicle. The matter 


in debate was, whether the late French King was moſt 


like Auguſtus Cufar cr Nero? The controverſy was 


carried on with great heat on both ſides, and as cach of 


them looked u on me very frequently during the courſe 
of their debe, | vas under tome apprehenſion that 
they wauld appeal to me, aud therefore laid down my 
penny at the bar, and made the beſt of my way to Cheap- 
ſide. 

I here gazed upon the fas for fore time before I 
found one to my purpoſe. Ine gest 00-1 I met in the 
coffee room, was a per ſon who e 1 grcat grief 
for the dcath of the French Ning; but upon his explain» 
ing bir fe f, I found his forrow die 1 not arite from the loſs 
of the monarch, but tor his having told out of the Bank 
about three days before he heard the news of it. Upon 
which a haberdather, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
houſe, and had his circle of admirers about him, called 
ſeveral to witneis that he bad declured l. is opinion above 
a week before, that the French king was cert: unly 
dad; to 2 he added, that couſidering the lata ad- 
vices 
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vices we had received from France, it was imy e that 
it could be otherwiſe. As he was laving theſe toge 
ther, and dictating to his hearers with great authority, 
there came in a gentleman from Garraway's, who told 
us that there were ſeveral letters from France juſt come 
in, with advice that the king was in good health, and 
was gone out a hunting the very morning the poſt came 


away. Upon which the haberdather ſtole off his hat 
that hung upon a wooden peg bv him, and retired to his 


ſhop with great confuſion. This intelligence put a ſtop 
to my travels, which I had profecuted with fo much fa- 
tiofaction; not being a little pleaſed to h-ar fo many dif- 
ferent opinions upon fo great an event, and to obſerve 
how naturally upon ſuch a piece of news every one is 
apt to conſider it with regard to his particular intereſt and 
advantage. | | L 


No. CCCCIV. FRIDAY, JUNE 3. 
| Non omnia poſſumus ao Via. 
With different talents form d, we variouſly excel. 
NATURE does nothing in vain; the Creator of the 
and 


univerſe has appointed every thing to a certain uſe 
purpoſe, and determ ned it to a ettled courſe and 


pu 
ſphere of action, from which if it in the leaſt deviates, 


n becomes unſit to anſwer thoſe ends for which it was 
deſigned. In like manner it is in the ditpoſitions of 
ſoci ty; the civil economy is formed in a chain as well 
as the natural; and in either caſe the þreach of but one 
link puts the avhole in ſome diford.r. It is, I think, 
pretty plain, that moſt of the abſurdity and ridicule 
we mect with in the world, is generally owing to 
the 1myverrigent affectation of excelling in characters 
2 are not tit for, and for which Nature never deſigned 
them. 

| Every man has one or more qualities which may make 
him uſeful both to khimfclf and others; Nature never 
fails of pointing them out; and while the infant i 

| "8 | undcr 
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under her enardianthip, fie brings him on in his way, 
and then ofters hertelt. tor a Kul de in haut remains of the 
journey z if he proceeds in that churte, he can larly 
miſc:rry ; Natue makes good her engagements ; tor as 
ſhe never p omifes whar the 1 not able to perf rm, fo 
ſhe never fai.s of perfor ing what he promfes. Put the 
misfortune is, men deſpiſe what ther may be maſters of, 
and anect v hat they are not tit for; they reckon theme 


| 3 already poſſo ted of wont tri genius inchines them 


and lo b_ nd all their ambition to ex el in what is out 
of their reach. Thus they defiroy the ute of their natural 
talents in the ſame manner as covetous men do their 
quiet and repote ; they can enjoy no ſatisfaction in what 
thev have, becauſe of the ab'urd inclination they ae 
poſſeſſed with for what they have nor. | 

Cle nthes had good ſenſe, a great memory, and a con- 
ſtitu ion capable of the cloſeſt application. In a word, 
theie was no pre feſſion in which Cleanthes might nat 
have made a very good {'gure ; bu: this would not fatisfy 
him, he takes up an unaccountable fondn. fs for the cha» 
racter of a fine gentieman; all his thoughts are bert up- 
on this; inſte..d of arrending a diſſcction, frequenting the 
courts of juſtice, or ſtudying the fathers, Cleanthes reads 
plays, dances, dreſſes, and ſpends his time in drawiny- 
rooms; inſtead of being a good law ver, divine, or phyfi- 
cian, Clcanthes is a dowuright coxcomb, and will remain 
te all that know him a contemptible example of talent 
miſapplied. It is to this affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs; Nature in her whole drama 
never drew fuch a part; ſhe has fumctimes made a fool, 
but a coxcomb is alwavs of a man's on making. bv aj. 


p!ving his talents otherwiſe than nature deſigned; who 


ever bears a high reſentment tur bring put out of her 
courſe, and never fails of tehing ber revenge on thoſe 
that do fo, Opnofing her tendency in the -pplication 


a man's parts, has the fame fccctè as declining from her 


courſe in the production of vegetables: by rhe affiffance 
of art and an hot-bed we may potfit le extort an unwill- 
ing plant, or an untimely tailed; but how weak, how 


taitclcls and inſipid! Juũ as iuſipid as the poetry of Va- 


leria, 
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jerio. Valerio had an unverbu chara ter, was gentcel, 
had learning, thought jutily, fpoke correctly; it was be- 
eved there was nothing in which Valerio did not excel; 
and it was fo far true, that there was hut one; Valerio 


had no genius for poetry, vet he is retoived to be a poet 3 


he wiites vertes, aud takes great pains to convince the 
tn that Vaicrio is not that extracrdinary perſon he 
was taken for. | 

If men would be content to graft upon Nature, and 
aſliſt her operarions, what mighty feste might we ex- 
pet ! Puily would not Rand fo much alone in oratory, | 
Vigil in poetry, or Ciriar in war. To bwld upon Na- 
ture, is laving rhe foundation upon a rock; every thing 
Gp ſes ittelf into order as it were of courfe, an the 
who e work is half done as ſooh as undertaken. Cicero's 
genius inclined him to oratory, Virgi:'s to follow the 
train of the Muſes; they pioutly obeved the admonition, 
and we e rewarded. Had Virgil attended the bar, his 
modeſt and ingenuous virtue would furcly have made 
but a very mditie:cat figure; and Tully's declamatory 
inclination would l:ve been as utclels in poetry. Nature, 
it left * herteif, e ds us on in the eſt courte, hut will 
du nottung by compulton aud contuatat; and if we are 
not tatisfied ro go ner way, we are always the greateſt 
fuferers by it. 

Wherever Nature deſigns a production. ſhe alwavs 
d fpotes feeds proper for it, which are as bſolutelv ne- 
ceilary to the formation of any moral or intehle ct ex- 
cellence, as they are to the being and grOWtit of pants; 
aud I Know not by what fate and folly it is, that men are 
taught not to reckon him equally abfurd that will write 
verſe in foite of Nature, with that yardener that thould 
undertake to raiſe a jonqu:l or tuup with: ut the help of 
their retpective feeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality that does not affe& 
both fexcs, fo it is not to be un gined but the fir {ex 
mutt have ſuffered by an anectation of this nature, at 
leaſt as much as the other. The ill effeCt of it is in none 
lo contp cuous as in the two oppotice charafters of Cælia 


aud [ras; Cælia has all the charms of perſon, n 
| I 


„ 
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with an abundant ſweetneſs of nature, but wants wit» | 


and has a very ill voice; Iras is ugly and unyenteel, by 


has wit and good ſenſe; if Cælia would be filent, her 
heholders would adore her; if Iras would talk, her 
hearers would admire her; but Cælia's tungue runs in- 
ceſſantly, while Iras gives herſelf ſilent airs and ſoft lan- 
guors, ſo that it is difficult to perſuade one's ſelf that 
Czlia has beauty, and Iras wit; each neglects her own 


excellence, and is ambitious of the other's character; 
Iras would be thought to have as much beauty as Czlia, | 


and Czlia as much wit as Iras. | 
The great misfortune of this affectation is, that men 
not only loſe a good quality, but alfo contract a bad 
one; they not only are unfit for what they were de- 
ſigned, but they ailign themſelves to what they are not 
fit for; and inſtead of making a very good figure one 
way, make a very ridiculous oue another. If Semanthe 


would have been fatisfied with her natural complexiun, | 


ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by the name of the 
olive beauty; but Semanthe has taken up an affectation 
to white and red, and is now diſtinguiſhed by the cha- 
racter of the lady that paints ſo well. In a word, could 
the world be reformed to the obedience of that famed 


dictate, Follow Nature, which the oracle of Delphus | 
——— to Cic:ro when he conſulted what courſe of | 


udies he ſhould purſuc, we ſhould fee almoſt every man 
as eminent in his proper ſphere as Tully was in his, and 
ſhould in a very ſhort time ſind impertinence and affecta- 
tion baniſhed from among the women, and coxc''mbs and 
falſe characters from among the men. For my part, I 
could never conſider this prepoſterous repugnancy to na- 
ture any otherwiſe, than not only as the greateſt folly, 
but alſu one of the moſt heinous crimes, ſince it is a direct 
oppoſition to the diſpoſition of Providence, and (as Tully 
expreſſes it) like the ſiu of the giants, an actual rebellion 
againſt Heaven, | 
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Hop. 
| With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends ; i 
The pæans lengthenꝰ d till the ſun deſcends ; 
The Greeks reſtor'd the grateful notes prolong ; 5 | 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. Porz. 


An by the opera bills for this 


day, that we are likely to loſe the greateſt performer 
in dramatic mukic that is now living, or that perhaps 


ever appearcd upon a ſtage. 1 need not acquaint | 
reader, that I am ſpeaking of Signior Nicolini. Th 
town is highly obliged to that excellent artiſt, for hav- 
ng ſhown us the Italian muſic in its perfection, as well 
as for that generous approbation he lately gave to an 
opera of our own country, in which the compoſer endea- 
voured to do juſtice to the beauty of the words, by fol- 
lowing that noble example, which has been ſet him by 
rages Alc foreign maſters in that art. : 
I could heartily wiſh there was the fame application 
and endeavours to cultivate and our church- 
as have been lately beſtowed on that of the 
Our compoſers have one very great incitement 
: they are ſure to meet with 
fame time, a wonderful 


r in the 
es of our European languages, when they are 
pared with the oriental forms of ſpeech; and it hap- 
— luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run into the 
1 wague with 2 particular and beauty. Our 
language has received inn le elegancies and im- 
provements, from that infuſion of Hebraiſms, which are 
Vor. VI. E derived 
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derived to it out of the poerical paſſages in Holy Writ. 
They give a force and energy to our expreſſion, warm 
and animate our language, and convey our thoughts in 
more ardent and intenſe phraſes, than any that are to be 
met with in our own tongue. There is fomething fo 


pathetic in this kind of diction, that it often ſets the | 


mind in a flame, and makes our hearts burn within us. 
How cold and dead does a praycr appear, that is com- 
poſed in moſt elegant and polite forms of ſpeech, 
which are natural to our tongue, when it is not heightened 


2 ſolemnity of phraſe, which may be drawn from { 


Sacred Writings. It has been ſaid by ſome of the 
ancients, that if the Gods were to talk with men, they 
would certainly ſpeak in Plato's ſtile; but I think we 
may ſay, with juftice, that when mortals converſe with 


their Creator, they cannot do it in fo proper a flilcasm | 


that of the Holy Scriptures. | 

If any one would judge of the beautics of poetry that 
are to be met with in the divine writings, and examine 
how kindly the Hebrew manners of ſpeecch mix and 


with the Engliſh language; after havi 
pervicd the boa of Pſalms, let him read a litcral — 


ation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in thek | 
two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion of (tile, vi 


fuch a comparative poverty of imagination, as will 
make him very ſenſible of what I Lavc been here ad- 

Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury of words, ſo 
beautiful in themſelves, and fo proper fur the airs of mu- 


fic, I cannot but wonder that perſons of diſtincticn thould | 


give ſo little attention and encouragement to that k ind d 
muſic, which would have it's foundation in reaſon, and 
which would improve our virtue in proportion as it rat 


ed our delight. paſſions that are excited Ly ordinary | 
compoſitions generally flow from ſuch ſilly and auſurd c | 


caſions, that a man is aſhamed to retlec᷑t upon them feri- 


ouſly ; but the fear, the love, the ſorrow, the indignatim 
that are awakencd in the mind by hymns and anthems 
make the heart better, and prucced from ſuch cauſes a 


are altogether reaſonable and praiſe-worthy. r 
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and duty go hand in hand, and the greater our ſatisfac- 
tion is, the greater is our religion. | 
Mufic among thoſe who were ſtiled rhe choſen people 
was 2 religious art. The ſongs of Sion, which we have 
reaſon to believe were in high repute among the courts 
of the eaſtern monarchs, were nothing elſe but pſalms 
and pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated the Su- 
preme Being. The greateſt conqueror in this holy na- 


tion, after rhe manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not 
only compoſe the words of his divine odes, but 


ly fer them to muſic himſelf: After which, his works, 
though they were conſecrated to the tabernacle, became 
the national cntertainment, as well as the devotion of his 


le. | | 
E ue firſt iginal of the drama was a religious worſhip 
conſiſting nds of a chorus, which was —— 
a hymn to a deity. As luxury and vol pre- 
vailed over innocence and religion, this of worſhip 
degenerated into tragedies; in which however the chorus 
ſo far remembered it's firſt office, as to brand every thing 
thar was vicious, and recommend every thing that was 
laudable, to intercede with Heaven for the innocent, and 
to implore it's vengeance on the criminal. 
Homer and Heſiod intimate to us how this art ſhould be 
. when they repreſent the Muſes as ſurroundi 
upiter, and warbling their hymns about his throne. 
might thew'from innumerable paſſages in ancient writert, 
not only that vocal and inftrumental muſic were made 
uſe of in their religious worſhip, but that their moſt fa- 
vourite diverfions were filled with ſongs and hymis to 
their reſpective deities. Had we frequent entertainments 
22 nature —— us, they would not à little purify 
exalt our paſſions, give our thoughts a proper turn, 
hoſe divine — in the ſoul, which every 
one feels that has not ſtifled them by ſenſual and immo- 


a when thus ied, raiſes noble hints in the 
mind of the hearer, fills it with great conceptions. 
It ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe into rapture, 
u lengrhens our every att of worſhip, and produces more 

| | 2 | 


E laſting 
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laſting and permanent impreſſions in the mind, than thoſe 
which accompany any tranſient form of words that arc ut- 
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nin aiiefrentions chat; ee atem lle kant Mun 
das res ornant, adverſis ſolatium & periugium præbent; 


delectant domi, non impediunt foris; 1 nobiſcum, 1 


peregrinantur, ruſticantur. Turt. 


Theſe ſtudies improve youth; delight old age; are the orna- 
ment of proſperity and refuge of adverſity ; pleaſe at home; 


are no incumbrance abroad; lodge with us; travel with uy, | 


and retire into the n with us. 


THE following following letters bear a pleaſing image of the 
joys and ſatisfactions of a private life. The firſt is 
from a gentleman to a friend, for om he has a very 
eat reſpect, and to whom he communicates the fatis- 
Action he takes in retirement; the other is a letter to me 

occaſioned by an ode written by m Lapland lever; this 
correſpondent is fo kind as to tran another of Schef- 
fer's ſongs in a very agreeable manner. I pibliſu them 
together, that the young and old may find ſomething 
in the ſame paper which may be ſuitable to their re- 
taſtes in lolitude; for I know no fault in the 


ſcription of ardent deſires, provided they are honour- | 


_ Dear Sir, 
* Yor have obliged me with a very kind letter; by 
which I find you ſhift the ſcene of your life from 


the town to the country, and enjoy that mixt fate 


* which wiſe men both delight in, and are qualified for. 
« Methinks moſt of the philoſophers and morxifts have 


run too much into extremes, in praiſing entirely either | 


_ + ſolitude or public life; in the former, men generally 
grow uſcleſs by too much reſt, and in the latter, are 


deſtroyel 
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deſtroyed by too much precipitation: as waters, lying 
* ſtill, putrify and are good for nothing; and running 
* violently on, do but the more miſchief in their 
* to others, and are ſwallowed up and loſt the ſooner 
« themſelves. Thoſe who, like you, can make 
* ſelves uſeful to all ſtates, ſhould be like gentle ſtreams, 
* that not only glide through lonely vales and foreſts 
amidſt the s and ſhepherds, but viſit populous 
* towns in their courſe, and are at once of ornament and 
* ſervice to them. But there is another ſort of people who 
* ſeem deſigned for folitude, thoſe I mean who have 
more to hide than to ſhew: As for my own part, I am 
© one of thoſe of whom Seneca ſays, Tam umbratiles ſient, 
* xt pte nt in turbido efſe quicquicd in luce eff. Some men, 
* like pictures, are fitter for a corner than a full light; 
© and 1 believe ſuch as have a natural bent to ſolitude, 
* are like waters which may be forced into fountains, 
and exalted to a great height, may make a much nobler 
* figure, and a much louder noiſe, but after-all run more 
* ſmoothly, cqually and plentifully, in their own natural 
* courſe upon rhe ground. The conſideration of this 
* would make me very well contented with rhe poſſeſſion 


only of that quiet which Cowley calls the companion cf 


* obtcurity; but whocver has the Muſes too for his com- 
* panions, can never bc idle enough to be uneaſv. Thus, 
# Sir, you ſce I would flatrer myſelf into a good opinion 
of my own way of living: Plutarch juſt now told me, 
that it is in human life as in a game at tables, one may 

with he hid the higheſt caſt, but if his chance be other- 
» wiſe he is evea to play it as well as he can, and make 


tlie beſt of it. 


« I am Sir, | 
* Your moſt obliged, 
and moſt humble ſervant.” 
« Mr. Spectator, 

, THE town being ſo well pleaſed with the fine picture 
6 of artleſs love, which Nature inſpire] the Lapiand- 
er 25 paiut in the ole you lately printed; we were in 
E 3 © hopes 
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© hopes that the ingenious tranſlator would have obli 
© jt with the other alſo which Scheffer has given us = s 
© fince he has not, a much inferior hand has ventured to 
ſend you this. | | 
© It is a cuſtom with the northern lovers to divert 
© themſelves with a ſong, whilſt they journey through 
© the fenny moors to pay a viſit to their miſtreſſes. This 
© is addrefled by the lover to his rain-deer, which is the .| 
* creature that in that country ſupplies the want of 
* horſes. The circumſtances which ſucceſſively preſent 
© themſelves to him in his way, are, I believe you will 
* think, naturally interwoven. The anxiety of abſence, 
© the gloomineſs of the roads, and his refolution of fre- 
6 * thoſe, fince thoſe only can carry him tu 
4 the objec his defires ; the diſſatisfaction he expreſſes 
«© even at the greateſt ſwiftneſs with which he 1s carried, 
© and his joyful ſurpriſe at an unexpected fight of his 
« miſtreſs as ſhe is bathing, ſecm beautifully deſcribed in 
the original. „ | 
If all thoſe pretty images of rural nature are loft in 
* the imitation, yet poſſibly you may think fit to let ths 
'©* ſupply the place of a long letter, when want of leifure | 
or indiſpoſition for writing will not permit our being | 
* entertained by your own hand. | propuſe ſuch a rime, | 
* becauſe though it is natural to have a fondneſs for 
© what one does one's ſelf, yet I aſſure you I would n 
have any thing cf mine diſplace a ſingle line of yours.” 
: . | 
* Haſte, my rain-deer, and let us nimbly go 
Our am'rous journey through this dreary waſt-; 
“ Haſte my — 4 Rill fill thou art too flow. 
«© Impetuous love demands the lightning's hattc. 
| II. 
Hen. t his chrarful ray - 1 
* Darkling and tir'd we ſhall the marſhes tread, | 
No lay unfung to cheat the tedious way. 1 ] 
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& The wat'ry length of theſe unjoyous moors 
Does all the flow'ry meadows pride excel; 


% Through theſe I fly to her my foul adores; 


* Ye flow'ry meadows, empty pride, farewel. 


nv. 


% Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
« My breaſt is tortur d with i fires; 

6 Fly, my rain-deer, fly ſwiſter the wind, 

W 


V. » 


Our pleaſing toil will then be foon overpaid, 


© And thou, in wonder loſt, ſhall view my fair, 
&« Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 


« Her artlefs charms, her bloom, her ſprightly ar. 


« But lo! with graceful motion there ſhe ſwims, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave; 


The crouding waves tranſported claſp her limbs : 


— 


6 When, when, oh when ſhall I ſuch freedom have! | 


VII. 
2 In vain, ve envious }Freams, fo faſt ye flow, 
«© To hide her from a lover's ardent gaze: 


From every touch you more tranſparent grow, 
And all reveal'd the beautcous wanton plays. 
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modeſt. It proceeds perhaps from this our national vir. 
tue, that our orators are obſerved to make uſe of leſi 
geſture or action than thoſe of other countries. Our 
preachers ſtand ftock ſtill in the pulpit, and will not ſo 
much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermons in the 
world. We meet with the fame ſpeaking ſtatues at our 
bars, and in all public places of debate. words flow 
from us in a ſmooth continued fircam, without thoſe 
ſtrainings of the voice, motions of the body, and majeſty 
of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators 
of Greece and Reme. We can talk of life and death in 
cold blood, and kecp our temper in a diſcourſe which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. I hough our 
zcal breaks out in the fineſt tropes and figures, it is not 
able to ſtir a limb about us. I have heard it obſerved 
more than once by thoſe who have fecn Italy, that an 
untravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh all the beauties of 
Italian pictures, becauſe the poſtures which are expreſſed 
in them are often ſuch as are peculiar to that country. 
One who has nor ſeen an Italian in the pulpit, will not 
know what to make of that noble geſture in Raphael's 
picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, where the apoſj- 
tle is repreſented as lifring up both his arms, and pour- 
ing out the thunder of his rhetoric amidſt an audience of 
Pagan philoſophers. | 

It is certain that proper geſtures and vchement exer- 
tions of the voice cannot be too much ſtudied by a publig | 
orator. They are a kind of comment to what he utters, 
and enforce every thing he ſays, with weak hearers, 
better rhan the ſtrongeſt argument he can make ule of. 
They keep the audience Wake, and hx their attention 
tt» what js delivered to them, at the ſame time that the 
thew the tpeaker is in carneſt, and affected himſelf with 
what he fo paflionately recemmends to others. Violent 
geſture and viciferation naturally ſhake the hearts cf the 
ignorant, and fill them with a kind cf religious horror: 
Nothing is more frequent than to ſee women weep and 
tremble at the ſight of a moving preacher, though he is 
— quite out of their hearing; as in England we very 
frequently ſee people lulled aſleep with ſolid and elaborate 
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diſcourſes of piety, who would be warmed and tranſport- 
Ge of thenkives by the tellowing: ant lint of 
enthuſiaſm. 

If nonſenſe, when accompanied with ſuch an emotion 
of voice and body, has ſuch an influence on men's minds, 
what might we not expect from many of thoſe admirable 
diſcourſes which are printed in our tongue, were they 
delivered with a —_— fervour, and with the mot? 
graces of voice an 3 | 
. 
paired his health by this /ateram contentio, this vehemence 
of action, with which he uſed to deliver himſelf. The 
Greek orator was likewiſe ſo very famous for this parti- 


and ſtroking the 
his middle? The truth of it 1 
you ſee ſome of them running their into their 
PoE CORE 
looking attention on a piece r 
— 2 2 — — — 
rician turning his hat in his hands, moulding it into ſe- 
veral different cocks, examining ſometimes the lining of 
mt, and ſometimes the button, during the whole courſe 
of his harangue. A deaf man would think he was cheap- 
ning a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate of 


: 


man, and uſed to frequent Weſtminſter-hall, 
a counſellor who never ed without a piece 0 
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thoſe days uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe, for 
| he was not able to utter a word without it. One of his 
clients who was more merry than wiſe, ſtole it from him 


one day in the midſt of his pleading; but he had bener | 


have let it alone, for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt. 


I have all along acknowledged myſelf to be a dumb | 
man, and therefore may be thought a very improper per. | 
fon to give rules for oratory; but I 42 | 


will agree with me in this, that we ought either to 


afide all ki 
able to the genius of our nation) or at leaſt to make uſe of 
fuch | 


only as arc graceful and cxpreflive. 0 


D 
EY VE al a great fpe- | 
LA eb rd e 


your manner of ing it. Human nature I always 
* thought the moſt ufefol jet of human reaſon, and 
* to make the confideration of it pleaſant and entertain- 
« ing, I always thought rhe beſt employment of human 
« wit: other parts of philoſophy may perhaps make us 
« wifer, but this not only anſwers that end, but makes 


© us better too. Hence it was that the oracle pronounced = 


« Socrates the wiſeſt of all men living, becauſe he judi- 
* cioutly made choice of human nature for the object of 
his thoughts; an inquiry into which as much exceeds all 


other learning, as it is of more conſequence to adjuſt 


the true nature and meaſures of right and wrong, than 


to ſettle the diſtance of the planets, and compute the 
times of their ciccumvelutions. | 
© One 


nds of geſture, (which ſcems to be very foit- 
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© One good effect that will immediately ariſe from 
« 2 mere abſervation of human nature, is, that we ſhall 
« ceaſe to wonder at thoſe actions which men are uſed 


do reckon wholly unaccuuntable; for as nothing is pro- 


© duced without a cauſe, ſo by obſerving the nature 
and courſe of the paſſions, we ſhall be able to trace 
« every action from at's firſt conception to it's death. 
« We thall no more admire at the proceedings of Cati · 
+ line or Tiberius, when we know the one was actuated 
by a cruel jcalouſy, the other by a furious ambition: 
« for the actiaus of men follow their paſſions as natu- 
© rally as light docs heat, or as any other effect flows 
from it's cauſe; reaſon muſt be employed in adjuſting 
the paſſions, but they muſt ever remain the principles 
© of action. | = | op 
The ſtrange and abſurd variety that is ſo apparent 
in men's actions, ſhews plainly they can never proceed 
immediately from rcaſon; fo pure a fountain emits 
no fuch troubled waters: they muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
+ from the pafſzons, which are to the mind as the winds 
to a ſhip, they only can move it, and they too often 
+ deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, they guide it into the 
harbour; if contrary and furiops, they overſct it in the 
© waves: in the fame manner is the mind aſſiſted or 


endangered by the paſſions; reaſon muſt then take 


the place of pilot, and can never fail of ſecuring her 
charge if the be not wanting to herſelf: the ſtrength 
of the paſſions will never be accepted as an excuſe 
* for complying with them; they were dcfigned for 
* ſubjeftion, and if a man ſuffers them to get the 
D his own 
* foul. | 
As nature has framed the ſeveral fpecies of beings 
* 25 it were in a chain, ſo man ſeems to be placed as the 
middle link between angels and brutes: hence he 
* participates both of fleth and ſpirit by an admirable 
© tie, which in him occaſions perpetual war of paſſions ; 
* and as a man inclines to the angelic or brute part of 
© his conſtitution, he is then denominated gnod or bad, 
* virtuous, or wicked; if love, mercy, and good na- 
4 ; ture 
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ture prevail, they ſpeak him of the angel; if hatred, | 


« cruelty, and envy predominate, they declare his kin. 
+ dvd is hs brute. Hence it was that ſome of the 
« ancients imagined, that as men in this life inclined 


more to the angel or the brute, ſo after their death | 


6 ay ſhould tranſmigrate into the one or the other; 
and it would be no unpleaſant notion to conſider the 
© ſeveral ſpecies of brutes, into which we may imagine 
that tyrants, miſers, the proud, malicious, and ill- na- 
* tured might be changed. | 

As a conſequence of this original, all paſſions are 
in all men, but appear not in all; conſtitution, edu- 
« cation, cuitom of the country, reaſon, and the like 
_ © cauſes, may improve or abate the ſtrength of them, 
but ſtill the ſeeds remain, which are ever ready to 
« ſprout forth upon the leaſt encouragement. I have 
© heard a ftory of a good religious man, who, having 
© been bred with the milk of a goat, was very modeſt 
in public by a careful reflection he made on his ac- 


tions, but he frequently had an hour in ſecret, where- 


in he had his friſks and capers; and if we had an 
portunity of examining the retirement of the ſtricteſt 
philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould find perpetu- 
returns of thoſe paſſions they fo artfully conceal 
from the 
ev 
of it's neighbours, that fo it thould never be unpro- 
ided when an emergency happens; in like manner 
thould reafon be perpetually on it's guard againft the 
and never ſuffer them to carry on any de- 


al 
that every ſtate ſhould entertain a perpetual jcalouſy 
v 


ſame time it muſt be careful, that it do not ſo far break 


. 
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ently itſelf unguarded. 
PL underſtanding bei 


© to exert itſelf into action, it is neceffary it ſhould 
© be put in motion by the gentle gales of the paſſions, 
« which may preſerve it from ſtagnating and _ 
tion; for they are neceſſary to the health of t 

mind, as the circulation of the animal ſpirits is to 


© the 


public. I remember Machiavel obſerves, 


gn that may be deſtructive of it's ſecurity; yer at the | 
their ſtrength as to render them contemptible, and con- 
ing of itſelf too flow and lay 
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6 
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_ © human actions, we muſt endeavour 
them 
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tions are given us with our being; they are little ſpirits 
+ that are born and die with us; ro ſome they are mild, 
« eaſy and gentle, to others wa and unruly, yet 
never roo ſtrong for the reins of reaſon and the guidance 


We may generally obſerve a pretty nice pt 


generally the weaker paſſions; and it is 
1 not be too great for 
* of the charioteer. Young men whoſe paſſions are 
« not a little unruly, give ſmall of their ever being 
* conſiderable; the fire of youth will of courſe abate, 
© and is a fault, if it be a 


that mends every day: 
but ſurely unleſs a man has fire in youth, he can 
© hardly have warmth in old age. We muſt therefore 
n 


| 3 he paſſions 


* trit command; we muſt govern 


rec ſudjects than flaves, leſt, while we intend to make 
8 them 
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them obedient, they become abject, and unfit for thoſe 


: great purpoſes to which they were deſigned. For | 
© part I muſt confeſs I could ncver have any regard | 
upon 


that ſe& of philoſophers, who ſo much in 
abſolute indiſference and vacancy from all pation; 


it 
diveſt himſeif of humanity, in order to acquire 


ill effects. | 
| « I am, Sir, 

| © Your affeftionate admirer, 

| „. 
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To grace each ſubject with enliv ning wit. 


: 


of amoug the polite world. 


F. 


that faculty of 
ing. e be fu 
e 
Re ity between that mental taſte, which 

ſubje& of this paper, and that ſenſitive 
S2 ry differe 

palate. Accordingly we find, are as my 
degrees of refinement in the, intellectual fac 5 - 


it ſeems to me a thing very inconſiſtent, for a man 


tranquillity of mind; and to eradicate the very prin- | 
iples of action, becauſe it is poſſible they may produce | 


J. 1 3T7 Z 83358287 


GNA very often recommends * the fine taſte, | 


uſe of this metaphor, to ex- | 
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the fenſe, which is marked out by this common deno- 
mination. 


I knew a perſon who poſſeſſed the one in fo great a 
perfection, that after having taſted ten different kinds of 
tra he would diſtinguiſh, without ſeeing the colour of 
n, the particular ſort which was offered him; and not 


only fo, but any two forts of them that were mixt to- 


ether in an equal proportion; nay, he has carried the 
— ſo far, — taſting the compoſition of 
three different ſorts, to name the parcels from whence 
the three ſeveral ingredients were taken. A man of a 
fne taſte in writing will difcern, after the fame man- 
ner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of 
an author, but diſcover the ſeveral ways of thinking and 
expreſſing bimſelf, which diverfify him from all other 

authors, with the ſeveral foreign infuſions of thought and 


| language, and the. particular authors from whem they 
nere borrow 


After having thus far explained what is 


| _ > I pro- 
priety ot 


the metaphor which is uſed on this occaſion, I 
think I mey define it to be that faculty of the foul, 


which diſcerns the beauties of an author with pleaſure, 
und the imperfections with diſlike.” If a man would 


know whether he is poſſeſſed of this faculty, I would 
have him read over the celebrated works of antiquity, 
which have ſtood the teſt of ſo many different ages and 
countries, or thoſe works among 4 moderns which 
have the ſanction of the politer part of our cotemporaries. 
A, 1 the peruſal of ſuch writings he dees not find 
imſelf delighted in an extraordinary manner, or if, 
upon reading the admired paſſages in ſuch authors, he 
finds a coldneſs and indifference in his thoughts, he 


| ought to conclude, not (as is too uſual among taſteleſs 
readers) that the author wants thoſe perfeftions which 


hare been admired in him, but that he himſelf wants the 
faculty of diſcovering them. 

He ſhould, in the ſecond place, be very careful to ob- 
lerve, whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing ions, 
gan, = 
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Converſation with men of a joe grades is 
other method for improving our taſte. It is 
impolſible for a man of the greateſt parts to conſider 
any thing in it's whole extent, and in all it's variety of 
lizhts. Every man, beſides thoſe general obſervations 
which art to be made upon an author, forms ſeveral re- 
fections that are peculiar to his own manner of think- 
ing; fo that converſation will naturally furniſh us with 
hiats which we did not attend to, and make us enjoy 
other men's parts and refleftions as well as our own, 
This is the beſt reaſon I can give for the obſervation 
which ſeveral have made, that men of great genius in 
the lame way of writing, ſeldom riſe up fingly, but at 
certain periods of time appear together, and in a body; 
as they did at Rome in the reign of Auguſtus, and in 
Greece about the age of Socrates. I cannot think that 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boilceau, la Fontaine, 
Bruvere, Boſſu, or the Daciers, would have written fo 
well as they have done, had they not been friends and 
contemporaries. | 
Ir is likewiſe neceſſary for-a man who would form 
to himſelf a finiſhed taſte of good writing, to be well- 


verſed in the works of the beſt Critics buth ancient and 


modern. IT muſt confuſs that I could wiſh there were 
authors of this kind, who, beſides the mechanical rules 
which a man of very little taſte may difcourle upon, 
would enter into the very ſpirit and foul of fine writing, 


| and thew us the ſeveral ſources of that pleaſure which 


nfs in the mind upon the peruſal of a noble work. 
Thus althaugh in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary that 
the unitics of time, place and action, with other points 
of rhe ſame nature, thould be thcrovghly explained 
and underſted; there is till ſomething more eſſen- 
tial to the art, ſomething that elevates and aſtoniſhes 
the fancy, and gives a greatneſs of mind to the rea- 
Jr, which few of the critics beſides Longinus have 
c mhilered, | . 

Our general taſte in England is for epigram, turns 
of wit, and forced conceits, which have no manner af 
inſtuence, either for the wing or enlarging the 4 

Pz | 
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the greateſt writers, both among the ancients and mo- 
e endeavoured in ſeveral of my ſpeculation 
Gothic taſte, which has taken poſſeſſion 


f 


rect ſeveral of t falſe kinds which have been admired 

- 3 * and at the ſame time 
the nature of true wit conſiſts. IT after- 

an inſtance of the great force which lies in a 


— plicity of thought to affect the mind of the || 


reader, from ſuch vulgar pieces 2s have little elſe beſides 


this fingle qualification to recommend them. I have | 


which give a value to that divine work. I ſhall 
rurday enter an eſſay on the of 
+ gination,” w ich, though it ſhall confider that f jet 


entertained the town for a week together | 
wit, in which I endeavoured to de. | 
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— um foris ſunt, deinen mandins, 
Nec magis compoſitum quidquam, nec magis elegans: 
cum amatore ſuo cum cænant, liguriunt. 
| Harum videre ingluviem, ſordes, inopiam, 
Om inhoneftz ſolr fint domis atque avidz cibi, 


Feen ex jure 3 atrum vorent: 
omnia hc, eſt adoleſcentulis. Tux. 


| When they are abroad, nothing is fo clean, and nicely dref- 


ſed; and when at ſupper with a gallant, they do but pid- 
dle, and pick the choiceſt bits: but, to ſee their naftineſs 
and poverty at home, their gluttony, and how they devour 
3 _Aqtns mos Gomes: A a 
againſt wenching. 


WILL Honeycomb, who diſguiſes his prefent decay 
by viſiting the wenches of the town only by way of 
humour, told us, that the laſt rainy night, he with Sir 
Roger de Coverley was driven into the emple Cloiſter, 
_—_ alſo a lady moſt exactiy dreſſed from 
head to foot. Will made no 1 that 
the ſaluted him very familiarly by his name, and turning 
unmediately to the knight, the ſaid, ſhe ſuppoſed that 
was his good friend, Sir Roger de Coverley: upon which 


nothing leſs could follow than Sir Royer's approach to 
| jalurarion, with, Madam, the ſame at your ſervice. She 


was dreſſed in a black tabby mantua and petticoat, with- 


out ribbons; her linen ſtriped muſlin, and in the whole 


in an able ſecond mourning; decent dreſſes being 
— ed by the creatures of the town, at ance con- 

ſulting cheapneſs and the pretenſions eo modeſty. She 
went on with a familiar eaſy air. Your friend, Mr. 
Honeycomb, is a littie ſurprized to ſee a woman here 
alone and unattended; but I diſmifſed my coach at the 

and tripped it down to my counſel's chamber; for 
— ers fees take up too much of a ſmall diſputed join- 


FELT other expences but meer necefſaries. 


os nk have the houour of 
gged — c — 
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ing her down, for Sir Roger's ſervant was gone to call 
A In the interim the foorman returned, with no 
coach to be had; and there appeared nothing to be done 
but truſting herſelf with Mr. Honeycornd and his friend 
to wait at the tavern at the gate for a coach, or 


be ſubjected to all the impertvence the muſt meet - 


with in that public place. Mr. Honeycomb being a 
man of honour, determined the choice of the firſt, and 
Sir Roger, as the better man, took the lady by the | 
hand, leading her through all the ſhower, covering her 


with his hat, and gallanting a familiar acquaintance | 


through rows of young fellows, who winked at Sukey 
in the ſtate ſhe marched off, Will Honeycomb bringing | 
up the rear. : ; | 
Much importunity prevailed upon the fair one to 
admit of a collation, where, after declaring ſhe had na 
 Komach, and eaten a couple of chickens, devoured 2 


truſs of ſallet. and drank a full bottle to her thare, ſue | 


fung the Old Man's Wiſh to Sir Roger. The knigh | 
left the room for ſome time after ſupper, and writ the 
following billet, which he conveyed to Sukey, and 
Sukey to her friend Will Honeycomb. Will has given 

it to Sir Andrew Freeport, who read it laſt night tu tie 
212 not ſo meer a counery-gentleman, but I ca 
1 gueſs at the law-bufineſs you had at the Te 
If you would go down to the country, and leave off all 
your vanities but your ſinging, le: me know at my | 
e lodgings in Bou - Street, Covent- Garden, and you ſhall 
de encouraged by 

1 Your humble Servant, 


+ Roger de Corerley: | 


My good friend could net well ſtand the raillery | 
which was riſing upon him; but to put a ſtop to it, [ 
delivered Will Honeycomb the following letter, and de- 
fired him to rad it to the Laard, 


1. 
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141 N 
H G ſeen a tranſlation of one of the 4 
II ters in the Canticles into Engliſh verſe inſerted 
among your late papers, I have ventured to fend you 
the viith chapter of the Proverbs in a poetical dreſs. 
+ If you think it worthy appearing among your ſpecu- 
Brauer IA 


* of 
| © Your conſtant Reader, 
| © AB. 
Mr (on, th' infiruRtion that my words impart, | 
MD. ET. 8 
And all the wholeſome precepts that I give, 
« Obſerve with ſtricteſt reverence, and live. 
© Let all thy homage be to Wiſdom paid, 
© Seek her protection, and implore her aid; 
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: And paſs'd the corner near the harlot's gate ; 
© When lo, a woman comes | 


ESESS 


S ihe fins; and ping nw F 
modeſty, t female 's juſteſt pride, | 
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© I therefare came abroad to meet my dear, 

0 Ant lo, in happy hcur, I find th-e here. 
* My chamber I've adorn'd, and o'er my dei 

* Are cov'rings af the rick ft rap'ftry ſpre23, 

© With linen it is deck'd trom Egypt: brow:;ht, 

© And carvings by the curious artiſt wrought ; 

© It wants no glad perfurac Arabia yields 

In all her citron groves and ſpicy fiele; ; 

Here all her ſtore of richeſt odouiro meets, 

© I'll lay thee in 2 wild-rnefs of ſweets. 

© Whatever to the ſenſe can grateful be 

© Þ have collected — wan but thee, 

© My huſband's gone a journey far aww, 

Much gold he took abroad, and long will fay 

© He nam'd for his return 2 diftant day. 

pos her tongue did ſuch fmooth miſchief dell, * 

© Ard from her lips ſuch welcome flatt ry fell, 

© Th* unynarded youth, in ſilken ferters ty'd, 

© Rr-fgn'd his reaſon, and with eaſe comply d. 

© Thus does the ox to his own flaughter go, 

And thus is ſenſeleſs of th' impending blow. 

© Thus flics the ſimple bird into the ſnare, 

© Thar ſkilful fowlers for his life prepare. 

© But let my ſons attend. Attend may they 

© Whom youthfu! vigour may to fin betray : 

Let them falſe charmers fiy, and guard their hearts 

* A-ainft the wily wanton's pleaſing arts; 

© With care direct their ſteps, nor turn 

6 2 tread the paths of her deecitful way; 

* Leſt they roo late of her fell pow-r complain, = 

* An: fall, where many eser lave deen f 
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Avia Picridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita flo : juvat integros ac.cdere fontcis, 
Atque tauriret 


Luca, 

—prd I trace the muſc ſeato, 

Untrodden yet: tis ſweet to viſit firſt» | 

Untouch'd and virg.n ſtreams, and quench my thirtr. 
— _Cnnrxcn, 


O ſight is the moſt perfect and moſt delightful of all 
our ſenſcs. It filis the mind with the largeſt variety 
of ideas, converſes with it's objects at the greateſt dis 
ſtance, and cuntinues the longeſt in action without being 
tired or ſatiated with it's proper 7 Ihe ſenſc of 

feeling can indeed give us a notion of extenſion, ſhipe, and 
all other ideas that enter at tlie eye, except colours; but at 
the ſame time it is very much ſtraitened and contined in 
it's operations, to the number, bulk, and diſtance of it's 
particular objects. Our ſigut ſeems deſigned to ſupply 
null theſe defects, and may be cenfidered as a more delicate 
and diffuſive kind of touch, that ſpreads itſelf over an in- 
| finice multitude of bodies, comprehends the largeſt figures, 
uud brings into our reach ſome of the moſt remote parts 
of the uni verſe. 5 

It is this ſenſe that furniſhes the imagination with its 
ideas; fo that by the pleaſures of the imagination or fan- 
er (which I ſhall uſe prumiſcuouſiy) I here mean ſuch as 
aſe from vitible objects, either when we have them ac · 
rally in our view, or when we call up their ideas into 
dur minds by paintings, fiatucs, deſcriptions, or any the 
| like occaſicn. We cannot indeed have a fingle _— in 

the fancy that did net make irs frſt entrance through the 
fight ; but we have the power of retaining, altering and 
_ compounding thoſe images, which we have oncc received, 
into all the varieties of picture and viſion that are mot 
agrecable to the imagination; for by this faculty a man 
2 dungeon is capable of catertaining Eimtclf — 


S 
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ſcenes and landſkips more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compaſs of nature. 

There are few words in the Engliſh language which 
are employed in a more looſe and uncircumicribed ſenſe 
than thoſe of the Fancy and the Imagination. I therefore | 
ehought it neceſſary ro tix and determine the notion of 
theſe two words. as I intend to make uſe of them in the 
thread of my following ſpeculations, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the ſubject which I proceed upon. 
J muſt therefore deſire him to remember that, by the | 

pleaſures of the imagination, I mean only ſuch pleaſure 
_ as arife 272 ſight, and that I divide theſe 
pleatores into two kinds; my defign being firſt of all w 
diſcourſe of thoſe primary pleaſures of the imagination, 
which entirely prececd from fuch objects as are before | 

our eyes; and in the next place to ſpeak of thoſe ſecon- | 
dary pleaſures of the imagination which flow from the 
ideas of viſible objects, when the objects are not actually 
before the eye, bur are called up into our memories, or 
formed into agreeable viſions of rhings that are either ab- 
e ken in the ful 
extent, are not fo groſs as thoſe of ſenſe, nor ſo refined | 
as thoſe of the underſtanding. The laſt are, indeed, 
more preferable, becauſe they are founded on fome new 
knowledge or improvement in the mind of man; yet it 
mult be confeſſed that theſe of the imagination are 2 
great and as tranſporting as the other. A beautiful pro- | 
ſpect delights the foul, as much as a demonſtration ; and 
a deſcription in Homer has charmed more readers thana 
chapter in Ariſtotle. Beſides, the pleafures of the ima- 
_ gination have this advantage, above thoſe of the under- 
ing, that they are more obvious, and more eafy to be 
— — 1 - any eye and the ſcene enters. 
The colours paint themſelves on the fancy, with very 
lierle attention of thought or application of mind in the 
beholder. We are ſtruck, we know not how, with the 
ſymmetry of any thing we ſec, and immediately aſſent to 
the beautv of an object, without eaquiring into the parti» 
cular cauſes and occaſions of it. | 
- An 
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pleaſures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. 
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A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many 


He can converſe with a picture, and find an agreeable 
companion in a ſtatue. He meets with a ſecret refreſh- 
ment in a deſcription, and often feels a greater ſatisfaction 


n the proſpect of fields and meadows, than another does 


in the poſſeſſion. It gives him indeed, a kind of pro- 
perty in every thing he ſees, and makes the moſt rude - 


uncultivated parts of nature adminiſter to his pleaſures : 
ſo that he looks upon the world, as it were in another 


light, and diſcovers in it a multitude of charms, that con 
ceal themſelves from the generality of mankind. 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be 
idle and innocent, or have a reliſh of any pleaſures that 
are not criminal ; every diverſion they take is at the ex- 
pence of fome one virtue or another, and their very firſt 
ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice or folly. A man ſhould 
endeavour, therefore, to make the ſphere cf his innocent 
pleaſures as wide as potlible, that he may retire into them 
with ſafety, and find in them ſuch a ſatisfactioun as a wiſe 
man would not bluſh to take. Of this nature are thoſe 
of the imagination, which do not require ſuch a bent of 
thought as is neceſſary to our mere ſerious employments, 


vor, at the ſame time, ſuffer the mind to fink into that 


negligence and remiflneſs, which are apt to accompany 
our more ſenſual delights, but, like a gentle exerciſe to 
the faculties, awaken them from floth and idlenefs, with- 
out putting them upon any labour or difficulty. 

e might here add, the pleaſures of the 
are more conducive to * than my of the under- 
ſanding, which are worked out by dint thinking, and 
cened with de violent e abou of the bran De- 
lyhtful ſcenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, 
have a kindly influence on the body, as well as the mind, 
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ſuades him from knotty and ſubtile diſquiſitions, and ad. | 
viſes him to purſue ſtudies that fill the mind with ſplendid © 


and illuſtrious objects, as hiſtories, fables, and contempla. 
tions of nature. | 
I have in this paper, by way of introduction, ſettled 


the noti n of thoſe pleaſures of the imagination which | 


are the ſubject of my preſent vndertaking, and tndea- 


voured, by ſeveral conſiderations, to recommend to my | 
reader the purſuit of thoſe pleafures. I ſhall, in my nen 
paper, examine the ſeveral fources from whence theſe f 
pleaſurcs are derived. | 0 
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— Diviſum fic breve fiet opus. Mazr. 


The work, divided aptly, ſhorter grows. 
I SHALL firſt conſider thoſe pleaſures of the imagita- 


tion, which ariſe from the actual view and furvey eff 


outward objects: and theſe, I think, all preceed frei 


the fight of what is great, uncommon, or beauriftl. 
There may, indced, be fomething fo terrible or offenfire, . 


that the horror or loathſomeneſs of an object may over- 
bear the pleaſure which reſults from its greatneſs, novelty 
or beauty; bur ſtil! there will be ſuch a mixture of de- 


light in the very diſguſt it gives us, as any of theſe the 


qualiſications are mott conſpicuous and prevailing. 
By greatneſs I do not — mean the b 
object, but the largenefs of 


ulk of any ſingle | 
a whole view, confidered a | 
one entire piece. Such arc the proſpects of * open 
champaign country, a vaſt uncultivated deſart, of huge 
heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide | 


expanſe of waters, where we are nor ſtruck with the no- 


velty or beauty of the ſight, but with that rude kind of 
which appears in many of theſe ſtupendow 


works of nature. Our imagination loves to be filled | 
with an object, or to graſp at any thing that is too big 


b 


for its capacity. We are into a pleaſing 


: 


— 
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— at ſuch unbounded views, and feel a delightful ſtill- 


' neſs and amazement in the ſoul at the apprehenſions of 
them. The mind of man naturally hates eve thing 


that looks like a reffraint upon it, and is apt to ir- 
ſelf under a fort of conſinement, when the ſight is pent 


| up in a narrow compats, and ſhortened on every fide by 


the neighbourhood of walls or mountains. On the con- 
trary, a ſpacious hori-on is an image of liberty, where 


| the eye has rom to range abroad, to expatiate at large 
on the imme nſity of its views, and to loſe itfelf amidſt 


the variety of objects that offer themſelves to its ob- 
ſervation. Such wide and undetermined proſpects are as 
plzaſing to the fancy, as the ſpeculations of eternity or 
intinitude are to the underſtanding. Bur if there be a 
beauty or uncommonneſs joined with this grandeur, as in 
the troubled occan, a heaven adorned with ſtars and me- 
teors, or a ſpacious landikip cut out into rivers, woods, 


upon us, as it 

ariſes from more than a ſingle principle. | 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raiſes a pleaſure 
in the ĩmagi nation, becauſe it fills the ſoul with an agree- 
able ſurprize, gratifies its curiofity, and gives it an idea 
of which it was not before poſſeſſed. We are indeed fo 
often converſant with one ſet of objects, and tired out 
with ſo many repeated ſhows of the ſame ihings, that 
whatever is new or uncommon contributes a little o 
human life, and to divert our minds, for a wt.ile, with 
the ſtrangeneſs of its appearance: it ſerves us fer a kind 
of refreſhment, and takes off from that ſatiety we are 
apt to complain af in our uſual and ordinary entertain- 
ments. It is this that beſtows charms on a monſter, and 


makes even the imperfections of nature pleaſe us. It is 


this that recommends variety, where the mind is every 
inſtant called off to ſomething new, and the attention 


| not ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte itſelf on any 


particular object. Ir is this, likewiſe, that improves 
what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a 
double entertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, arc 
x any ſeaſon of the year pleaſant to look upon, but never 
ſv much as in the * the ſpring, Wr 
* 2 7 al 
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all new and freſh, with their firſt gloſs upon them, and 
not yet to much accuſtomed and familiar to the eye. 
For this reaſon there is nothing that more enlivens a 
profpe&t than rivers, jctreaus, or falls of water, where 
the ſcene is perpetually ſhifting, and entertaining the 

fight every moment with ſomething that is new. We 
are quickly tired with looking upon hills and valleys, 


where every thing continues fixt and ſettled in the ſame [ 
place and poſture, but find our thoughts a little agitated 
and relieved at the fight of ſuch objets as are ever in 


motion, and ſliding away from beneath the eye of the be- 
holder. | | 

Bur there is nothing that makes its way more directly 
to the ſoul than beauty, which immediately diffuſes a ſe- 
cret ſatisfaction and complacency through the imagina- 
tion. and gives a finiſhing to any thing that is great or 
uncommon. The very firſt diſcovery of it firikes the 


mind with an inward joy, and ſpreads a chearfulneſs and 


delight through all its faculties. There is not perhaps 


any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of mat. 


ter :1.2n another, becauſe we might have becn { made, 
that wharfoever now appears loathfeme to us, might have 
ſhewn itſelf agreeable; but we find by experience that 


| there are ſeveral modifications of matter which the mind, 
without anv previous conſideration, pronounces at firſt 


fight beat] er deformed. Thus vide that every 
different f; «cies of ſenſible creatures has its different no- 
tions of beauty, and that each of them is moſt affected 
with the beauties of its own kind. This is no where 
more remarkable than in birds of the fame thape and 
portion, where we often ſee the male determined in 

is courtſhip by the ſingle grain or tinfture of a feather, 


and never diſcovering any charms but in the colour of is | 


Scit thalamo ſervare fidem, ſanctaſque veretur 
Connubii leges ; non ill um in pectore candor 
Soꝛlicitat niveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 
dida lanu do, vel haneſta in vertice criſta, 
2 ve nitor pennarum ; eſt agmina late 
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Fœæminea 22 — — maculaſque requirit 
Cognatas, paribuſque interlita corpora guttis: 
Ni faceres, pidhis Frum circum undique monſtris 
Conſuſam aſpiceres Vulys, partuſque biformes, 
Et genus ambiguum, & veneris monumenta n 

Hinc Merula in nigro ſe oblectat nigra maritog 
Hine focium laſciva petit philomela canorum, 
Agnoſcitque pares ſonitus, hinc noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, & glaucos miratur ocellos. 

Nempe ſibi ſemper conſtat, creſcitque quotannis 
Lucida progenies, caſtos confeſſa parentes ; 

Dum virides inter ſaltus lucoſque ſonorus 

Scre novo exultat, plumaſque decora juventus 
Explicat ad ſolem, patriiſque coloribus ardet. 


The feather*d huſband, to his partner true, 
Preſerves connubial rites inviolate. 

Wich cold indifference every charm he ſees, 

The milky whiteneſs of the ſtately neck, 

The thining down, proud creft and purple wings: 
But cautious with a ſearching eye explores 

The female tribes, his proper mate to find, 

With Kinyircd colours mark' d; did he not ſo, 

Thc grove with painted monſters wou'd abound, 
Th' ambiguous product of unnatural love. 

The black-bir hence ſcle&s her ſooty ſpouſe ; 

The n'ghtingale her muſical compeer, | 
Lur'd by the well-knowa voice: the bird of nicht, 
Smit with his duſky wings and greenith eyes, 
Wo es his dun paramour. The beauteuus race 
Speak the chaſte loves of their progenitors z - 
When, by the ſpring invited, they exult 

In woods and fields, and to the ſun unfuid 

Their plumes, that with paternal culours glow. 


There is a ſecond kind of beauty that we find in the 
| fireral products of art and nature, which does not work 
| as the imazination with that warrath — wy as the 
| beauty that ears in our proper ſpecies, is apt 
| — 4 to rake in us a 12 ebohe, and a kind of 
f indueſs for the places or objects in which we diſcover it. 
This conſiſts either in the gaiety or variety of colours, in. 
ue ſymmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrange- 
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ment and diſpoſition of bodies, or in à juſt mixture and 
ci vet rence of all together. Among theſe ſeveral kinds 
of beauty the eye takes moſt delight in colours. We no 
where dect with a more glorious or pleafing ſhow in 
' n»: ure, than what appears in the heavens at the ri 


and ſetting of the ſun, which is wholly made up of thoſe 


| 


ditferent ſtains of light that ſhow themſelves in clouds of 
a different fituation, For this reaſon we find the poets, 
who are always addreffing themſelves to the imagination, 
borrov-ing more of their epithets from colours than from 
any other topic. | 
As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, 
ſtrange or beautiful, and is ſtill more pleaſed the more it 
finds of theſe perfections in the ſame object, ſo it is capa- 
ble of receiving a new ſatisfaction by the affiſtance of an- 
other ſenſe. Thus any continued found, as the muſic of 


birds, or a fall of water, awakens every moment the 


mind of the beholder, and makes him more attentive to 
the ſeveral beauties of the place that lie before him. 
Thus if there ariſes a fragancy of ſmells or perfumes, 
they heighten the pleaſures of the imagination, and 

e even the colours nd verdure of the landſkip ap- 
-pear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both ſenſcs recom- 
mend each other, and are pleaſanter together, than when 
they enter the mind ſeparately : as the different colours 
of a picture, when they are well difpoſed, ſet off one an- 
other, nd receive an additional beauty from the advan- 
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cu a latet, vis eſt notiffima=— 0%. 
The cauic is ſecret, but th' effect is known.  Avpizon, 


T HOUGH in yeſterday's paper we conſidered how 


every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to | 


affect the imagination with pleaſure, we muſt own that it 


in impotlible for us to aſſign the neceſſary cauſe of this 
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pleafure, becauſe we know neither the nature of an idea, 
nor the ſubſtance of a human ſoul, which might help us 
to diſcover the c nformity or diſagreeableneſs of the one 


to the other; and therefore, for want of ſuch a light, all 


that we can do in ſpeculations of this kind, is to refle& 
on thoſe operations of the ſoul that are moſt ay 


agreeable, 
and to range under their proper heads, what is pleaſing 


or diſpleaſing to the mind, wirhout being able to trace out 
the ſeveral neceſſary and efficient cauſes from whence the 

pleaſure or diſpleaſure ariſes. | 
Final cauſes lie more bare and open to our obſervation, 
35 there are often a greater variety that belong to the fame 
effect; and theie, tnough they are not altogether fo ſa- 
tisfaftory, are generally more uſeful than the other, as 


they give us greater occaſion of admiring the goodneſs 
4 * of the firſt contriver. 


great 
Being has ſo formed the ſoul of man, that nothing bur 
— can be its laſt, adequate and proper happineſs. 
Becauſe, therefore, a great part of our 


what is great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a 
very pleaſing motion of the mind, immediately riſes at 
the conſideration of any object that takes up a great deal 
of room in the fancy, and, by conſequence, will improve 


He has made every thing that * is beautiful in our own 


i ſpecies 
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« ſpecies” pleaſant, that all creatures may be tempted ta. 


multiply their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants; 
for it is verv remarkable that wherever nature is croſt in 


the productions of a monſter (the reſult of any unnatural | 


mixture) the breed is incapable of propagating its like- 
neſs, and of founding a new order of creatures; fo that 
unleſs ail animals were allured by the beauty of their 
own ſpecics, generation would be at an end, and the carth 
unpeopled. 


In the laſt place, he has made every thing that is beau- 


tiful in all other objects pleaſant, or rather has made ſo 
many objects appear beautiful, that he might render the 
whole creation more gay and delighrfal. He has given 
almoſt every thing about us the power of raiſing an 
agreeable idea in the imagination . ſo that it is impotlible 
for us to behold his works with coldneſs or indifference, 
and to ſurvcy ſo many beautics without a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion and complacency. Things would make but a poor 
appearance to the eye, if we taw them only in their pro- 
per figures and motions ; and what reaſon can we aflign 
for their exciting in us many of thoſe ideas which are 
different from any thing that exiſts in the objects them- 
ſelves, (for ſuch are light and colours) were it not to add 
ſupernumerary ornaments to the univerſe, and make it 
more 2greeable to the imagination? We arc every where 
entertained with pleaſing thows and apparitions, we diſ- 
cover imaginary g!orics in the hcavens, and in the earth, 
ard {ce fome of this viſionary beauty poured out upon 
the whole creation ; but what a rough unſightly ſketch 
of nature ſhould we be entertained with, did all her co- 
lourivg difappear, and the ſc ve ral diſtinctions of light and 
hade vaniſh * In ſhort, our ſouls are at preſent delight- 
fully luſt and bewildered in a pleaſing deluſion, and we 
walk about like the enchanted hero in a romance, who 
ſees beautiful caſtles, woods and mcradows ; and at rhe 
ſme time hears the warblivg of birds, and the purling 
of ſtream ; but upon the ſinithing of ſome ſceret ſpell, 
the famaſtic fcene breaks up, and the diſconſolate knight 
finds himſelf on a barren heath, or in a ſolitary deſart. 


It is not improlablc that ſomething like this may be 08 
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- | Gare of the foul after its firſt ſeparation, in reſpect of the 


images it will receive from matter, though indeed the 
| ideas of colours are fo pleafing and beautiful in the ima- 
[ 2 hat it is poſſible the ſoul will not be deprived 
em but perhaps find them excited by ſome other 

| occaſional cauſe, as they are at preſent by the different 
impreffions of the ſubtle matter on the organ of fight. 
I have here ſuppoſed that my reader is acquainted 

with that great modern diſcovery, which is at preſent 
univerſally acknowledged by all the enquirers into natu- 
ral philoſophy : namely, that light and colours, as appre- 
 hended by the imagination, are only ideas in the mind, 
and not qualities that have any exiſtence in matter. As 
this is a truth which has been proved — 
many modern philoſophers, and is indeed one of the 
ſpeculations in that ſcience, if the Engliſh reader would 
ſce the notion explained at large, he may find it in the 
eighth chapter of the ſecond book of Mr. Locke's Eſſa 
on Human Underſtanding. 
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Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice. Hon, 
Zut mutually they need each other's help. Roscomnmon. 


F we conſider the works of nature and art, as they are 
qualified to entertain the imagination, we ſhall find 


I 


| the laſt very defective, in compariſon of the former; for 


| though they may ſometimes appear as beautiful or | 
they can have nothing in them of that vaſtneſs and im- 
menſity, which afford ſo great an entertainment to the 
mind of the beholder. The one may be as polite and 
delicate as the other, but can never ſhew herſelf ſo auguſt 
and magnificent in the deſign. There is ſomething more 
bold and maſterly in the rough careleſs ſtrokes of nature, 
| than in the nice touches and embelliſhments of art. 
The beauties of the moſt ſtately garden or palace lie in a 
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rarrow compaſs, the imagination immediately runs them 
over, and requires ſomething elſe to gratify her; but in 
the wild fields of nature, the fight wanders up and down 
without confinement, and is fed with an infinite variety 
of imeves, without any certain ſtint or number. For 
this resſon we always find the poet in love with the 
country life, where nature appears in the greateſt perfec- 
tion, and furniſhes out all thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt 
to deliglit the imagination. | 


Scriptorum cl.orus omnis amat nemus, & fugit urbes. Hon. 


— To grottos and to groves we run, | IN 
To eaſe and filence ev' ry Muſe's ſon. Porz. 


Hic ſecura quies, & neſcia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum; lic latis otia fundis, 

Speluncæ, vivique lacus; lc frigida Tempe, 

Rlugituſque boum, mollefque ſub arbore ſomni. Viss. 


Here eaſy cuiet, a ſecure retreat, 

A harmleſs life that knows not how to cheat, 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 

And rural pleaſures crown tas happineſs. 

UVavex'd with quaricls, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjays ; 

Cool grots, and living —— the flow'ry pride 

Of meads, 21.4 ſtreams that through the valley glide z 

And ſhady groves that eaſy ſlecp invite, | 
And, after toilſome days, a ſhort repoſe at night. 

Dnypan, 


But though there are ſeveral of theſe wild ſcenes, that 
are more delightful than any artificial ſhows ; yer we find 
the works of nature ſtill more pleaſant the more they re- 
ſemble thoſe of art: for in this caſe our pleaſure riſes 
from a double principle; from the agreeableneſs of the 

obiects to the eye, and from their ſimilitude to other ob- 
jefts : we are pleaſed as well with comparing their beau- 
nes, as with ſurveying them, and can repreſent them to 
vur minds, either as copies or originals. Hence it is that 


ve take delight in a proſpect which is well laid out, and 
6 | KY , — 
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in thoſe accidental landſkips of trecs, clouds and cit. &s, 
that are ſumetimes found in the veins of marble ; in the 
curious fret work of rocks and grottos; and in a word, 
in any thing that hath ſuch a variety or regularity as may 
ſeem the effect of deſign in what we call the works cf 
chance. hs | 

If the products of nature rife in value according 24 
they more or lefs reſemble thoſe of arr, we may be fure 
that artificial works receive a greater advantage from 
their refemblance of ſuch as are natural; becauſe here 
the nmilitude is not only pleaſant, but the pattern more 
perfect. The prettieſt landſkip I ever ſaw, was one 
drawn on the walls of a dark room, which ſtaod oppn- 
lite on one fide to a navigable river, and on the other to 
a park. The experiment is very common in optics. 
Here you tight diſcover the waves and fluctuations of 
the Kater in ſtrong and proper colours, with the picture 
of a thip entering at one cnd, and failing by degrces 
through the whole piece. On another there appeared tlie 
green ſhadows of trees, waving too and fro with the wind, 
and herds of deer among them in miniature, leaping 
about upon the wall. I muſt confeſs; the novelty of ſuch 
a ſight may be one occaſion of its pleaſantneſs to the ima- 
zinarion ; but certainly the chief reaſon is its near reſem- 
biance to nature, as it dues not only, like other pictures, 


give the colour and figure, but the motion of the thing it 


reſents. 
We have before obſerved, that there is generally in 
nature ſomething more grand and auguſt, than what we 


meet with in the eurioſities of art. When, therefore, 


we ſee this imitated in any meafure, it gives us a nobler 
and more exalted kind of pleaſure, than what we receive 
from the nicer and more accurate productions of art. 
On this account our Engliſh gardens are not ſo entertain- 
ing to the fancy as thoſe in France and Italy, where we 
fee a large extent of ground covered over with an agree- 
able mixture of garden and foreſt, which repreſent every 
where an artificial rudeneſs, much more charming than 
that neatneſs and elegancy which we meer with in _— | 
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of our own country. It might, indeed, be of ill conſe. | 


quence tv the public, as well as unprofitable to private 
perſons, to alienate fo much ground from paſturage, and 
the plough, in many parts of a country that is 10 well 
pevpled, and cultivated to a far greater advantage. But 
why may not a Whole eſtate be thrown into a kind of 2 
garden by frequent plantations, that may turn as much to 


the profit, as the pleaſure of the owner ? A marſh over. 


grown with willows, or a mountain ſhaded with oaks, 
are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and unadurned. Fields of corn make 
a pleaſant proſpect, and if the walks were a little taken 
care of that lie between them, if the natural embroi 

of the meadows were helped and improved by ſome 
additions of art, and the ſeveral rows of hedges ſer off 
by trees and flowers, that the ſoil was capable of receiv- 


ing, a man might make a pretty landſkip of his own poſ- 


Writers, who have given us an account of China, tell | 


us the inhabitants of that country laugh at the plantations 


of our Europeans, which are laid out by the rule and line; 


becauſe they ſay, any one may place trees in equal rows 
and uniform figures. They chooſe rather to ſhew a genus 
in works of this nature, and therefore always conceal the 
art by which they direct themſelves. They have a word, 
it ſeems, in their „ by which they expreſs the 
particular beauty of a p 
imagination at 78 ſight, without diſcovering what it i 
that has ſo agreeable an eſſect. Our Britiſh 

on the contrary, inſtead of humouring nature, love to de- 
viate from it as much as Our trees riſe in cones, 
giobes, and pyramids. e ſee the marks of the ſciſſan 
upon every plant or buſh. I do not know whether I am 
ſingular in my opinion, but for my own part, I would ra- 
ther look upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and diffuſion of 
boughs and branches, than when it is thus cut and trim- 
med into a n and cannot but 

that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more delightful 


than all the little labyrinths of the moſt finiſhed par- 


have thei 


terre. But as our great mode!lers of gardens 


ion that thus firikes the 
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moveable plants, with which their ſhops are plentifully 
ſtocked. | 0 
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magazines of plants to diſpoſe of, it is very natural for 
n beautiful plantations of fruit- 
trees, and conttive a plan that may moſt turn to their 
own profit, in taking off their evergreens, and the like 
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Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem. : Vine. 
Next add our cities of illuſtrious name, 8 
Their coſtly labour, and ſtupendous frame. Darven. 


PAVING already ſhewn how the fancy is affefted by 
LE the works of nature, and afterwards conſidered in 
general both the works of nature and of art, how they 
mutually atfift and complete each other in forming ſuch 
ſcenes and prolpects as are moſt apt to delight the mind 
of the beholder, I thall in this paper throw together ſome 


| refleftions on that particular art, which has a more im- 


mediate tendency, than any other, to produce thoſe pri- 
nary pleaſures of the imagination, which have hitherto 
been the ſubje& of this diſcourſe. The art I mean is 
that of architecture, which I ſhall _— with 
rezard to the light in which the foregoing ſpeculations 
have placed 23 entering into choſe rules and 
mraxims which the great maſters of architecture have laid 
cown, and explained at large in numberleſs treatics upon 
tat ſubject. | 

Greatneſs, in the works of architecture, may be con- 
ſidered as relating to thc bulk and body of rhe ſtructure, 
or to the manner in which it is built. As for the firſt, 
ve find the ancients, eſpecially among the caſtern nations 
of the world, infinitely ſuper or to the moderns. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which an old 
author ſays, there were the foundations to be ſeen in his 
ume, which looked like a ſpacious mountain ; what 
could be more noble 23 Baby lon, its hang- 

| wg 
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ing gardens, and its temple to Jupiter Belus, that roſe a 
mile high by cight ſever:l Rorics, each ſtory 2 furlong in 
heizlt, and on the top of which was the Babylonian ob- 
ſervatory. I might here, likewiſe, take notice of the 
huge rock that was cut into the tigure of Semirartils, 
with the ſma!ler rocks that lay by it in the ſhape of itfi- 
butary kings; tlie prodigious baton, or artificial lake; 
which took in the whole Euphrates, till ſuch time as a 
new canal was formed for its reception, with the ſever:] 
trenches through which that river was conveyed. 1 
know there are perſons who look vpon ſome of theſe 
wonders of art as fabulous, but I cannot ind any ground 
for ſuch a ſuſpicion, unlets it be that we have no luch 
works among us at preſent. There were indeed many 
greater advantages fur building in thoſe times, and in that 
part of the world, than have been met with ever flee; 
The carth was extremely fruitful, men lived generally on 
afturaze, which requires a much ſmaller number bf 
hands than agriculture : There were very few trades to 
employ the buly part of mankind, and fewer arts and 
ſciences ro give work to men of ſpeculative tempers ; 


and what is more than all the reſt, the prince was abſo6- | 
lute; fo that when he went to war, he put himſelf at 


the head of a whole people: As we find Se 
leading her three millions to the field, and yet over- 
powered by the number of her enemies. It is no won- 
der, therefore, when ſhe was at peace, and turning her 
thoughts on building, that the could accompliſh fo great 


works, with fuch a prodigious multitude of labourers : 


beſides, that in her climate, there was ſmall interruption 
of froſts and winters, which make the northern work- 
men lie half the year idle. I might mention too, among 
the benetits of the climate, what hiftorians ſay of the 
earth, that it ſweated out a bitumen or natural kind of 
mortar, which is doubtleſs the ſame with that 108- 
ed in Holy Writ, as contributing to the ſtructure of 2 
bel. * Slime they uſed inſtead of mertar. 


In Egypt we ſtill ſee their pyramids, which anſwer to | 


the deſcriptions that have been made of them ; and | 
queſtion not but a traveller might nud out ſcme remain* 
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2 hundred temples diſpoſed among its ſeveral quarters 

and div iſians. | 

The wall of China is one of theſe eaſtern pieces of 

ificence, which makes a figure even in the map of 

the world, although an account of it would have been 
thaught fabulqus, were not the wall itſolf ſtill extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the nobleſt buildings 
tat have adorned the ſeveral countries of the world. It 
i this which has ſet men at work on temples and public 
places of worſhip, not only that they might, by the mag 
nificence of the building, invite the deity to reſide within 
it. but that ſuch ſtupendous works might, at the ſame 
time, open the mind to yaſt conceptions, and fit it to con- 
xerſe with the divinity af the place. For everv thing 

at is majeſtic imprints an ni and revercnce on 
0 mind of the beholder, and ſtrikes in with the natural 
greatneſs af the foul,  _ | 
In the ſecond place, we are to conſider greatneſs of 
manner in architecture, which has ſuch force upon the 
jmagination, that a ſmall building, where it appears, 
Hall give the mind nabler ideas than one of twenty times 
bu bulk, where the manner is ordinary or little. Thus, 
perhaps, a man would have been more aſtoniſhed with 
kg mgjeltic air that appeared in one of Lyfippus's ſtatues 
& Alexander, though no bigger than the life, than he 
pugkt have been with mount Athis, had it been cut into 
tic figure of the hero, according to the propoſal of Phi- 
£135, with a river in one hard, and a city in the other. 

Let any ane reflect on the diſpoſition of mind he finds 
n himſelf, at his firſt entrance int» the Pantheon at 

| kemg, and how the imagination 15 filled with ſomethin 


| 255 and amazing; and, at the ſame time, conſider how 


tle, in proportion, he is affected with the inſide of a 
Gcthie cathedral, though it be five times larger than the 


dther; which can ariſe from nothing elſe but the great- 


pf of the manner in the one, and the meanneſs in the 


Aer: | ; 
have ſeen an obſervation upon this ſubjc& in a French 
Whor, which very much pleaſed me. It is in Monſieur 
2 | Freart's 
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Freart's parallel of the ancient and modern architecture. 
J ſhall give it the reader with the fume terms of art 
which he has made uſe of. I am obſerving,” ſays he, *a 
© thing, which, in my opinion, is very curfous, whence it 
© proceeds that in the fame quantity of fuperficies, the one 
© manner ſeems great and magnificent, and tie other poor 
and trifling ; the reaſon is tine and uncommen. I fay 
then, that to introduce into architecture this grandeur 
of manner, we ought ſo to proceed, that the diviſion of 
© the principal members of the order may conſiſt but of 
© few parts, that they be all great and of a bold and ample 
« relievo, and ſwelling; and that the eye beholding no- 


thing little and mean, the imagination may be more vi- 


« gorouſly touched and affected with the work that ſtands 
1 it. For example; in a cornice, if the gola or 


© cymatium of the corona, the coping, the modillions or 


* dentelli, make a noble ſhow by their graceful projec- 
© tions, if we ſee none of that ordinary confuſion which 
© is the reſult of thoſe little cavities, quarter rounds of 
© the 


iculare, which produce no effect in great 
© and 2 and which very unprofitably take up 
. © place to the prejudice of the principal member, it is 
| © moſt certain that this manner will ar folemy and 
great; as on the contrary, that it — 42 but a 
«* and mean effect, where there is a redundancy of thoſe 
* ſmaller ornament*, which divide and ſcatter the angles 
aof the ſight into ſuch a muititude CF rays, ſo preſſed to- 
« gether that the whole will but a confuſian.” 
Among al! the figures in itecture, there are none 
that have à greater air than the cc care and the convex, 
and we find in all the ancient and modern architecture, 
as well in the remote parts of China, as in countries nearer 
home, that round pillars and vaulted roofs make a great 
part of thoſe buildings which are deſigned for pomp and 
magnificence. The reaſon I take to be, becauſe in theſe 
— we generally ſce more of the body, than in thoſe 
other kinds. There are, indeed, figures of bodies, 
where the cye may take in two-thirds of the ſurface: but 


as in ſuch bodies the fight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral angles, 
| it 


and I know not how many other inter- 
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it does nt take in one uniform idea, but ſeveral ideas of 2 
the fame bind. Look upon the outſide of a doom, your 


exe half ſurrounds it; look up into the inſide, and at one 


glance yau have all rhe proſpect of it; the intireconcavity 
fails into your cye at once, the fight being as the center 
that collects and gathers into it the lines of the whole cir- 


- cymference : in a ſquare pillar, the fight often takes in 
du a fourth part of the ſurface ; and in a ſquare concave, 


muſt move up and down to the different ſides, before it is 


 mafterof all the inward ſurface. For this reaſon, the fancy 


i; infinitely more ſtruck with the view of the open air, 
and ſkies, that paſſes through an arch, than what comes 
ſhrough a ſquare, or any other figure. The figure of 
the rainbow does not contribute leſs to its magnificence, 
than the colours to its beauty, as it is very poetically de- 
ſeribed by the fon of Sirach: Look upon the rainbow, 
{ agd praiſe him that made it; very beautiful it is in its 
{ brightneſs ; it encompaſſes the heavens with a glori- 


vous circle; and the hands of the moſt High have bend- 
ed it. 


Having thus ſpoken of that greatneſs which affects 
the wind in architecture, I might next ſhew the pleaſure 
ihat riſes in the imagination from what appears new and 
pcuatiful in this art; but as every beholder has naturally 
8 Lrcater taſte pf theſe two perfections in every building 
which offers itſelf to his view than of that which 1 have 
hitherto conſidered, I ſhall not trouble my reader with 
«x refieEtions upon it. It is ſufficient for my preſent 
purpoty to obſerve, that there is nothing in this whole art 
vieh pleates rhe imagination, but as it is great, uncom- 
weh Of beautiful. e N 
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No. CDXVI. FRIDAY, JUNE 27. 
Quatenus hoc ſimile eſt oculis, quod mente videmus. 


— Objets fill appear the ſame 
To mind and eye, in colour and in frame, Cnxrxen, 


] AT firſt divided the pleaſures of the imagination into 


fuch as ariſe from objects that are actually before our 


eyes, or that once entered in at our eyes, and are afrer- 
wards called up into the mind either barely by its own 
operations, or on occaſion of ſcmething without vs, as 
ſtatues, or deſcriptions. We have already conſidered the 
firſt diviſion, and ſhall therefore enter on the other, 

which, for diſtinction ſake, I have called the ſecondary 
pleaſures of the imagination. When I fay the ideas we 
receive from ſtatues, deſcriptions, or ſuch like occaſions, 
are the ſame that were onze actually in our view, it muſt 
not be underſtood that we had once ſcen the very place, 
Action, or perſon which are carved or deſcribed. It is 
ſufficient, that we have ſcen places, perſons, or actions in 


general which bear a reſemblance, or at leaſt ſome remote 


analogy, with what we find repreſented. Since it is in 
the power of the imagination, when it is once ſtocked 
with particular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary 
them at her own pleaſure. 

Among the different kinds of repreſentation. ſtatuarv 
15 the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomething likeſt the ob: 
ject that is repreſented. To make uſe of a common in: 
ſtance, let one, who is born blind, take an image in hiz 


hands, and trace out with his fingers the different furrows 
and impretlions of the chiſſel, and he will eafily conceire 
how the ft ape of a man, or beaſt, may be repreſented b 


it; but ſhould he draw his hand over a picture, where all 
is ſmooth and uniform, he would never be able to ima- 


— how the ſeveral prominencies and depreſſions of 2 


uman body could be ſhe un on a plain piece of canvas, | 


that has in it no unevennels or irregularity. Deſcription 
runs yet further from thy things it repreſents than paint- 
b 
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ing; for a picture bears a real reſemblance to its original, 
which !etters and ſyllables are wholly void of. Colours 
ſpeak all lan gua :e, Dit a ace underſtood only 
Pick! a pcople or nation. For this reaſon, though men's 
nece ſſities quick lv put them on finding out fpeech, writ- 
ing is probably of a later invention than painting; parti- 
cularly we are told that in Amzrica, when the Spaniards 
firſt arrived there, expreſſes were ſent to the emperor of 
Mexico in paint, and the news of his country delineated 
by the ſtrokes of a pencil, which was a more natural way 
than that of writing, though at the ſame time much more 
imperfect, becauſe it is impoſſible to draw the little con- 
nexions of ſpeech, or to give the picture of a conjunction 
or an adverb. It would be yet more ſtrange, to repreſent 
viſible objects by ſounds that have no ideas annexed to 
them, -and to make ſomething like deſcription in muſic. 
Yer it is certain, there may be confuſed, imperfect nations 
of this nature raiſed in the imagination by an artificial 
compoſition of notes; and we fiad that great maſters in 
the art are able, ſometimes, to fer their hearers in the 
heat and hurry of a battle, to overcaſt their mjnds with 
melancholy ſcenes and apprehenſions of deaths and fu. 
* or to lull them into pleaſing dreams of groves and 
unis. | 
— inſtances, this ſecondary pleaſure of the 
jmagination, proceeds from that action of me mind, 
which compares the ideas ariſing from the original ob- 
jects, with the ideas we receive from the ſtaue, picture, 
deſcription, or ſound that repreſents them. It is impoſ- 
ſivle be us to give the neceſſary reaſon, vay cb Uporar--- 
tion of the mind is attended with ſo muh pleaſure, as I 
have before obſeryed on the fame occaſon; we find a 
great variety of entertainment derived from this fingle 
inciple : for it is this that not ou gives us a reliſh of 
tatuary, painting and deſcription, but makes us delight in 
all the actions and arts of mimicry. It is this that 
makes the ſeveral kinds of wit pleafant, which conſiſts, 
as I have formerly thewn, in the affinity of ideas: and 
we may add, it is this abio that raiſes the little fatisfac- 
tion we ſometimes find in the different forts of * * 
; W 
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whether it conſitts in the affinity of letters, as an 8 
acroſtic; or of ſyllables, as in doggrel rhymes, echoes ; 
or of words, as in puns, quibbles; or of a whole ſentence 
or poem, as wings and alturd. The final cauſe, probably, 


of anne xing pleafure to this operation of the mind, was 


to quicken and encourage us in our ſearches after truth, 
ſince the diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, and the 
right iſcerning betwixt our ideas, depends wholly upon 
our comparing them together, and obſerving the congruity 
or diſagreement that appears among the ſeveral works of 
nature. 


But I ſhall here confine my{clf to thoſe pleaſures of 


the imagination, which proceed from ideas raiſed by 
words, becauſe moſt of the obſervations that agree with 
deſcriptions, are equally applicable to painting and fta- 
tuarv. | 


Words, when well choſen, have ſo great a force in 


them, that a deſcription often gives us more lively ideas 
than the fight of things themſelves. The reader finds a 
ſcene drawn in ſtrong colours, and painted more to the 
life in his imagination, by the help of words than by an 
actual ſurvey of the ſcene which they deſcribe. In this 
caſe the poet ſeems to get the betrer of nature ; he takes, 
indecd, the landſkip after her, but gives it more vigoruus 
touches, heightens its beauty, and fo enlivens the whole 
piece, that the images which flow from the objects them- 
ſelves apprar weak and faint, in compariſon of thoſe 
that come Fom the exprefiions. The reaſon, probably, 
may be, beauſe in the ſurvey of any object, we have 
2 chof it painted on the imagination, as comes 
in at the eye ; but in its deſcription, the poct gives us as 
free a view of it, is he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral 
parts, that either v did not attend to, or that lay out of 
Lur fight when we {| beheld it. As we look on any 
object. our idea of it 15, perhaps, made up of two or three 
fmple ideas; when the poet repreſents it, he may either 
gwe us 2 more complex ide of it, or only raiſe in us ſuch 
ideas as are moſt apt to affect the imagination. 

It may be here worth cur while to examine how it 


comes to paſs that ſeveral readers, who arc al! acquainted 
with 
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„and know the meaning of the 
nevertheleſs have a different re- 


words they read, 
lich of the [aue deſcriptions. We find one tranſported 


| with a paſſage, which another runs over with coldneſs 


and indifference, or finding the repreſentation _— | 
natural, where another can perceive nothing of likeneſs 
and confourmiry. This different taſte mu? proceed either 
from tue perfection of imagination in one more than in 
another, or from the different ide that ſeveral readers 
afhx to the ſame words. For, 0 ha true reliſh, and 
form a right judgment of a deſcription, a man ſhould be 
born with a good imagination, and .n1.{ have well wei 

ed the force aud energy that lie in the ſeveral words of 2 
language, fo as to be able to diſtinguilh which are moſt 


: fignificant and expreſſive of their proper ideas, and what 


additional ſtrength and beaut are capable of re- 
ceiring from conjunction 2 The fancy muſt 
de warm, to retain the print of thoſe images it hath re- 
ceived from outward objects, and the judgment diſcern- 
ing, to know what expreſſions are moſt proper to clothe 
and adorn them to the beſt advantage. A man who is 
deficient in either of theſe reſpects, though he may re» 
ceive the general notion of a deſcription, can never ſee 
diſtinctly all its particular beauties ; as a perſon with a 
weak ſight may have the confuſed el of a place 


that lies before him, without entering into its ſeveral 
parts, or diſeerning the variety of its colours in their full 
glory and perfection. 0 
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Quem tu, Melpomene, ſemel 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 

Non illum labor I'thmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger, &c. 
Sed que Tibur aquæ fertile perfluunt, 

Et ſpiſſæ nemorum comæ 


Fingent ZEoliv carmine nobilem. | Hon. 


At whoſe bleſt birth propitious rays 
The Muſes ſhed, on whom they ſmile, 
No duſty Iithmian game 
Shall ſtouteſt of the ring proclaim, 
Or, to reward his toil, ; | 
| Wreathe ivy crowns, and grace his head with bays; 
But fruitful Tibur's ſhady groves, 
Its pleaſant ſprings, and purling ſtreams, 
Shall raiſe a laſting name, 15 
And ſet him high in ſounding fame 


WE may obſerve, that any ſingle circumſtance of what 
we have formerly ſcen, often raiſes up a whole ſcene 
aof imagery, and awakens numberleſs ideas that before 
llept in the imagination; ſuch a particular ſmell or colour 
is able to fill the mind, on a ſudden, with the picture of 
the fields or gardens where we ſirſt met with it, and to 
bring up into view all the variety of images that once at- 
tended it. Our imagination takes the l:nt, and leads us 
unexpectedly into cities or thcatres, plains or meadow 
We may further obſerve, when the fancy thus reflects on 
the ſcenes that have paſt in it formerly, thoſe, which were 
at firſt pleatant to behold, appear more ſo upon reflection, 
and that the meme ry heiglucns the deliahtfulneſs of the 
original. A Carteſian would account for both theſe in- 
ſtances in the follou ing manner. 
The ſet of ideas which we received from ſuch a pro- 
ſpect er garden, having entered the mind at the ſame time, 
have a ſet of traces belonging to them in the ay + 
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dering very near one upon another; when, therefore, 
any one of theſe ideas arifes in the imagination, and con- 
ſcquently diſpafches a flow of animal ſpirits to its proper 
trace, theſe ſpirits, in the violence of their motion, run 
not only into the trace, to which they were more parti- 
cularly directed, but into feveral of thoſe that lie about 
r. By this means they awaken other ideas of the ſame 
let, which immediately determine a new diſpatch of ſpi- 
tits, that in the ſame manner open other neighbouring 
traces, till at laſt the whole ſet of them is blown up, and 
te whole proſpect or garden flourithes in the imagina- 
tom. But , wr the _ we received from theſe 
places far ſurmounted, and overcame the little difagree- 
ableneſs we found in them; for this reaſon there was at 
firſt a wider paſſage worn in the pleaſure traces, and on 
the contrary, ſo narrow a one in thoſe which belonged to 
the diſagreeable ideas, that they were quickly ſtopt up, 
and rendered incapable of receiving any animal ſpirits, 
and conſequently of exciting any unpleaſant ideas in the 
memory. | | 

It would be in vain to inquire, whether the power of 
imagining things ſtrongly proceeds from any greater per- 
fection in the foul, or from any nicer texture in the brain 


= E of one man than of another. but this is certain, that a 


noble writer ſhould de born with this faculty in its full 
ſtrength and vigour, fo as to be able to receive lively ideas 
from ourward objects, to retain them long, and to range 
them together, upon occaſion, in ſuch figures and repre- 
ſentations as are moſt likely to hit the fancy of the read- 
er. A poet ſhould take as much pains in forming his 
imagination, as a philoſopher in cultivating his under- 
ſtanding. He muſt gain a due reliſh of the works of 
nature, and be thoroughly converſant in the various ſee- 
nery of a country life. 9 

When he is ſtored with country images, if he would 
£2 beyond paſtoral, and the lower kinds of poetry, he 


ought to acquaint himſelf with the pomp and magniti- 
cence of courts. He ſhould be very well verſed in every 
thing chat is noble and ſtately in the productions of art, 

whether 
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whether it appear in painting or ſtatuary, in the erat 


works of architecture which are in their preſent glory, 


or in the ruins of thoſe which flouriſhed in former ages. 
Such advantages as theſe help to open a man's 
thouyhts, and to enlarge his imagination, and will there. 
fore have their influence on all kinds of writing, if the 
author knows how to make right uſe of them. And 
among thoſe of the learned languages who excel in this 
talent, the moſt perfect in their ſeveral kinds are perhaps 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The firſt ſtrikes the imagina- 
tion —— with what is great, the ſecond with 
what is beautiful, and the laſt with what is ſtrange. 
Reading the Iliad, is like travelling through a country 
uninhabited, where the fancy is entertained with a thou- 
ſand ſavage proſpects of vaſt deſerts, wide uncultivated 
marſhes, huge foreſts, miſ-thapen rocks and precipices. 
On the contrary, the Ancid is like a well ordered garden, 
where it is impoſſible to tind out any part unadorned or 
to caſt our eyes upon a ſingle ſpot, that does not produce 
ſome beautiful plant ur flower. But when we are in the 


Metamorphoſis we are walking on enchanted gruund, and © 


fee nothing but ſcenes of magic lying round us. 

Homer is in his province, when he is deſcribing a bat- 
| tle or a multitude, a hero or a god. Virgil is never bet- 
ter pleaſed, than when he is in bis Elyſium, or ccpying 
aut an entertaining picture. Homer's epithers generally 
mark out what is great. Virgii's what is agreeable. 
Nothing can be more magniiicent than the figure Jupiter 


—. 


mak es in the firſt Iliad, nor more charming than that ef 


Venus in the firſt I ncid. | 


H, vas 7 rus vα ks. 
"AuC;ooa da va. ii ονν avcericcy 


Kere an” afar pour d. hes "Caupmer II. 


He ſpoke and awiul bends his fable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial cur lo, and gives the nod, 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the Gad: 
High heav*n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the center ſhook. 
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thing we never ſaw before, and ſhews monſter after mon. 
ſter to the end of the Metamorphoſis. 
If I were to name a poet that is a perfect maſter in all 
theſe arts of working on the imagination, I think Milton 
may pats for one: and if his Paradiſe Loft falls ſhort & | 
the Encid or Iliad in this refpett, it proceeds rather 
from the fault of the language in which it is written, 
than from any defect of genius in the author. So divine 
2 poem in Englith, is like a ſtately palace built of brick, 


where one may [ce architecture in as great 2 
as in one of marble, though the materials are of a coarſer 


nature. But to conſider it only as it regards our preſent 
ſubje& ; what can be conceived greater than the battle 
of angels, the majeſty of Meſſiah, the ſtature and beha- 
viour of Satan and his peers > What more beautiful than 
Pandzmonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, Angels, Adam and | 
Eve? What more ſtrange, than the crea ion of the world, 
the ſeveral metamorphoſis of the fallen angels, and the 
ſurpriſing adventures their leader meets with in his | 
ſearch after Paradiſe ? No other ſubject could have fur- 
niſhed a poet with ſcenes fo proper to ſtrike the imagina- 
tion, as no other poet could have painted thoſe ſcenes in | 
more ſtrong and lively colours. 0 | 
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No. CDXVIII. MONDAY, JUNE 30. 
: — feret & rubus aſper amomum. Vine. 


THE pleaſures of theſe ſecondary views of the imag- 

| nation, are of a wider and more univerſal natue 

- than thoſe it has when joined with ſight ; for not only 

what is great, ſtrange or beautiful, bur any thing that s | 
diſagreeable when looked upon, pleaſes us in an apt de- 

ſcription. Here, therefore, we muſt enquire after a e 

principle of pleaſure, which is nothing elſe bur the . 

tim of the mind, which compares the ideas that ariſe 

from words, with the ideas that ariſe from odietb 

| * themſelves: 
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themſelves ; and why this tion of the mind is at- 
ended with fo much pleafure, we have before conſi · 


dered. For this reaſon therefore, the deſcription of a 
dunghill is pleaſing to the imagination, if the image be 
repreſented to our minds by ſuitable expretſions ; though 

this may be more properly called the pleafure of 
the underſtanding than of the fancy, becauſe we are not 


ſo much delighted with the image that is contained in the 
deſcription, as with the aptneſs of the deſcription to ex- 


But if the deſcription of what is little, common, or 


|| deformed, be acerptable to the imagination, the deſerip- 


tion of what is great, ſurpriſing, or beautiful, is much 
more ſo ; becauſe here we are not only delighted with 


| — ＋ the repreſentation with the original, but are 
highly ple 


aſed with the original itſelf. Moſt readers, 
| believe, are more charmed with Milton's deſcripric 


ck paradiſe, than of hell; they are both, perhaps, 
| equally perfect in their k ind, but in the one the brimſtone 


and ſulphur are not fo refreſhing to the imagination, 


as 
| — wilderneſs of ſweets in the 


here is yet another eireumſtance which recommends 


n defeription more than all the reſt, and that is if it 
vxpreſents to us fuch objects as are apt to raiſe a ſecret 
| frmeat in the mind of the reader, and to work, with 
nolence, upon his 


s. For, in this caſe, we are 
a once warmed and enlightened, fo that the pleaſure 
becomes more univerſal, and is ſeveral ways qualified 
wo entertain us. Thus in painting, it is pleaſant ro look 
on the picture of any face, here the reſcmblance is 


| bit, but the pleaſure increaſes, if it be the picture of a 


face that is beautiful, and is till greater, it the beauty 
be ſoftened with an air of melancholy or ſorrow. The 


uo leading paſſions which the more ſerious parts of 
| Perry endeavour to ſtir up in us, are terror and pity. 


And here, by the way, on e would wonder how it comes 
paſs that ſuch paſſions as are very unpleaſant at all 
r times, are very agrecable when excited by r 
It is not ſtrange, that we ſhouid A wy 

; 12 | ligh 
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paſſages as are apt to produce hope, joy, 


I ve, or the like emotions in us, 
they never riſe in the mind without an inward ples. 
fure which attends them. But how comes it to paſs, 
that we ſhould take delight in being terrified or dejected 
deſcription, when we find ſo much uneaſineſs 
fear or grief which we reccive from any other 


make on ourſelves at the time of reading it. When we 


look on ſuch hideous objects, we are not a little pleaſed | 


They drag him from his den. 


the reflecting upon dangers that are paſt, or in looking 
on a precipice at a diſtance, which would fill us with 8 


heads. 
In the like manner, when we read of torments, 


wounds, deaths, and the like diſmal accidents, our 


pleaſure does not flow fo properly from the grief which 
melancholy deſcriptions give us, as from the ſecret 
com 


= 
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The wond"ring acighbourhood, with glad ſurpriſe, 
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different kind of horror, if we ſaw it hanging over our | 
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| eompariſon which we make between ourſelves and the 


perſon who ſuffers. Such repreſentations teach us to ſet 
a juſt value upon our wn condition, and make us prize 
our good fortune, which exempts us from the like cala- 
' mities. This is, however ſuch a kind of pleaſure as we 
are not capable of receiving, when we ſee a perſon ac- 
wally lying under the tortures that we meet with in a 
-. deſcription ; becauſe in this. caſe, the object preſſes too 
cloſe upon our ſenſes, and bears fo hard upon us, that it 
does not give us time or leiſure to reflect on ourſelves. 
Our thoughts are fo intent upon the miſeries of the 
ſufferer, that we cannot turn them upon our own happi- 


forrunes we read in hiſtory ' r poetry, either as paſt, or as 


inſenſibly, and overbear ſorrow we conceive for tlie 
ſufferings of the afflifted. 

But hecauſe the mind of man requires ſomething more 
perfect in mattcr, than what it finds there, and can never 
meet with any ſight in nature which ſufficiently anſwers 
it's higheſt idea of plcaſantneſs; or, in other words, 
becauſe the imagination can fancy to itſelf things more 


fill ſenſible of ſome defect in what it has ſcen; on this 
account it is the part of a poet to humour the imagina- 
tion in it's own notions, by mending and perfecting na- 


beauties than are put together in nature, where he de- 
ſerides a fiction. 


He is not obliged to attend her in the flow advances 


krve her conduct in the fuccefſſive production of plants 
and flowers. He may draw into his deſcription all the 
beauties of the ſpring and autumn, and make the whole 
year contribute tomcrhing to render it the more agree- 
able. His rofc-treces, wood-bines, and jeſſamines may 
flower together, and his beds be covered at the ſame time 
with lilies, violets, and amaranths. His ſoil is not re- 
firained to any particular ſer of plants, but is proper ei- 
ther for oaks or myitles, ws j adapts ink 

| 3 i 


& 


Ca 


neſs. Whereas, on the contrary, we conſider the miſ- 


ſictitioue, ſo that the refletion upon ourſelves riſes in us 


ercat, ſtrange, or beautiful, than the eye ever ſaw, and is 


ture where he deſcribes a reality, and by adding greater 


which ſhe makes from one ſcaſon to another, or to ob- 


if to the produtts 
of 
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of every climate. Oranges may grow wild in it; myrrh 
may . with in — hedge, and if he thinks it 
proper to have a grove of ſpices, he can quickly com- 
mand fun en»ugh to raiſe it. If all this will not furniſh 
out an agreeable ſcene, he can make ſeveral new ſpecies 
of flowers, with richer ſcents and higher colours than 
any that grow in the of nature. His concerty 
of birds may be as full and harmonious, and his woods 
as thick and gloomy as he'pleaſes. He is at no more ex. 
in a long viſta, than a ſhort one, and can as 
throw his caſcades from a precipice of half a mile high, 
as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice of the 
winds, and can turn the courſe of his rivers in all the 
variety of meanders, that are moſt delightful to the 
reader's imagination. In a word, 
ling of nature in his own hands, 


In pleaſing error loſt, and charmingly deceiv'd. 


(FP HERE is a kind of writing, wherein the 

quite loſes fight of nature, and entertains 
reader's imagination with the characters 
of ſuch perſons as have many of them 
but what he beſtows on them. Such 
witches, magicians, demons, and departed 
Mr. Dryden calls * the fairy way of 


xy 
1 


f 
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; 
; 
; 
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| 
1 


on the poet's fancy, becauſe he has no pattern to 
low'in it, . work alrogether out of his own 
vention. 

There is a very odd turn of aired 
fort of writing, and it is impoſſible fucceed 
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to be very well verſed in | 
romances, and the traditions of nurſes 
he may fall in with our natural 
thoſe notions which we have im- 
our infancy. For otherwiſe he will be apt to 
fairies talk like people of his own ſpecies, and 
beings, who converſe with dif- 
ſ and think in a different manner from that 
mankind. 
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| | | Non. 
A fatyr, that comes ſtarting from the woods, 
Muſt not at farſt ſpeak like an orator. Rosconmmon. 


do not ſay, with Mr, Bays in the Rehearſal, that ſpirits 
muſt not be confined to ſpeak ſenſe, but it is certain 
their ſenſe ought to be a little diſcoloured, that it may 


«the ſpeaker. | | 


by) 


Theſe deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing kind of horror in 
the mind of the reader, and amuſe his imagination with 
the ſtrangeneſs and novelty of the perſons who arc re- 
preſented in them. They bring up iato our memory 
the ſtories we have heard in our childhood, and favour 
thoſe ſecret tei rors and apprehenſions to which the mind 
o man is naturally ſubject. We are plcaſed with ſur- 
reying the differcat habits and behaviours of foreign 
countries; how much more muſt we be delighted and 
furpriſed when we are led, as it were, into a new crea- 
tion, and fee the perſons and manners of another ſpecies ? 
Men of cold fancics, and philoſophical diipotitions, ob- 


jet to this kind of poetry, that it has not probability 


enough to etfeft the imagination. But to this it 
de anſwered, 1 in general, n 
many intellectual beings in the world beſide * 
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and ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits, who are ſubject to different 
laws and ceconomies from thoſe of mankind ; when we 
ſee, therefore, any of theſe repreſented naturally, we 
cannot look upon the repreſentation as altogether im- 

poſſible; nay, many are prepoſſeſt with ſuch falſe opi 
nions, as diſpoſe them to believe theſe particular a0 
ſions; at leaſt we have all heard ſo many pleaſing rela- 
tions in favour of them, that we do not care for ſeeing 
through the fal ſhood, and willingly give ourſelves up to 
ſo agreeable an impoſture. 

The ancients have not much of this poetry among 
them; for, indeed, almoſt the whole ſubſtance of it 


owes it's original to the darkneſs and ſuperſtition of 


later ages, when pious frauds were made uſe of to 
amuſe mankind, and frighten them into a ſenſe of their 
duty. Our forefathers looked upon nature with more 
reverence and horror, before the world was enlighten- 
ed by learning and philoſophy, and loved to aſtoniſh 
themſelves with the apprehenſions of witchcrafr, pro- 


digies, charms, and inchantments. There was not avil- 


lage in England that had not a ghoſt in it, the church- 
yards were ail haunted, every large common had a circle 


of fairies belonging to it, and there was ſcarce a ſhepherd 


to be met with who had not ſcen a ſpirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind our Engliſh are 
much the beſt, by what I have yer ſeen; whether it be 
that we abound with more ſtories of this nature, or 


that the genius of our country is fitter ſor this ſort of 


poetry. For the Engliſh are naturaily fanciful, and very 
cften diſpoſed by that gloomineſs and melanc holy of 
Et mper, which is fo frequent in our nation, to 
- m_ notiuns and viſi ns, to which others are 1 
Ss. | 
Among the Engliſh, Shakeſpear has incomparably 
_ excciled all others. That noble extravagance of fancy, 
which he had in fo great perfection, thoroughly quali- 
fied him to touch this weak ſuperſtitious part of his 
rea ler's ima.zination; and made him capable of fuc- 


cecding, where he had nothing t) ſupport him beſides | 
the ſtrength of his owa genius: There is ſomething fo 
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who are obliged to follow nature more cloſely, and 
take intire ſcenes out of her. Such are hiftorians, nary. 
ral philoſophers, travellers, geographers, and in a word, 
all who deſcribe viſible objects of a real exiſtence. 
It is the moſt agreeable talent of an hiſtorian to be 
able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in pro- 
r expreſſions, to ſet before our eyes the diviſions, ca- 
dals and jealouſies of great men, and to lead us ſtep by 
Kep into the ſeveral actions and events of his hiſtory, 


* 


We love to ſee the ſubject unfolding itſelf by juſt de. 


and breaking upon us inſenfibly, that fo we may 
kept in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and have time given us 
to raiſe our expectations, and to fide with one of the 


parties concerned in the relatior, I confeſs this ſhews 


more the art than the veracity of the hiſtorian, but I 
am only to ſpeak of him as he is qualified to pleaſe 
the imagination. And in this refpect I ivy has, per- 
haps excelled all who went befcre him, or have writ. 
ten fince his time. He deſcribes every thing in fo 


lively a manner, that his whole hiſtory is an admir- | 


ble picture, and tc uches on ſuch proper circumſtances 
in every ſtory, that his reader becomes a kind of ſpec- 
tator, and feels in himſelf all the variety of paſſiom 


which are currcſpondent to the ſeveral parts of the re- 


lation. | 

But among this ſet of writers there are none who 
more eratify and en] the imagination, than the au- 
thors of the new phil y, whether we conſider their 


theories of the earth or hcavens, the diſcoveries they 


. Have made by glafles, or any other of their contempla- 
tions on nature. We are not a little pleaſed to find every 
en leaf ſwarm with millions of animals, that at their 
largeſt growth are not viſible to the naked eye. There 
is ſomething very engaging to the fancy, as well as 
to our reaſon, in the treatiſes of metals, minerals, pla 
and meteors. But when we ſurvey the whole earth 
at once, ahd the ſeveral planets thar lie within it's 
neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleafing aftoniſh- 
ment, to ſee ſo many worlds hanging one above an- 
other, and ſliding round their axles in ſuch an amazing 
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- THE SPECTATOR, 95 
and folemnitv. If, after this, we contemplate 


thoſe wild fields of Ether. that reach in height as far as 


from Saturn to the fixed ſtars, and run abroad almoſt to 
an infinitude, our imagination find it's capacity filled 
with ſo immenſe a proſpect, and puts itſelf upon the 
tretch to comprelithd it. Bur if we yet riſe higher, and 
conſider the fixed ſtars as fo many vaſt oceans of flame, 
that are each of them attended with a different fer of 
| „and ſtill diſcover new firmaments and new lights 
that are ſank farther in thoſe unfathomable depths of 
Ether, ſo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrongeſt of our tele- 
ſcopes, we are loſt in ſuch a labyrinth of ſuns and worlds. 
and confounded with the immenſity and magnificence of 


Nothing is more pleaſant to the fancy, than to en- 


large itſelf by degrees, in it's contemplation of the va- 
rious proportions which it's ſeveral objects bear to each 
other, when it compares the body of man to the bulk 
of the whole earth, the earth to the circle it deſcribes 
round the ſun, that circle to the ſphere of the fixed 
lars, the ſphere of the fixed ſtars to the circuit of the 


. whole creation, the whole creation itſelf to the infinite 


ſpace that is every where diffuſed abour it; or when the 
imagination works downward and conſiders the bulk 
of a human body in reſpect of an animal a hundred 
times leſs than a mite, the particular limbs of ſuch an 
animal, the different ſprings which actuate the limbs, 
the ſpirits which ſer the ſprings a going, and the pro- 
portionable minuteneſs of theſe ſeveral. parts, before 
they have arrived at their full growth and ion, 
but if, after all this, we take the leaſt icle of theſe 
anumal ſpirits, and conſider it's capacity of being wrought - 
into the world that ſhall contain within thoſe narrow 
dimenſions a heaven and earth, ſtars and planets and 
every different ſpecics of living creatures, in the ſame © 


| analogy and proportion they bear to each other in our 


own univerſe; fuch a ſpeculition, by reaſon of it's 


| nicety, appears ridiculous to thoſe who have not turned 
thuir thoughrs that way, though at the ſame time it is 


founded on no leſo than the evidence of a | 
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tion. „ we yet carry it farther, and Giſcover 
| — of thi little world a new inex- 
hauſted fund of matter, capable of being ſpun out into an- 
other univerſe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this ſubjeft, becauſe } 
think it may ſhew us the proper limits, as well as the de. 
fe&iveneſs of our _—_ how it » 
very ſmall quantity cf ſpace, and immediate in 
e 5 N endeavours to take met 
that is or very little. Let a man try to con- 
ceive the different bulk of an animal, which is tw 


from another which is an hundred times leſs than a mice, | 


or to compare in his | a length of a thouſand 
diameters of the earth, with that of a million, and he 
will quickly find that he has no different meaſures in his 


mind adjuſted to fuch extraordinary degrees of gran- | 
deur or minuteneſs. The underſtanding, indeed, open 
kh 


an infinite ſpace on fide of us, but the 1 
tion, after a few r immediacy a fad 


and finds herſelf ſwallowed up in the i 
void that furrouds it. Our reafon can 2 
ticle of matter th: inſimite variety of divi 

but the ſoon ſight of it, and feels in iiſelf a 
kind of „ that wants to be filled with matter of a 
more ſenfible bulk. We can neither widen nor contraſt 


the faculty wo the dimenſions of extreme. The 
com» 


either — 
ject is too big for eur capacity, when we would 
— ALES > and dw1 
mto nothing, when we endeavour after the idea 
KOom. | 
It is poſſible this defect of imagination maz 
the foul ſci], bur 2s ie afts is conjantiton with the 
Perhaps there may not be room m the brain 
variety of impreſſions, or the animal ſpirits 
capable of figuring them in ſuch a 
fary to excite fo very large or very 
ever it be, we may well ſuppoſe that 
nature very much excel us in this re 
man 
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ru SPECTATOR. 97 
nuch that, perhaps, the imagination will be able to 


th the underſtanding, and to form in itielf 
iſtinct ideas of all the different modes and quantities of 
ſpace. 5 | 0 


No. CDXXI. THURSDAY, JULY z. 
Ignotis errare locis, ignota videre, | ; 
Flumina gaudebat ; ſtudio minuente laborem. Ovid. 


He ſought freſh fountains in a foreign ſoil ; | 
The pleaſure leſſen d the attending toil. Apprisox. 


| 1* pleaſures of the imagination are not wholly con- 


fined to ſuch particular authors as are converſant 


| in material objects, but are often to be met with among 


the polite maſters of morality, criticiſm, and other ſpe- 
culations abſtracted from matter, who, though they do 
not directly treat of the viſible parts of nature, often 


draw from them their ſimilitudes, metaphors, and alle- 


gories. By theſe alluſions a truth in the underfiand- 
is as if were reflected by the imagination; we are 


dle io ſee ſomething like colour and ſhape in a notion, 


and to diſcover a ſcheme of thoughts traced out n 
matter. And here the mind receives a great deal of 
larisfaction, has two of it's faculties gratified at the 
fame time, while the fancy is buſy in copy ing after the 
underftanding, and tranſcribing ideas out of the intel- 
leftual world into the material. 

The great art of a writer ſhcws itſelf in the choice 


ef pleaſing alluſions, which are generally to be taken 


the great or beautiful works of art or nature; for 
though whatever is new or uncommon is apt to de- 


light the imagination, the chief deſign of an alluſion 
| being to illuſtrate and explain the paſſages of an author, 


it ſhould be always borrowed from what is more known = 
and common, than the paſſages which are to be ex- 


Vor. _ Th K Allegories, 
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Allegories, when well choſen, are like ſo many 
tracks of light iw a difcourſe, that make every thing 
about them clear and beautiful. A noble 
when it is placed to an advantage, caſts a kind of glory 

round it, and darts a luſtre through a whole ſentence. 
Theſe different kinds of alluſion are but fo many differ. 
ent manners of ſimilitude, and, that they may pleaſe 
the imagination, the likeneſs ought to be very exact, or 
very agrecable, as we love to ſce a picture where the 
reſemblance is juſt, ar the poſture and air graceful, 
Bur we often ind eminent writers very faulty in this re- 
ſpect; great ſcholars are apt to fetch their compariſons 
and alluſions from the ſciences in which they are moſt 
converſant, fo that a man may ſee the compaſs: of their 
learning in a treariſe on the moſt indifferent ſubject. I 
have read a diſcourſe upon love, which none but a pro- 
found chymift could underſtand, and have heard many a 
{crmon that fould only have been preached before a 
congregation of Carteſians. On the contrary, your men 
of buſineſs uſually have reconrſe to fuch inſtances as are | 
too mean and familiar. They are for drawing the rea- 
der into a game of cheſs or tennis, or for leading him 
from ſhop to ſhop in the cant of particular trades and 
employments. It is certain, there may be found an in- 
finite variety of very agreeable aliufiuns in both theſe 
kinds, but, for the generality, the molt entertaining ones 
lic in the works of nature, M hich are obvious to ail ea- 
pacities, and more d<cli;iitiu! than what is to be found 
in arts and ſcienccs. * 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination, that 
gives an embelli{t ment to yood ſenſe, and makes one 
man's compoſitions more agrecable than another's. It 
ſets off all writings in general, but is the very life 
and high perfection of puertry: where it ſhines in 
au eminent degree, it his preſerved ſeveral poems 
for many ages, that have nothing clſc to recommend 
them; and where all rhe other beautics are preſent, 
the work appears dry and infipid, if this ſingle one 
be wanrtirg. It Ii: tumething in it ke creation: it 
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beftows 2 kind of exiſtence, and draws up to the rea- 
der's view ſeveral objects which are not to be found 
in being. It makes additions to nature, and gives 
grester variety to God's works. In a word, it is able 
to beautify and 'adorn the moſt ii.uſtrious ſcenes in 


5 the univerſe, or to fill the mind with more glorious 


ſhows and æpparitions, than can be found in any part 
of it. 

We have now diſcovered the ſeveral originals of thoſe 
pleaſures that gratify the fancy; and here, perhaps, it 
would not be very difficult to caſt under their proper 


franung. 
Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus, 
Et folem geminum, & duplices ſe oftendere Thebas : 
Aut Agamemnon:us ſcenis agitatus Oreſtes, 
Armatam facibus matrem & ſerpentibus atris | 
Cum fugit, ultriceſque ſedent in limine Duz. VinG. 


Like Pentheus, when diftracted with his fear, 
He faw two ſuns, and double Thebes appear: 
Or mud Oreftes, when his mother's ghoſt 


. Full in his face inſernal torches toſt, 


And ſhook her ſnaky locks : the ſhuns the fight, | 
Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpriz'd with mortal fright ; g 
The furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. | 

N Du rpzx. 


There is not a fight in nature ſo mortifying as that of 


i diſtrated perſon, when his imagination is 


and his whole ſoul difordered and confuſed. Babylon 
in ruins is not {o melancholy a ſpectacle. But to quit 
ſo diſagreeable a ſubject. I only confider oy way 

& conclufi.n, what an infinite advantage this faculty 
| K 2 | gives 
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gives an almighty Being over the foul of man, and how | 


great a meaſure of happineſs or miſery we are capable 
of receiving from the imagination only. 

We have already ſeen the influence that one man ha 
over the fancy of another, and with what eaſe he con. 
veys into it a variety of imagery ; how great a power 
then may we ſuppoſe lodged in him, who knows all the 
ways of affecting the imagination, who can infuſe what 


ideas he pleaſes, and fill thoſe ideas with terror and | 


delight to what degree he thinks. fit? he can excite 
images in the mind without the help of words, and 
make ſcenes riſe up before us and ſeem preſent to the 
eye without the aſſiſtance of bodies or exterior obj 

He can tranſport the imagination with ſuch beautiful and 
glorious viſicns, as cannot poſſibly enter into our preſent 
conceptions, or haunt it with ſuch ghaſtly ſpectres and 


apparitions, as would make us hope for annihilation, - 


and think exiſtence no better than a curſe. In ſhen, 
he can fo exquiſitely raviſh or torture the ſoul through 
this fingle faculty, as might ſuffice to make the whole 
heaven or hell of any finite being. 


This eſſay on the pleaſures of the . os Jos. | Uh 
ing been publiſhed in ſeveral papers, I 1 21 conclude it | 


with a table of the principal contents of each paper. 


THE CONTENTS. 
PAPER I. 


"< 1 perfection of our fight above our other ſenſes. 


The pleaſures of the imagination ariſe origmally 
from ſight. The pleaſures of the imagination divided 


under two heads. The pleaſures of the imagination in 
© ſome reſpefts equal co thoſe of the underſtndj; The 
* extent of the pleaſures of the imagination. advan- 


1 a man receives —— So 
6 hat ref; 
. . un- 
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: PAPER n. 
_ © Three ſources of all the pleaſures of the imagination, 
in our ſurvey of outward objects. How what is great 
« pleaſes the imagination. How what is new pleaſes the 


imagination. How what is beautiful in our own 45 
in 


© pleates the imagination. How what is beauti 


general pleaſes the imagination. What other accident- 


al cauſes may contribute to the heightening of theſe 


PAPER III. FO 
* Why the neceſſary cauſe of our being pleaſed with 


| + what is great, new, or beautiful, unknown. Why the 


© final cauſe more known and more uſeful. The final 
© cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is great. The 


final cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is new. The 


final cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is beautiful 


| in our own ſpecies. The final cauſe of our being pleaſ- 
' ed with what is beautiful in general, | 


PAPER IV. 


The works of nature more pleaſant to the imagina- 
tion than thoſe of art. The works of nature ſtill more 


_ * pleaſant, the more they reſemble thoſe of art. The 


works of art more plcaſant, the more they reſemble 


| * thoſe of nature. Our Engliſh plantations and gardens 
_ * conſidered in the foregoing light. ; 


| PAPER V. 
Of architecture, as it affec̃ts the imagination. Great- 


© neſs in architecture relates either to the bulk or to the 


manner. Greatneſs of bulk in the ancient oriental 


duildings. The ancient accounts of theſe buildings con - 


firmed, 1. From the advantages for raifing ſuch works, 
in the firſt ages of the world, and in the eaſtern cli- 
mates: 2. From ſeveral of them which are ſtill extant- 


| * laſtances how greatneſs of manner affects the imagina. 


K 3 tion. 
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© tion. A French author's obſervation on this fubfeR. 
Why concave and convex figures give a greatneſs of 
© manner to works of architecture. Every thing that 
« pleaſes the imagination in architecture, is either yren, 
© beautiful, or new. | | | 
PAPER VI. , © 

The ſecondary pleaſures of the imagination. The 
| © ſeveral ſources of theſe pleaſures, ſtatuary, painting, 
« deſcription, and muſic, compared together. The final 
* cauſe of our receiving pleaſure from theſe ſeveral 
* ſources. Of deſcriptions in particular. The power 
of words over the imagination. Why one reader more 
« pleaſed with deſcriptions than another. - 


PAPER VII. 
© How a whole ſet of ideas hang together, &c. A 
© natural cauſe aſſigned for it. How to et the ima- 
« gination of a writer. Who among ancient poets 
© had this faculty in it's greateſt perfection. Homer ex- 
* celled in imagining what is great; Virgil in imagin- 
© ing what is beautiful; Ovid in imagining what is new. 


Our own countryman Milton very perfect in all thiee 


reſpects. 


3 PAPER VIII. | | 

© Why any thing that is unpleaſant to behold, pleaſes 
© the 4222 well — Why the ima- 
_ © gination receives a more exquiſite pleaſure from the 
« deſcription of What is great, new, or beautiful. The 
« pleaſure ſtill heightened, if what is deſcribed raiſes 
paſſion in the mind. Diſagreeable paſſions 
hen raiſed by apt deſcriptions. Why terror 
« grief are pleaſing to the mind when excited by de- 
« tcriptivn. A particular advantage the writers in 
try and fiftion have to pleaſe the imagination. 
_ © Ubertivs are allowed them. | | 
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PAPER IX. 


« Of that kind of poetry which Mr. Dryden calls the 

way of w.iting. How a poet ſhould be qualified 
that ariſe 
from it. In this reſpe& why the moderns excel the an- 


(cients. Why the Engliſh excel the moderns. Who the 
| ane Of emblemarical perſons. 


| PAPER x. 
© What authors pleaſe the imagination. Who have 


oſophy 
imagination. Whether theſe defects are eſſential to 


. 


PAPER XI. p 


Ho thoſe pleaſe the imagination, who treat of ſub- 


© jets abſtracted from matter, by alluſions taken from 


| + jt, What alluſions moſt g to the imagination. 
| * Great writers how faulty in this reſpect. the art 


* of imagining in general. The imagination capable of 


pain as well as pleaſure. In what degree the imagina- 
| * now bs capable either of pain or pleaſure.” Q 
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| Hee ſcripſi non otii abundantii, fed amoris erga te. Tort. 
| Thave written this, not out of abundance of leiſure, but of my 


affection towards you. 


DO not know thing which gi greater diſturb- 
1 — . 4 than the falſe notion ſome peo- 
ple have of raillery. It ought certainly to be the firſt 
„to gain the good - will of 
2 is to 

ſhe w 
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ſhew you are well inclined towards them ; what then can 
be more abſurd, than to ſer up for being extremely ſharp 
and biting, as the term is, in your exprethons to your fa. 


miliars? A man who has no good quality but courage, is | 


in a very ill way towards making an agreeablc figure in 
the world, becauſe that which he has ſuperior to other 
people cannot be exerted, without raifing himſelf an 
enemy. Your gentleman of a ſatirical vein is in the like 
condition. To fay a thing which perplexes the heart of 
him you ſpeak to, or brings bluſhes into his face, is a de- 
gree of murder; and it is, I think, an unpardonable of. 

— to ſhew a man you do not care whether he is pleaſ. 


but pray let it be a jeſt. It is no jeſt to put me, who am 
fo unhappy as to have an utter averſion to ſpeaking to 
more than one man at a time, under a neceſſity to explai 

myſelf in much company, and reducing me to ſhame and 


deriſion, except I perform what my infirmity of filence 
ditables me ro do. | 


Calliſthenes has wit, accompanied with th as. 
tiry, without which a man can have no wit at all, a 


found judgment. This gentleman rallics the beſt of any 
man I know, for he forms his ridicule upon a circum- 
ftance which you are in your Heart not unwilling to 
him, to wit, that you are guilty of an exceſs in 
ching which is in itſelf laudable. He very well under- 
ſtands what you would be, and needs not fear your an- 
er for declaring you are a little too much that thing. 


generous will bear being reproached as laviſh, and 


the valiant as raſh, without being provoked to reſent- 
ment againſt their monitor. What has been ſaid to be a 
mark of a good writer will fall in with the character of 
a good companion. The good writer makes his reader 


better pleaſed with himſelf, and the agreeable man 


makes his friends enjoy themſelves, rather than him 
while he is in their company. Calliſthenes does this 
with inimitable pleaſantry. He whiſpered a friend the 
| ether day, fo as to be overheard by a young officer, who 
gave ſymptoms of cocking upon the company, that 
deman nas very much of the air of a general officer. 
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_ youth immedi put on a compoſed behaviour, and 
behaved himſelf bly to the conceptions he believed 


the company had of him. It is to be allowed that Cal- 
ithenes will make a man run into impertinent relations, 


| Þ his own advantage, and expreſs the fatisfaction he 


has in his own dear ſelf until he is very ridiculous, but in 
this caſe the man is made a foul by his own conſent, and 
not expoſed as ſuch whether he will or no. I take it 
therefore thar, to make raillery agreeable, a man muſt 
either not know he is rallied, or think never the worſe of 
n OG 
Acerus is of a quite contrary genius, is more ge- 
_ nenally admired than Calliſthenes, but not with juſtice. 
—— —_— > 


„ — — 
all the reſt in the converſation. | J 
To rally well, it is abſolutely neceſſary that kindneſs 
all you fay, and you muſt ever preſerve 
a friend to ſupport your pretenſions to be 
free with a man. Anus an he to be baniſhed human 


| cl, could make his company tolerated; but they, with 


whom he converſes, are ſure to ſee ſome man ſacrificed 


| vhere-ever he is admitted. and all the credit he has for 
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tion. This he does with ſo much addreſs, that he ſeem | 


rather to bewail himſelf, than fall upon his friend. 

Ir is really monſtrous to ſee how unaccountabl it pre- 
vails among men, to take the liberty of dif} each 
other. One would think ſometimes that the contention 
is, who thall be moſt diſagreeable. Allufions to paſt fol. 
lies, hints which revive what a man has a mind to for. 
Rows, are commontybrouhe forth ore in company of 


hey do net thruſt with the fkill of 


triumph over their imperfections. Fortius would have 
been reckoned a wit, if there had never been a fool in 


the world; he wants not foils to be a beauty, but has that 
natural pleaſure in obſerving perfection in others, that 
his own faults are overlooked out of gratitude by all his 


After theſe ſeveral characters of men who ſucceed o 


fail in raillery, it may not be amiſs to reflect a little fur- 


ther what one takes to be the moſt agreeable kind of it; | 


and that to me appears when the ſatire is directed 
vice, with an air of contempr of the fault, but no i 
to the criminal. Mr. Congreve's Doris is a maſter-piece 

in this kind. It is ILY 
abandoned, but her impudence — 

| kery is made only generofity. 


6 Peculiar therefore is her way, 
Wrcther by nature taught, 

I thall not undertake to ſay, 
* Or by experience bought ; 


For who o'er night objain'd her grace, 
She can next day aifown, 
Aud ſtare upon the ſtrangæ man's face, 
As one the ne er had Known. 


-will 


They de forth even in company of 
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So well ſhe can the truth diſguiſe, 
© Such artful wonder frame, 
© The lover or diſtruſts his eyes, 
Or thinks twas all a dream. 


« Some cenſure this as lewd or low, 
Who are to bounty blind; 


2 Bur to forget what we beſtow, 


6 Beſpcaks a noble mind. T 
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] LOOK upon myſelf as a kind of guardian to the fair, 


and am always watchful to obſerve any thing which 
concerns their intereſt. The preſent paper ſhall be 
employed in the ſervice of a very fine young woman; 
and the admonitions I give her, may not be unuſeful to 
the reſt of her ſex. Gloriana ſhall be the name of the 


' | * heroine in to-day's entertainment; and when I have 


told you that ſhe is rich, witty, young, and beautiful, you 
will believe ſhe does not want admirers. She has | 
fince ſhe came to town about twenty-five of thoſe lovers, 


who make their addreſſes by way of jointure and ſettle - 


ment. Theſe come and go with great indifference 
en bcth ſides; and as beautcous as ſhe is, a line in a 
deed has had exception enough againſt it, to outweigh 


| the luſtre of her eyes, the readineſs of her underſtand- 


ing, and the merit of her general character. Bur 


among the crowd of ſuch cool adorers, ſhe has two 
| who are very affiduous in their attendance. There is 


ſomething ſo extraordinary and artful in their man- 


ker of application, that I think it but common juſ- 
tice to alarm her in it. I have done it in the following 


G 


Madam, 
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1 HAVE for ſome time taken notice of two gentle. 
ic 


© & men who attend you in all publ 
© of whom have alf caſy acceſs to you at your 
© houſe: but the matter is adjuſted between them, and 
Damon, who ſo patſionately addrefles you, has no 
© deſign upon you; bur — 2 who ſeems to be in- 
* different to you is the man, who is, as they have 
© ſettled it, to have you. The plot was laid over a 
bottle of wine; and Strephon, when he firſt thought 
* of you, propoſed to Damon to be his rival. T 
manner of his breaking of it to him, I was fo 
© at a tavern, that I could not avoid hearing. Da 
« mon,” * ſaid he, with a deep figh,” I have long 
« ]anguiſhed for that miracle of beauty Gloriana, and 
jf you will be very ſtedfaſtly my rival, I ſhall certainly 
« obtain her. Do not,” continued he, © be offended 
« at this overture; for I go upon the knowledge of 
« the temper of the woman, rather than any vanity 
« that I ſhould profit by an oppoſition of your preten- 
 « fjons to thoſe of your humble ſervant. Gloriana has 
« very good ſenſe, a quick reliſh of the ſatisfactions of 
4 life. and will not give herſelf, as the crowd of wo- 
„ men do, to the arms of a man to whom ſhe is 
indifferent. As ſhe is a ſenſible woman, expreſ- 
« fions of rapture and advration will not move her 
« neither; but he that has her muſt be the object of 
« her defire, not her pity. The way to this end I take 
« te be, that a man's general conduct ſhould be ayree- 
able, without addreſſing in particular to rhe woman 
de loves. Now, Sir, if vou will be fo kind as to 
„ ſigh and die for Gloriana, I will carry it with great 
« relpe&t towards her, but ſcem void of any thoughts 
« as a lover. By this means I ſhall be in the moſt 


« amiable light of which I am capable; I hall be c- 


« ceived with freedom, you with reſerve.” Daman, 
who has himſelf no deſigns of marriage at all, eafiy 
fell into the ſcheme; and you may obſerve, that where- 
ever You are, Damon appears alſvu. You ſee he carries 


* on an unaflected cxactneſs in his dreſs and m_—_ | 
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« and ſtrives always to be the very contrary of Stre- 
phon. They have already ſucceeded fo far, that your 
« eyes are exer in fearch of Strephon, and turn them- 
© ſelves of couric from Damon. They meet and com- 
© pare notes upon your carriage; and the letter which 
vas brought to you the other day, was a contrivance 
© to remark your reſentment. When you ſaw the bil- 
© let ſubſeribed Damon, and turned away with a ſcorn- 
ful air, and crie4 impertmence! you gave hopes to 
kim that ſhuns you, without ifying him that lan- 
* puiſhes for you. | | 
What I am concerned for, Madam, is, that in the 


« diſpofal of your heart, you ſhould know what you 
« are doing, and examine it before it is loſt. Srephon 
coutradicts you in diſcour'e with the civility of one 
© who has a value for you, but gives up nothing like 
© one that loves you. This ſeeming unconcern gives 
his behaviour the advantage of fincerity, and infen- 
© fibly obtains your good opinion, 17 appearing diſin- 

it. If you watch theſe 
« correſpondents hereafter, you will find that Strephon 
© makes his viſit of civility immediately after Damon 
© has tired you with one of love. Though vou are 
very diſcreet, you will find it no eaſy matter to eſ- 
' cape the tuils ſo well laid, as when one ſtudies to 
+ be diſagercable in paſſion, the other to be pleaſiny 
' without it. All the turns of your temper arc car 
fully watched. and their quick and faithful inteili- 
* genee,, gives your lovers irreſiſtible advantage. You 
ill pleate, Madam, to be upon your guard, and tale 
aul the neceLary precautions a gainſt one who is amiabie 
o you before you know he is enamoured. | 

| lam, 
Madam, 


1 Your moſt obcdient ſervant.” 


Strep\on makes great progreſs in this lady's god 


| Faces, for moſt women being aftuated by ſome intle 
tir af pride and contradiction, he has the 
| L 
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of both thoſe motives by this covert-way of courtſhip. | 


He received a meſſage yeſterday from Damon in the fol. 
lowing words, ſuperſcribed © With ſpeed.” 


AL goes well; ſhe is angry at me, and 1 


4 

4 dare ſay hates me. in It is a good time to 

© to viſit. 13 
© Yours” | 


The compariſon of Strephon's gaiety to Damon's lan- 


gmſhment, ſtrikes her imagination with a proſpect of | 


very agreeable hours with ſuch a man as the former, 
and abhorrence of the inſipid proſpect with one like the 
latter. To know when a lady is diſpleafed with an- 


other, is to know the beſt time of advancing yourſelf. 


This method of two perſons playing into each other's 
hand is fo dangerous. that I cannot tell how a woman 
could be able to withſtand ſuch a ſiege. The eondition 
of Gloriana, I am afraid, is agar oh wy = 
has had fo many opportunities of pleaſing without ſuſ- 
icion, that all which is lefe for and 1 
im, now ſhe is adviſed, to an explanation of his 


fion, and beginning again, if ſhe can conquer the kind 


ſentiments ſhe has already conceived for him. When ce 
- ſhews himſelf a creature to be avoided, the other proper 
to be fled to for ſuecour, they have the whole woman 
between them, and can occaſionally rebound her lore 
and hatred from one to the other, in ſuch a manner a 
to keep her at a diſtance from all the reſt of the world, 
and caſt lots for the conqueſt. 


© N. B. I have many other ſecrets which concern the 
empire of love, but I conſider that winle I alarm me 
« wemen, I inſtruct my men. T 
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No. CDXXIV. MONDAY, JULY 7. 


Edt Ulubris, animus fi te non deficit zquus. Hon. 


Tis not the place diſguſt or pleaſure brings: 
From our cwn mind our ſatis faction ſprings. 


Mr. Speftator, : London, June 24. 
* A MAN who has it in his power to chooſe his own 
« company, would certainly be much to blame 
© ſhould he not, to the beſt of his judgment, take ſuch 
© as are of a temper moſt ſuitable to his own; and where 
that choice is wanting, or where a man is miſtaken 
© in his choke, ant} yer en ND AION 
in the ſame company, it will certainly be his 1 
to himſelf as eaſily as poſſible. 
ln this I am ſenſible 1 do but repeat what has been 
© ſaid a thouſand times, at which however I think no 


| * body has any title to take exception, but they who 


never failed to put this in practice. Not to uſe any 
« longer preface, this being the ſeaſon of the year in 
* which great numbers of all forts of people retire from 
* this place of buſineſs and pleaſure to country ſolitude, 
© I think it nor im 
them as great a ſtock of good humour as they can; 
+ for though a country life is deſcribed as the moſt plea- 
© fant of all others, and though it many in truth be ſo, 
vet it is ſo only to theſe who know how to enjoy lei- 
* ſuce and retirement. | 

© As for thoſe who cannot live without the conſtant 
* helps of buſineſs or compuny, let them cn ſider, that 
* m he country there is no Exchange, there are no 
* play-houſes, no variety of coffec-houſes, nor man 
* of thoſe other amuſements, which ſerve here as ſe 
* many relicfs from the repeated occurrences in their 
* own families; but that tliere the greateſt part of 
their time muſt be ſrent within themſelves, and 
* con{cquently it behoves them to confuler how agree- 


able it will be to thein before they leave this dear 


a town. 


. „le- 


to adviſe them to take with 
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I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were very well en. 
© tertained, laſt year, with the adviccs you gave us from 
Sir Roger's country-ſcat; which I the rather mention, 
© becauſe it is al impoſſible not to Jive pleaſantly, 
« where the maſter of a family is ſuch a one as you 
© there deſcribe your friend, who cannot therefore, I 
© mean as to his domeſtic character. be too often re. 
* commended to the imitation of others. How ami. 
able is that affahility and benevolence with which he 
« treats his neighbours, and every one, even the meaneſt 
of his own family! And yet how ſeldom imutated® 
© inſtead of which we commonly meet with wll-natured 
« expoſtulations, noiſe, and chiding And thu I 
© hinted, becauſe the humour and diſpoſition of the 
1 ** chiefly influences all the other parts of 
* a family. | 

An 3 and kind b between 
© friends and acquaintance, is the greateſt pleaſure of 
© life. This is an undoubted truth, and yer any man 
© who judges from the practice of the world, will be al- 
© moſt perſuaded to believe the contrary; for how can we 
* fuppoſe people ſhould be fo induftricus to make them- 
_ © ſelves uneaſy? What can engage them to entertain and 
« foment jealoufics of ene another upon every the leaſt 
« occaſion? Yet fo it is, there are people who, as it 


© ſhould ſeem, delight in being troubleſome and vexat- | 


© ous, who, as Tul'y ſpeaks, Mira ſunt alacritate ad lii- 
« gandum, * Have a certain cheerfulnefs.in wrangling.” 
And thus it happens, that there are verv few families in 
© which there arc not feuds and animofities, though it s 
«* every one's intereſt, there more particularly, to avad 
them, becauſe there, as | would willingly hope, ng ac 
gives another uncafineſs, without feeling ſome ſhare of 
it.— But 1 am gone beyond what I deſigned, and had 
© almoſt forgot what I chiefly propoſed ; which wa 
© barely to tell you how hardly we who paſs moſt of our 
time in town diſpenſe with a long vacation in the 


country, how uneaſy we grow to ourſelves and w 


© one another when our converſation is confined, inſo- 
much that by Nichauclmas, it is odds but we come to 


« dow» 
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_ © dawnright ſquabbling, and make as free with one an- 


+ other to our faces, as we do with the reſt of the world 


a behind their backs. After I have told you this, I am 
+ to deſire that you would now and then give us a leſſon 


© of good-humour, a family-piece, which, fince we are 
© alt very fond of you, I hope may have ſome influence 
upon us. 
Alter theſe plain obſervations, give me leave to 
© give vou àn hint of what a fer of company of my ac- 
& quaintance, who are now gone into the country, and 
© have the uſe of an abſent avbleman's ſeat, have ſer- 
© tled among r'..mſcives, to avoid the inconvemencies 
« abvre mentioned. They are a collection of ten or 


twelve of the fame yood inclin«tion towards each 


* cther, but of very different talents and inclinations: 
from hence they hepe, that the variety of their tem- 
« pers will only create variety of pleaſures. But as there 
always will ariſe, among the ſame people, either for 


want of diverſity of objects, or the like cauſes, a cer- 


tain ſaticty, which may grow into ill- humour or diſ- 
content, there is a large wing of the houte which they 
deſign to employ iu the nature of an infirmary. Who- 
derer ſays a pceviſh thing, or acts any thing which 
t betray a ſonrneſs or iudiſpoſition to company, is im- 
© mediately to be conveyed to his chamber in the in- 
* txrmary; from whence he is not to be relieved, until by 
his manner of ſubmifſion, and the ſentunents expreſſed 
in his petition for that purpoſe, he appears to the 
* majority of the company to be 4gain fit for ſociety. 


| © You ore to underſtand, that a! i[l-natured words or 


* uneaſy geſtures are ſufficient cauſe for baniſhment; 
© ſpeaking imparicatiy to ſervants. making a man repeat 


what he favs, or any thing that betrays inattention or 


 athumonr are alſa crimmal withour reprieve: but it 
is provided, that whoever obſcrves the ill-natured fit 
coming upon himſelf, and voluntary retires, ſhall be 
© recuived ar his return from the intirmary with the 
higheſt marks of ettcen.. By rhef and other whole 
ſome merhbods it is expected that if they canaor cure 
"0% Mother, vit at lcaſt racy have taken care that 

| L 3 | | « the 
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* the ill- humour of one thall not bc troubleſome to 
© the reſt of the company. There are many other 
© rules which the ſociety have eſtabliſhed for the pre- 
« ſervation of their eaſe and tranquillity, the effects of 
« which, with the incidents that :riſc among them, ſhall 
$ be communicated to you from time to time for the pub- 
6 lic good, by, 8 


| Tour humble ſervant, 
* 3 *R. 0. 
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Frigora miteſcunt zephyris ; ver protcrit æſtas 
Interitura, ſimul N 
Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit; & mox 


The cold grows ſoſt with weſtern gales, 
The ſummer over ſpring prevail, 
But yields to autumn's fruitful rain, 
As this to winter ſtorms and hails: 
Each loſs the haſting moon repairs again, 
Sin W. Trurt!. 


« Mr. Spectator, 


6 
, tible delight, than the enjoyment of a cocl fill 
evening after the uncaſineſs of an hot ſultry day. 
Sch a one I paſſed not long ago, which made me 
rice when the hour was come for the ſun to fer, 
* tizat I might enjoy the freſhneſs of the evenirg in 
my garden, which then affords me the pleaſarteſt 
+ hours I paſs in the whole four and twenty. I im- 
* mediateiy roſe from my couch, and went down int 
ir. You deſcend ar firſt by twelve ſtone ſteps intoa 
harre ſquare divided into four graſs-plets, in each ef 
* which is a ſtatue of white marble. This is ſeparated 
from a large partcrre by a low wall, and from thence 
$4 © threug? 


Bruma recurrit iners. . Hoa. 
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| PHERE is hardly any thing gives me a more ſen. | 


| « through a pair of iron gates, are led into a 
* lead walk of the fect rach, et on each fide with tall 


beef the wind ruſtling on the leaves, the —_— of — 
© thruth and nightingale, and the coolneſs 
all conſpired w make me lay aſide all e 
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* yews, and on either hand bordered by a canal, which 
* en the right divides the walk from a wilderneſs parted 
* into varicty of aileys and arbours, and on the left 
from a kind of ampitheatre, which is the * 
* of a great number of oranges and my 
* moon ſhonc bright, and ſcemed then moſt N 
to tupply the place of the fun, obliging me with as 
much light as was neceſſary to diſcover a plea- 
* ting objects, and at the ſame time diveſted of all power 
* of heat. The reflection of it in the water, the fanning 


3 and brought me into uch a tranquillity 
+ mind, as is I believe the next happineſs to that of 


_ © hereafter. In this ſweet retirement I naturally fell 


imo the repetition of ſome lines out of a poem of Mil- 

tons which hc entitles Ill Penſeruſa, the ideas of which 

© were excellently 3 to * — wanderings of 
thought. | 


«© Sweet bird! 9 
& Moſt muſical! moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft, the woods among, 
« I wyo to hear thy evening fong : 
„ And miſſing thee, I walk unſcen 
* On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, - 
& To behold the wand' ring moon, 
* Riding near her higheſt noon, E 
Like one that had deen led aſtray, 0 ZF 
« Thro' the Heav*ns wide pathlets wy, an. — | 
% And oft, as if her head the bow'd, 
% Stooping thre? a fleecy cloud. 


4 Then let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
& Wave with his wings in airy ſtream. 

„ Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 

& Softly on my eye-lids laid: 

6 5 as | wake, ſweet muſic breathe 


& Above, about, or underuc. th, 
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et Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or the unſeen genius ot the wood. 


] reflected then upon the ſweet viciſſitudes of night 


© and dav, on the charming diſpoſition of the ſeatons, 
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and their return again in a perpetual circle: And oh! 


faid I, that I could from rhefe my declining years re- 


turn again to my firſt ſpring of youth and vigour; 
but that, alas! is impoſſible : all that remains within 
my power, is to fofren the inconveniences I feel, 
with an eaſy contented mind, and the enjoyment ef 


ſuch delights as this ſolitude affords me. In this 


thought 1 fat me down on a bank. of flowers, and 
dropt into a flumber, which whether ir were the effett 
of fumes and vapours, er my preſent thoughts, I 
know not; but methought the genius of the garden 
ſtood before me, and introduced into the walk where 
J lay, this drama and different ſcenes of the revoly- 
tion of the vcar, which whilſt I then ſaw, even in 

dream, I refolved to write dawn, and fend to the 
The firſt perfon whom I ſaw advancing toward 


me, was a youth of a moſt beautiful air and ſhape, 


though he ſeemed not yet arrived at that exact pro» 
portion and ſymmetry of parts which a little more time 
would have p iven him; but however, there was fuck 


a bloom in his countenance, ſuch ſatisfaction and jor, 


that I thought it the nt detirable form that I had 
ever ſcen. He was c:vhed in a flowing mantle of 
green ſilk, interwoven with àowers: he had a chap- 


let of rotes on his he, and a Nareiſſus in his hand; 


primroles and violets ſprang up under his feet, and all 
nature was cheered at his approach. Flora was on 
one hand, ard Vertumnus on the other in a robe cr 
changeable filk. After this I was furpritcd to ſce the 
moon beams reflected with a ſudden glare from ar- 
mour, and to ſce a man completely armed advancing 
with his {word drawn. I was foon informed by the 
genius it was Mars, who had long uſurped a place 
among the attendants of the ſpring. He made ww 

| a {ttc 
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« 2 ſofter appearance: it was Venus, without any orna- 

© ment but her own beauties, not ſo much as her own 

© ceftus, with which the had encompaſſed a globe, which 

12 in her right hand, and in her | he had a 
* ſcepter of gold. After her followed the Graces with 

their arms entwined within one another: their 

© were looled and they moved to the ſound of fot 


he, ſtriking the ground — with their four. 


© Then came up the three months which belong to this 
' ſeaſon. As 8 towards me, * * | 
© methought in his look a louring roughneſs, w a 
© befitred a month whicli was ranked in fo foft a ſeaſon; 
© hut as he came forwards his features became infen-e 
* fbly more mild and gentle: he ſmeothed his brow, 
© nd looked with fo fweet a countenance that I could 


- ah Rn 1 | 


_ * complaints, gentle extaſies, and tender ſighs of lovers; 


© rows of __— and as many — of per · 


11 After theſe 1 
; man advance in the | prime and vigour of his age: 
© his and ruddy, his black, 
' 2nd fell down — ringlets beneath his ſhoul- 
* ders; a mantle of hair coloured ſilk hung looſely upon 


„hm: he advanced with a oy 
Lies. 


" ſought out the ſhade 
8 en. He was particularly y well-pleaſed 

. him with their 

* ke had two companions 3 

„ade him appear the moſt agreeable, the one was 
* Aurora with fingers of roſes, and her feet bi 

und in grey: the other was Veſper in a robe _ 

o 
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* beſet with drops of goid, whoſe breath he 


* whilft it paſſed over a bundle of honey- ſuckles, and 


_ © tuberoſes which he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres 
© followed them with four reapers, who danced a mor. 
© rice to the ſound of oaten pipes, and cymbals. Then 
came the attendant months. June retained ſtil] ſome 
© ſmall likeneſs of the Spring; but the other two ſeemed 
to ap with a leſs vigorous tread, eſpecially Auguſt, 

6 emed almoſt to faint, whilſt for half the ſteps be 
© took, the dog-ftar levelled his rays full at his head: 
© they paſſed on and made way for a perſon that ſeemed 
to bend a little under the weight of years; his beard 


| "© and hair, which were full grown, were compoſed of an | 
grey: he wore a robe 


© equa! number of black and g 
© which he had girt round him of a yellowifh caſt, no 
© unlike ms of fallen leaves, ove oy hoy walked 

© upon. I t he hardly made amen I 
© the 2 by large quantity es 
* which be bore in his hands. Plenty walked by his fide 
«* with an healthy freſh countenance, pouring out from 
© an horn all the various product of the year. Pomona 
© followed with a glaſs of cyder in her hand, with Bac- 
* chus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied by a 
_ © whole troop of ſatyrs, fauns, and ſylvans. September, 
* who came next, ſeemed in his locks to promiſe a new 
* Spring, and wore the livery of thoſe months. The ſue- 
* cceding month was all foiled with the juice of grapes, 
© as if he had juſt come from the wine - preſs. Noxember, 
though he was in this diviſion, yet by the many ſtops 
© he made ſeemed rather inclined to the Winter, which 
* followed cloſe at his heels. He advanced in the ſhipe 
* of an old man in the extremity of rage: the hair he 
had was ſo very white it ſeemed a real ſnow ; his exes 
* were red and piering, and his beard hung with a great 
* quantity of icicles: he was wrapt vp in furrs, but 
vet fo pinched with exceſs of cold, that his limbs were 
all contraſted, and his body bent to the ground, fo 
© that he could not have ſupported himſelf had it not 
deen for Comus the god of revels, and Neceſſity the 
o mother 
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| © there was little diſtinction to be made 
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«© mother of Fate, who ſuſtained him on each fide. The 


and mantle of Comus was one of the things that 
« moſt ſurpriſed me; as he advanced towards me, his 
« countenance ſeemed the moſt defirable I e 
2 fore · part of his mantle was pictured j 

light and ſatisfaction, with a thouſand emblems — 
« riment, and jeſts with faces looking two ways at once; 


_ © but as he paſſed from me I was amazed at a ſhape fo little 


* correſpondent to his face: his head was bald, and all 
« the reſt of his limbs appeared old and deformed. On 
the hinder part of his mantle was repreſentcd Murder 
„with diſhevelled hair and a dagger all bloody, _ 
iv ſcarler, and Suſpicion ſquinting with both 

* eyes; but above all the moſt conſpicuous was the battle 
« of the Lapithz and the Centaurs. I deteſted fo hide- 
* ous a ſhape, and turned my eyes upon Saturn, who was 
« fraling away behind him with a ſcythe in one hand 
and an hour-glaſs in t other unobſerved. Behind Ne- 
© celfiry was Veſta the goddeſs of fire, with a lamp which 


« was perperually ſupplicd with oil, and whoſe flame was 
© eternal. She cheered the rugged brow of Neceflity, 
© and warmcd her fo far as almoſt to make her aſſume 

the features and likeneſs of Choice. December, Janu- 
© ary, anil February, paſſed on after the ref all in furrs; 
and they were more or leſs difpleating as diſ- 
* cvercd more or leſs haſte rowards the bo” x return 
6 cf Spring. 2. 
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No. CDXXVI. WEDNESDAY, JULY g. 
3 uid non mortal} pectora cogis, 

Auri facra fam es Vans. 
O ſacred hunger of pernicious gold ! 


What bands of faith can impious lucre hold! Du vn. 


A VERY agreeable friend of mine, the other day, car- 
£2 rying me in his coach into the country to dinner, 
fell into diſcourſe concerning the care of parents due to 
their children, and the piety of children towards their pa- 
rents. He was reflecting upon the ſucceſſion of particu» 
lar virtues and qualities there might be preſerved from 
one generation to another, if theſe regards were recipto- 
cally held in veneration: but as he never fails to mix an 
air of mirth and good-humour with his got d ſenſe and 
reaſoning, he entered into the following relation. 


I WILL not be confident in what century, cr under what 
® reign it happened, that this want of :nvtual confidence 
and right underſtanding between father and fon was fa» 
tal to the family of the Valentines in Germany. Baſilius 
Valentinus was a perſon who had arrived at the utmoſt 
perfection in the hermetic art, and initiated his ſon Alex» 
andrinus in the ſame myſteries: but as jou know they 
are not to be attained hut by the painful, the pious, the 
chaſte, and pure of heart, Baſilius did not cn to him, 
becauſe of his youth and the deviations toc natural to 
it, the greatcſt ſecrets of which he was maſter, as well 
knowing that the operation would fail in che hards of a 


man fo liable to errors in life as Alexandrinus. But be- 
lieving, from a certain indiſpoſition of mind as wil! a 


body, his diſſolution was drawing nigh, he called Ales 
andrinus to him, and as he lay on a couch, over gninſt 
which his fon was feared, and prepared by. ſending out 
ſervants one after another, and admonition to examine 
that no one overheard them, he revealed the moſt impor- 
tant of Jus tecrcrs with the ſolemnity and langusge of an 

ategt, 
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| long the lucubrations, conſtant the labours of thy father, 
| not only to gain a great and plentiful eſtate to his poſteri- 


| hour mutually lay aſide the authority of having beſtowed 
life on each other, but live as brethren, and new 
| medicines againſt ſuch another period of time as will de- 
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alept. My fon, ſaid he, many have been the watchings, 


e 
3 my child, I do not mean that ſhalr 
be taken from me, but that I will never leave thee, and 


} 
; 


4 ++ 
s 
HO 


give me life as 1 have you, and : 


4 


luch was the pious ſorrow of the ſon at the loſs of ſo 


excellent a father, and the firſt tranſports of grief had 
| wholly diſabled him from all manner of buſineſs, that 


he never thought of the medicines till the time to which 
dis father had limited as efficacy was expired. — 
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tell the truth, Alexandrinus was a man of wit and plea- 
ſure, and confidered his father had lived out his natural 


of it; but thar he himſelf, poor ſinner, wanted 
reer hitherto; and in 
the examination of his heart, reſolved to go on as he did 
with this natural being of his, but repent very faithfully, 
nnn he ſhould be 


gt 


It has ed, that Providence pu- 
niſhes the of men, who would do immoderately 


began to en 
Kent, Stele 


„ as he 
EEE AS 


ene of 
men ſhould be fuſpiciow, 


ve been before you, you nor 
" arg or the good effects of the 
or, the renowned Bafilius. Hs 


time, his life was long and uniform, ſuitable to the re. 


Ee when time ſhould | 


e the day of his | 
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known in the philoſophic weeld, 
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ELSE 
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| would not cut the leaſt bit off him, 


Lr irrer 


| Fewards of his pains, he began the work: but lo! when 
M2 | 
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I ſhall never forget the venerable air of his countenance, 


| when he let me into the profound myſteries of the ma- 


ragdine table of Hermes. It is true, faid he, and far 
removed from ail colour of deceit; that which is infe- 


| * rior is like that which is ſuperior, by which are ac- 


« quired and perfected all the miracles of a certain work. 
© The father is the fun, the mother the moon, the wind 
© is the womb, the earth is the nurſe of it, and mother 
© of all perfection. All this muſt be received with mo- 
deſty and wiſdom. The chymical le carry in 
all their jargon a whimſical ſort of piety which is ordi- 
nary with great lovers of money, and is no more but 
deceiving themſelves, that their regularity and firiftneſs 


of manners for the ends of this world, has ſome affinity 


to the innocence of heart which muſt recommend them 
to the next. Renatus wondered to hear his father talk 
ſo like an adept, and with ſuch a mixture of piety, 
while Alexandrinus obſerving his attention fixed, pro- 
ceeded : this phial, child, and this little earthen pot 
will add to thy eftate ſo much, as to make thee the 
richeſt man in the German empire. I am going to my 
long home, but ſhall not return to common duſt. Then 
he reſumed a countenance of alacrity, and told ham, 


that if within an hour after his death he anointed his 


whele body, and poured down his throat that li 


| which he had from old Bafilius, the corps would be con- 


verted into pure gold. I will not pretend to expreſs to 
vou the unfeigned tenderneſs that paſſed between theſe 


two extraordinary perſons; but if the father recommend 


ed the care of his remains with vehemence and affec- 
tion, the fon was not behind-hand in 2 that he 

but upon the ut - 
moſt extremity, or to provide fox his younger brothers 


And ſiſters. 


Well, Alexandrinus died. and the heir of his body 
(as our term is) could not forbear in the wantonneſs of 
his heart, to meaſure the length and breadth of his be- 
loved father, and caſt up the enſuing value of him before 
he procceded to operation. When he knew the immenſe 


he 
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he had anointed the corps all over, and began to apply 
rr 
broke the phial. 


Ne. CDXXVII. THURSDAY, JULY 16. 


e ſhould be as careful of our words, as our actions; and as 


is a certain ſign of an ill heart to be inclined to 
defamation. They who are harmleſs and innocent 
ean have no gratification that way; but it ever ariſes 
from a negleft of what is laudable in a man's ſelf, and 
impatience of ſeeing it in another. Elſe why ſhould 
virtue provoke? Why ſhould beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch a 
| — given to ſcandal never lets the men- 
tion of either paſs by him without offering ſomething to 
—ů A lad the other day at a viſit 


being attacked ſomewhat rudely by one, whoſe own cha- 
rafter 


S © *S 


ber of votes they have on their fide among the multitude, 
whereas it is really the inſeparable follower of good and 
| ame 1s as natural a follower of merit, 
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ftion. It was not alittle diverting the other day to obſerve 
a lady reading a poſt- letter, and at theſe words, © After 
« all her airs, he has heard ſome ſtory or other, and the 


match is broke off, give orders in the midſt of her 


readinz, * Put to the horſes. That a young woman of 
it had miſſed an advantageous ſettlement, was news 
not to be delayed, leſt ſomebody elfe ſhou d have given 


her malicious acquaintance that ſatisfacti before her. 
The unwillingneſs to receive good tidings 1s a quality 
as inſeparable from a ſcandal-bearer, as the readineſs to 


divulge bad. But, alas! how wretchedly low and con- 
temptible is that ſtate of mind, that cannot be pleaſed 


but by what is the ſubject of lamentation. This temper 


has ever been in the higheſt degree odious to gallant 
ſpirits. The Perfian ſoldier, who was heard reviling 
Alexander the Great, was well admoniſhed by his officer, 
« Sir, you are paid to fight againſt Alexander, and not to 
rail at him.” | 3 
Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending his client 
from general ſcandal, ſavs very handlomely, and with 
much reaſon, * There are many who have particular en- 
« gayements to the profecutor: there are many who are 


+ known to have ill-will to him for whom I ar; 


there are many who are naturally addicted to defama- 
tion, and envious of any good to any man, who may 
© have contributed to ſpread reports of this kind: for 
nothing is fo ſwift as ſcandal, nothing is more eaſily 


| * ſent abroad, nothing received with more welcome, no- 


thing diffuſes itſelf fo univerſally. I thall not deſire, 


that if any report to our difadvantage has any ground 


* for it, you would overlook or extenuate it: but if there 
be any thing advanced, without a perſon who can ſay 
+ whence he had it, or which is atteſted by one who for- 
got who told him it, or who had it one of fo 
* little confideration that he did not then think it worth 


* his notice, all ſuch teſtimonies as theſe, I know, you 


* will think too flight to have any credit againſt the in- 


| * nocence and honour of your fellow-citizens.” When 


an ill report is traced, it very often vanithes among ſuch 


| the orator has here recited. And how deſpicable a 
* M 3 creature . 


——— 
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creature muſt that be, who is in pain for what paſſez 
among ſo frivolous a people? There is a town in War. 
wickſhire of good note, and formerly pretty famous for 
much animoſity and diſſenſion, the chief families of which 
have now turned all their whiſpers, backbitings, envies, 
and private malices, into mirth and entertainment, by 
means of a iſh old gentlewoman, known by the 
title of the Blucmantle. This heroine had for 


malice. This good body is of a laſting conſtitution, 
extremely in her eyes, and decrepid in 


her feet. The two circumftances of being always a 


to have the better memory. There is another thing to ö 


de — oe . is, that 2 uſual with old 
people, ſhe has a livelier memory ings which paſl 
ſhe was very young, than of late years. to 
ſhe docs not only not love any 


one body in it. She | 
| peeviſh, that ſhe quarrels with all about her, 
and ſometimes in a freak will inſtantly change her ha- 
bitation. To indulge this humour, the is led about the 
grounds belonging to the ſame houſe the is in, and the 
perſons to whom the is to remove, being in the plot, ae 
ready to receive her at her own chamber agai 


ſtared times, the gentle woman at whoſe houſe the ſup- A 


poles ſhe is at the time, is ſent for to quarrel with, ac- 
cording to her common cuſtom: when they have a mind 
to drive the jeſt, ſhe is immediately urged to that degree, 


that the will board in a family with which ſhe has never | 
yet been; and away the will go this inſtant, and tell 
Guns as Gas the muſt have bers Going of Gam. Þ | 
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this means ſhe has been an inhabitant of every houſe in 
| the place without ſtirring from the fame habitation: and 
the many ſtories which every body furniſhes her with 
to favour that deccit, make her the general intelligencer 
of the town of all that can be faid of one woman againſt 
another. Thus groundleſs ftories die away, and ſome- 
times truths are ſmothered under the general word, when 
they have a mind to diſcountenance a thing, Oh! that is 
in my lady Bluemantle's memoirs. | x > 
Whoever receives impreſſions to the diſadvantage of 
others without examination, is to be had in no other 
credit for intelligence than this good lady Bluemantle, 
whe is ſubjected to have her ears impoſed upon for want 
of other helps to better information. Add to this, that 
other ſcandal-bearers ſuſpend the uſe of theſe faculties 
which ſhe has loſt, rather than apply them to do juſtict 
to their neighbours; and I think, for the ſervice of my 
fair readers, to acquaint them, that there is a voluntary 
lady Bluemantle at every viſit in town. e 


No. CDXXVIII. FRIDAY, JULY 11. 


The Devil take the hin lmoſt! 


is an imperti and unreaſonabie fault in con- 
verſation, for one man to take up ail the diſcourſe. 
It may poſſibly be objected to me mvſclf, that I am 
guilty in this kind, in entertaining the town every day, 
and not giving fo many able perſons who have it more 
in their power, and as much in their inclination, an 
opportunity to oblige mankind with their thoughts. 
Beſides, ſaid one whom I overheard the other day, why 
muſt this paper turn altogether upon topics of learning 
and moraliry? Why ſheuld it pretend only to wit, hu- 
mour, or the like? Things which are uſeful only to 
| amuſe men of literature and ſuperior educution. I would 


have it conſiſt allo of all things which may be ncceſſary 
1 


, / x e . 
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or uſeful to any part of ſociety, and the mechanic am 
ſhould have their place as well as the liberal. The 
—of gain, huſbandry, and thrift, will ſerve a greater 


number of people, than diſcourſes upon what was well | 


faid or done by ſuch a philoſopher, hero, general, or 
poet. I no ſooner heard this critic talk of my works, but 
1 minuted what he had _ _ — 4 that inſtant te- 
ſolved to enl the plan of my ſpeculations, by givi 

notice to all * of all orders, and each *. hat | 
they are pleaſed to ſend me diſcourſes, with their names 
and places of abode to them, fo that I can be ſatisfied 
the writings are authentic, ſuch their labours ſhal! be 
_ faithfully inſerted in this paper. It will be of much 
more conſequence to a youth in his apprenticeſhip, to 
know by what rules and arts ſuch a one became ſheriff 
of the city of London, than to ſee the ſign of one of his 
own quality with a lion's hcart in each hand. The 
world indeed is enchanted with romantic and improbable 
atchicvement, when the plain path to reſpective great- 
neſs and ſucceſs in the way cf life a man is in, is wholly 
overlcoked. Is it poſſibſe that a young man at pre- 


ſent cculd paſs his time better, than in reading the 


hiſtory of ſtockæ, and knowing by what ſecret ſprings 
they have had ſuch ſudden aſcents and falls in the ſame 
day: Could he be better conducted in his way to wealth 
winch is the great article of life, than in a treatiſe 


di:ed from Change Alley by an able proficient there? 


Nothing certainly could be more uſeful than to be 
well inſtructed in his hopes and fears; to be diffident 
when others exult, and with a ſecret joy buy when others 
think it their intereſt to ſell. I invite all perſons who 
Have any thing to ſay for the profitable information 
of the public, to take their turns in my paper: they 
are welcome, from the late noble inventor of the longi- 
tude, to the humble author of ſtraps for razors. If to 
carry thips in ſafety, to give help to people taſt in 2 
troubled ſca, without knowing to what ſhore they bear, 
what rocks to avoid, or what coaſt to pray for in their 
extremity, be a worthy labour, and an invention that 


dcicries a ſtatue; at the ſame time, he who has found | 
| a meas | 


Bs 
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ene ge ler_the inflrument which is we make your 
leſs horrible, and your more ſmug, e al in 
p- 


is worthy of kind of good 
: if things of high moment meet = renown, 
little conſideration, fince of any confideration, 
to be deſpiſed. In order that no merit may he 
no art unimproved, I repeat it, that I call ar» 
well as philoſophers, to my aſſiſtance in the 
—_ It would be of great uſe if we had an 
ſtory of the ſucceſſes of every great ſhop with- 
-walls, what trafts of land have been pur- 
J. conſtant attendance within a walk of thirty 
it could alſo be noted in the equipage of 
* aſcended from the ſucceſsful trade of 
anceſtors, into figure and equipage, ſuch accounts 
would quicken induſtry in the purſuit of fuch acqui- 
tions, and diſcountenance luxury in the enjoyment of 
them. 


To diverſify theſe kinds of informations, the induſtry 
of the female world is not to be unobſerved: the to 
whoſe houſhold-virtues it is owing, that men do honour 
to her huſband, ſhould be recorded with vencration; ſhe 
who has waſted his labours, with infamy. When we 
are come into domeſtic life in this manner, to awaken 


11 111 


1 1 


. 


= 


[44s 
Airs 


| caution and attendance to the main point, it would not be 


amiſs to give now and then a touch of tragedy, and de- 
ſcribe that moſt dreadful of all human cunditions, the cafe 


= bankruptcy; how plenty, credit, cheerfulneſs, full 


hopes, and eaſy poſſeſſions, are in an inſtant turned intu 
ury, faint aſpects, diffidence, forcow, and miſery ? 
w the man, who with an open hand the day before 


- could adminiſter to the extremities of others, is thunned 


to-day by the friend of his boſom. It would be uſeful 


| to ſhew how juſt this is on the negligent, how laments 
able on the induſtrious. A p 4 written by a merchant, 
en 


might give this iſland a true ſenſe of the worth and im - 


| = of his character: it might be viſible from what 


„that no ſoldier entering a breach adventur&s 
more hr than the trader does for wealth to his 
country, In both caſes the adventurers have their own 


advantage, 
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advantage, but I know no caſes wherein every body elſe 


is a ſharer in the ſucceſ:.. 7 

It is objected by readers of hiſtory, that the battles in 
thoſe narrations are ſcarce ever to be underſtood. This 
misfortune is to be aſcribe to the ignorance of hiſtorianz 
in the methods of drawing up, changing the forms of 2 
battalia, and the enemy retreating from, as well as ap 
proaching to, the charge. But in the diſcourſes from 


correſpondents, whom I now invite, the danger will be | 


af another kind; and it is neceſſary to caution them only 
_ againſt uſing terms of art, and deſcribing thi 
familiar to them in words unknown to the reader. I pro. 
miſe myſelf a great harveſt of new circumſtances, perſons 
and things from this propoſal ; and a world, which 
think they are well acquainted with, diſcovered as wholly 
new. is ſort of intelligence will give a lively image 
of the chain and mutual dependance of human foci 

take off impertinent prejudices, enlarge the minds of 
thoſe, whoſe views are confined to their own circum- 
ſtances; and in ſhort, if the knowing in ſeveral arts, pro- 
fetſions, and trades will exert themſelves, it cannot but 
produce a new field of diverſion, and inſtruction more 


agreeable than has yet appeared. T 


No. CDXXIX. SATURDAY, JULY 12. 


* 


From cheats of words the eroud ſhe brings 
|. To real eftimate of things. Mo ey ol 
* Mr. 


\ pgs tor, 

© GINCE I gave an account of an agreeable ſer of com- 
0 pany which were gone down into the country, I 
+ have rectived advices from thence, that the inſtitunen 
b of an infirmary for thoſe who ſhould be out of humour 
© has had very good effects. My letters mention par. 
* ticular circumſtances of two or three perſons, whe 


the 


that are 


38g. 
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(ide good ſenſe to retire of their own accord, and noti- 
ted that they were withdrawn, with the reaſons of it 
to the company, in their reſpeCtive memorials.” 


© The Memorial of Mrs. Mary Daioty, Spinſter, 
« Humbly ſhewerh, 
The conſcious of her own want of merit, accom- 
panied with a vanity of being admired, ſhe had 


e yum exile of her own accord. 
A She is ſenſible, that a vain perſon is the moſt inſuf- 
_ © ferable creature living in a well-bred aſſembly. 
That ſhe deſired, before ſhe appeared in public again, 
© ſhe might have aferances, that rhough ſhe might be 
EF thought handſome, there might not more addreſs of 
| © compliment be paid to her, than to the reſt of the 


© com 

5 © That the conceived it a kind of ſuperiority, that one 
_ * perfon ſhould take upon him to commend another. 
2 That ſhe went into the infirmary, to avoid a 


r to profeſs an ad- 
a 


She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due 
place might be declared an offence, and puniſhed in 
© the fame manner with detraction, in that the latter 
d bur report perſons defective, and the former made 


© them fo. 
| All which is ſubmitted, &c. 
| There appeared a delicacy and fincerity in this memo- 
loa. | Tal very uncommon, . friend informs me, that the 
| alegarions of it were groundleſs, infomuch that this de- 
caration of an averfion to bring praiſed, was underſtood 
en. | be no other than a ſecret trap to purchaſe it, for which 
| reaſon it lies ſtill on the table unanſwered. 


s The humble memorial of the Lady Lydia Lal, 
- © Sheweth, 


non | 

nour * -PHAT the Lady Lydia is a woman of quality; mar- 
par- | ried to a private gentleman. 

* | * That the finds bert if nexher well nor l. 
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That 
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« That her huſband is a clown. 
That Lady Lydia cannot fee company. 


© That the defires the infirmary may be her apart 


during her ſtay in the country. 

That they would pleaſe to make merry with their 
0 8. 

rde Mr. Lollr might lay with them ir be thou 
fit. 


It was immediately reſolved, that Lady Lydia was f 


at London. 


+ The humble memorial of Thomas Sudden, Eſq; of 
f * the Inner Temple, 


© Shewerh, 


Tr Mir. Sudden is conſcious that he is wo mh | 


given to argumentation. 
© That he talks loud. 
0 That he is apt to think all things matter of debae. 
That he ſtayed behind in Wettminſter-ha!l, when 


the late ſhake of the roof happened, only becauſe 2 


© cuuntel of the other fide aſſerted it was coming down, 
That he cannot for his life conſent to any thing. 
That he ſtays in the infirmary to forget himſelf. 


„bat as fen as he has forgot himſelf, he will wai | 


on the company. 


_ His indiſpoſition was allowed = be \uflicient to require | 


a ceflation from company. 
* The memorial of Frank Ing. 


«© Shewerh, ' 
121 he hath put himſelf into a infirmary, in 


regard he is ſentible of u certain ruſtic mirth which 
© renders him unfit for polite converſation. 
That he intends to prepare himſelf by abſtinence 
© and thin diet to be one of the company. 
That at preſent he comes into a Fu, 1 if he were 
* an __ from abroad. 


« Tha 


| * cane, he will wait on the company, &c. 


1 « he has by lon 
ed an habit 


1 
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+ That he has choſen an apartment with a matted anti- 


| * chamber, to praftiſe motion without being heard. 


That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps him- 
+ ſelf, before a glaſs, to learn to aft with moderation. 

© That by reaſon of his luxuriant health he is oppreſ- 
( five to perſons of compoſed behaviour. 

6 Thar he is endeavouring to forget the word © pſhaw, 


Tien be is alſo weaning himſelf from his cane. 
ane he will wie 0m the cumpany, ck 


N Eſq; 
© Sheweth, 


artet e in peels go health, excepe that 


complaint that he is fick. ; 
« That he wants for g under the fun, bur wha 


wane 
Thar he is cont |» =» + ——— 
than ſuch a . in good company, in that they 
muſt pity, whether they thank the lamenter ill or not; 


+ 
' and that e complainant muſt make 2 filly tigure, whe- 
1 


2 . 5 
* Your petitioner humbly prays, chat may have 
' ime to know how he does, and he will make his ap- 
© pearance.” 


© The Valerudinarian was likewiſe cafily excuſes: and 
this ſocicty being reſolved not only to make it their bu- 


neſs to pals their time agrecably for the preſent ſeaſon, 
wut alſo to commence ſuch habits in chemſclvcs as may 


* be of uſe in their future conduct in general, are very 


ready to give into a fancied or real ytcapacity to juin 


win their meafurey, in order to have no humouriſt, 
Vot. vI. Mi bh. proud 
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© proud man, impertinent, or ſufficient fellow, break in 
upon their happineſs. Great evils ſeldom. happen to 
« diſturb company; but induigence in particularities of 
© humour, is the ſeed of making half our time hang in 
_ © ſuſpence, or waſte away under real diſcompoſures. 
Among other things it is carefully provided, that | 
© there may not be diſagreeable familiarities. No one is 
© to appear in the public rooms undreſſed, or enter ab- 
© ruptly into each other's apartment, without intimation. 
© Every one has hitherto been fo careful in his bchaviour, | * / 
© that there has but one offender in ten days time been | .. 
« ſent into the infirmary, and that was for throwing away | | h 


\ A 
© his cards at whiſt. | *n 
He has offered his ſubmiſſion in the following terms, 1 
The humble petition of Jeoffry Hetſpur, Eſq. | 9 

* Sheweth, 5 ein 


; 5 HOUGH the petitioner ſwore, ſtamped, and threw | « 4; 
c down his cards, he has all imaginable reſpect for | « y, 
the ladies, and the whole company. ia 
That he humbly detires it may be conſidered, inthe | « 

« caſe of gaming, there are many motive» which provoke | « [x 


© to dilorder. _. « ne 
That the deſire of gain, and the deſiræ of victory, are | « yy 
© both thwarted in loſing. | « of 

That all converſations in the world have indulged ab 
© human intirmity in this cafe. | T7 


* Your petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, that le « 14} 
© may be reſtorcd to the company, and lie hopes to ber an 
ill fortune with a good grace for the future, and to de: | « gy 
+ mean himf-if ſo as to be no more than chearful when J ſer 

_ © he wins, than grave when he Ls.” T | « 


OW 
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Y 
No. CDXXX. MONDAY, JULY 4. 
| Qurre peregrinum viciaia rauca reclamar. Hon. 
——The croud replies | 
Go ſeek a ſtranger to believe thy lies, Cazxcx. 


« Sir, 5 | 
As you are 2 Spectator- general, you may with au- 
A thority cenſure whatſoever looks ill, and is offen- 


| * five to the ſight; the worſt nuiſance of which kind, 


© methinks, is the ſcandalous appearance of poor in all 
parts of this wealthy city. Such miierable objects af- 
i fe& the compathonate beholder with diſmal ideas, diſ- 
 * compoſe the chearfulneſs of his mind, and deprive 
him of the pleaſure that he might otherwiſe take 
© in ſurveying the grandeur- of our metropolis. Who 
tan without remorſe ſee a diſabled failor, the pur- 
 *reyor of our luxury, deſtitute of neceſſaries? Who 
can bchold an honeſt ſoldier, that bravely withſtood 


the enemy, proſtrate and in want among his friends? 


| * It were endleſs to mention all the variety of wrerchc4- 


ness, and the numberleſs poor that not only ſingly, 
but in companies, implore your charity. Spectacles 
' of this nature every where occur; and it is unaccount- 
able, that amongſt the many lamentable crics that in- 
' feſt this town, your Comptroller- general ſhould not 
take notice of the moſt ſhocking, viz. thoſe of the needy 
| * and afflifted. I cannot but think he waved it meerly 
out of good breeding, chuſing rather to ſtifle his re- 
ſentment, than upbraid his countrymen with inhuma- 
| © nity; however, let not charity be ſacrificed to popu- 
clarity; ard if his ears were deaf to their complaint, 
| * let not your eyes overlook their perſons. I here are, 
know, many impoſtures among them. Lamenefſs 
and blindneſs are certainly very often acted; but can 
thoſe that have their fight and limbs, employ them 
 * better than in knowing whether they are counterfeited 
cr nt? I Know not which of the two miſapplies his 

| N 2 ſenſes 
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ing it. But in order to remove ſuch impedi- 

F SINCE 
bo e upon that we may not 
« jefts of charity, or —— Na 
my window t er morning earlier _ ordi 
and ſaw a blind beggar, an hour before the paſſage he 
© ſtands in is frequented, with a necdle and thread, 
- © thriftily mending his ſtockings: my aſtoniſhment was 
„ till greater, when 1 beheld a lame fellow, — 
rern 

« pot of ale. I will not mention the ſhakings, — 


« tions, and convulfions, which man of them practiſe to 


never begins to beg till nine in the evening, and then ſhe 


js deſtitute of lod Spe. tuned on fr wei of el 
© has the ſame ill- 0 


1 ' thou he does not alter his la» 


mentation. If we have nothing elſe for our money, 
K a os os wo. — 


« which is ſubmitted to your ſpectatorial vigilance : and 
12. 


himſelf blind to more 
22 or he who beholds a miſerable object with · 
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| - diſpoſed of money more to my ſatisfaftion and advan- 


tage. The inward joy I find in myſelf. and the good- 
| +4 will I bear to mankind, make me heartily wiſh thoſe 
« pious works may be encouraged, that the preſent pro- 


«of them. But whilſt we. are building this beautiful 
s edifice, let not the 0]4 ruins remain in vicw to fully the 
© profpet : whilſt we are cultivating and improving 
«this young hopeful offspring, let not the ancient and 


d crouds of poor, or pretended poor, in every place, are 
22 great reproach to us, and eclipſe the glory of all 


bother charity. It is the utmott reproach to ſociety, 
that there ſhould be a poor man unt elic ved or a poor 
© rogue unpuniſhed. I hope you will think no part of 


« human life out of your conſideration, but will, at your 
K kiſure, give us the hiſtory of plenty and want, and 


| * the natural gradations towards them, calculated for the 


(cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
| « I am, Sir, 
ts © Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| | . T. D.“ 


Mr. Spectator, 


N BEG vou would be pleaſed to take notice of a very 
great indecency, which is extremely common, 

* though, I think, never vet under your cenſure. It is, 
Sir, the ſtrange freedoms ſome ill-bred married people 

take in company: the unſcaſonable fondneſs of ſome 
huſbands, and the ill-timed tenderneſs of ſome wives. 
They talk and act as if mudeity was only tit for maids 


fflagrant, that (being, you muſt know, a very baſhful 
fellow, and ſeveral young ladies in the room) I proteſt 
II was quite out of countenance. Lueina, it ſeems, 
* was brecdiag, and the did nothing but entertain the 
company with a diſcourſe vpcn the diſficulty of reckon- 


© moters may reap the delight, and poſterity the benefit 


| c kelpiels creatures be ſham fully neglected. The 


and batchelors, and that too before hoth. I was once, 
* Mr. Spectator, where the fault I ſpeak of was fo very 


N 3 Haw | e ing 
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e ing to a day, and faid the knew thoſe who were certain | 


© to an hour; then fell a laughing at a filly unexpe. 
6 — 8 who was a = above her time. 
4 huſband's coming in, ſhe put ſeveral queſtion 
6 2 which he not caring to reſolve, Well,” 
ies Lucina, © I ſhall have them all at night.” ——Bu 
leſt I ſhoulld ſeem guilty of the very fault I write 


c For higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence, I deem.“ 


I am, Sir, > Ong 
« Your humble ſervant, 


T. Meanwel | 


| No. CDXXXI. TUESDAY, JULY ß. 


cuique liberi ? Tut. 


What is there in nature ſo dear to à man as his own children? | 


I nar hare br life, and comparing the infelicities of 
old age to thoſe of infancy. The calamities of children 
are due to the negligence and miſconduct of 


thoſe of age to the paſt life which led to it. I hae | 


here the hiſtory of a boy and girl to their wedding- 


day, and I think I cannot give the reader a livelier imm 


of the inſipid way which time unculrivated paſſes, than 
by entertaining him with their authentic epiſtles, es- 
preſſing all that was remarkable in their lives, until the 


period of their life above mentioned. The ſentence | 


the head of this r, which is only a warm interrog- 
tion, Whar is 1 in Nature ſo dear as a man's own 
children to him? is all the reflexion I thall at yordes 


againſt, I thall only intreat Mr. Spectator to corre 
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make on t-oſe who are negligent or cruel in the educa- 
tion of them. 5 


, Mr. Spectator, 


and do not know that I had ene day's thorough ſa- 
« tisfaftion ſince I came to years of any reflexion, until 
e 125: en liberty, the day of 
my marriage. I am fon to a gentleman of a very 
great eſtate, who reſolved to keep me out of the vices 
« of the age; and in order to it never ler me fee any 
thing that he thought could give me the leaſt pleaſure. 


At ten years old I was put to a grammar-ſchool, 


« where my maſter received orders every poſt to uſe me 
© very ſeverely, and have no regard to my having a great 
© eſtate. At fifteen I was removed to the univerſity, 
* where I lived, out of my father's great diſcretion, in 
* ſcandalous poverty and want, until I was big enough to 
de married, and I was ſent for to fee the lady who 
+ ſends you the underwritten. When we were put to- 
+ gether, we both conſidered that we could not be worſe 
than we were in taking one another, and out of a de- 
* fire of liberty entered into wedlock. My father ſays I 
am now a man, and may ſpeak to him like another gen- 
© 1 am, Sir, rf | 
_ © Your moſt humble ſervant, ' 
* RiCHarD RESTFREE.” 
« Mr, Spec, 


* ] GREW tall and wild at my mother's, whois a gay | 
* * widow, and did not care for ſhewing me, until abuut 


two years and a half ago; at which time my guardian 


© uncle ſent me to a boarding- ſchool, with orders to con- 


_ * tradift me in nothing, for I had been miſuſed enough 


* already. I had not been there above a month, when 
being in the kitchen, I ſaw ſome oatmcal on the drefſer; 
I put two or three corns in my mouth, liked it, ſtole a 

a4 * haudful, 
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© han@ful, went into my chamber, chewed it, and for twa 
months after never failed raking toll of every penny- 


worth of oatmeal that came into the houſe : but one 
day playing with a robacco-pipe between my teeth, it 
happened to break in my mouth, and the ſpitting cut 
the pieces left ſuch a delicious rovyhneſs on my tongue, 
that I could not be fatisficd until I had champed up the 


remaining part of the pipe. I forſe ok the oatmeal, and 


ſtack to the pipes three months, in which time I had 


diſpenſed with thirty-ſcven foul pipes, all to the boles; 


they belonyed to an old gentleman, father ro my gover- 


ne{s.—He locked up the clean ones. I left off cating 


of pipes. and fell to licking of chalk. I was ſoon tired 
of titis; I then nibbled all the red wax of our laſt ball. 
tickets, and three weeks after, the black wax from the 
burving tickets of the old gentieman. Two maths 
after this I lived upon thunderbelts, a certain long 
round bluiſh ſtone, which I found among the gravel in 
our garden. I was wonderfully delighted with this; 
but thunderbolts growing ſcarce, I faſtened tooth and 
nail upon our garden-wall, which I ſtuck to almoſt a 


twelvemonth, and had in that time pecled and de- 
voured half a foot towards our neighbour's yard. I 


now thought mviclf the happieſt creature in the worid, 
and I believe in my conſcience, I had eaten quite 
through, had I had :t in my chamber; but now I be- 
came lazy and unwilling to ftir, and was obliged to ſeck 


food nearer home. I then took a ſtrange hankeriny to 


ccals ; I fell to ſcranching them, and had alreauy con- 
ſumed, I am certain, as much as would have dreſſed 
my wedding-dinncr, when my uncle came for me 
home. He was in the parlour with my governels 
when I was called down. | went in, fell on my knees 
for he made me call him father; and when I expected 
the bleſſing I aſked, the good gentleman, in a ſurpriſe, 
turns himſelf to my governeſs, and aſks, „“ whether 


9 this, pointing to me, was his daughter > This, added 


« he, is the very picture of death. My chud was 3 
« plump-faced, hale, freſh-coloured girl; but this looks 


das if the was half-ſtarved, a mere ikeleton. My go- 


« yerncls, 
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© rerneſs, who is really a good woman, : 
OT 


: with father, who fently in king of 
ER * home with him. ae 
been long at home, but one Sunday at church, I ſhall 
© never f it, I faw a young neighbouring gentleman 
that pleaſed me hugely ; I liked him of all men I ever 
* ſaw in my life, and began to wiſh I could be as pleaſing 
to him. The very next day he came, with his father, 
* z viſiting to our houſe : we were left alone together, 
+ with directions on both fides to be in love with one an- 
redoing pon Apart xr 
* 7 11 
now as bs te tes is long. Now, Mr. Spec, L 

+ defire you would find out fome name for theſe craving 
* damſels, whether dignified or diſtinguiſhed under ſome 


ex all of the following denominations, to wit, traſh- 


$ eaters, oatmeal-chew pe-champers, chalk-lickers, 
+ wax-nibblers, — pipe wall-peclers, or gravel- 


8 and, good Sir, do your utmoſt endeavour to 


, the 22 of our IJ Tay nor 
6 
Sir, 
Tour conſtant reader, 
_ © and very humble ſervant, 
* SABINA GREEN, 
Now SaNA RENTFREE,” 
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nnter ftrepit anſer olores. Viag. 
« Mr. Spectator, oxford, July 14. 


c A ECORDING to a late invitation in one of — 
papers tocvery man who pleaſes to write, I have 


_ © ſent you the following thort diſſertation againſt the vice 


„ £ Your moſt humble ſervant.” 


£c 
M 
in the ſame ſociety, they are ſtudious to leſſen the re · 
© putation of others, in order to raiſe their own. The 
« wiſe are content to guide the ſprings in filence, and re- 
« joice in ſecret at their regular progreſs : to prate and 
«© triumph is the part allotted to the trifling and ſuperfi- 
« cial: the geeſe were providentially ordained to fave the 
Capitol. Hence it is, that the invention of marks and 
devices to Ciſtinguiſh parties, is owing to the beaux and 
© belles of this iſland. Hats moulded into different cocks 
© aad pinches, have long bid mutual defiance ; patches 
have been ſet againſt patches in battle-array ; ſtocks 
© have riſen and fallen in proportion to head-drefles 
© and peace or war being expected, as the white or the 
© red hood hath prevailed. Theſe are the ftandard- 
© bearers in our contending armies, the dwarfs and 
© '{quires who carry the impreſſes of the giants or 
© knights, not born to fight themſelves, but to prepare 
the way for the enſuing combat. 

© Jt is matter of wonder to reflect how far men of 
« weak underftanding and ſtrong fancy are hurried by 
their prejudices, even to the believing that the whole 
body of the adverſe party are a hand of viliains and 
« demons. Foreigners complain that the Eng!ith are the 

| | 0 proudeſt 


Danavpen. 
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AN is a ſociable creature, and a lover of glory; | 
whence it is, that when ſeveral perſons are united 
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« proudeft nation under heaven. Perhaps they too debe 
their ſhare z but be that as it will, general charges 


« againſt bodies of men is the fault I am writing againſt. 


It muſt be owned, to our ſhame, that our common peo- 
ple, and moſt who have not travelled, have an irrational 


+ contempt for the language, dreſs, cuſtoms, and even 


the ſhape and minds of other nations. Some men, 
«© otherwiſe of ſenſe, have wondered that a great genius 
« ſhould ſpring our of Ireland; and think you mad in 
« affirming, that fine odes have been written in Lapland. 
« This ſpirit of rivalſhip, which heretofore reigned in 


or the two univerſities, is extinct, and almoſt over betwixt 


college and college: in pariſhes and ſchools the thirſt 
« of glory ſtill obtams. At the ſeaſons of football and 
« cock-fighting, theſe little republics reaſſume their na- 


tional hatred to each other. My tenant in the country 


« is verily perſuaded, that the pariſh of the enemy hath 


not one honeſt man in it. 


© I always hated fatires againſt women, and fatires 
© againſt men; I am apt to ſuſpeC a ſtranger who laughs 
at the religion of the faculty: my ſpleen riſes at a dull 
rogue, who is ſevere upon Ss and aldermen; and 
vas never better pleated than with a piece of juſtice 
executed upon the body of a templar, who was very 
arch upon parſons. | 

The neceſſities of mankind require various employ - 
ments; and whoever excells in hi 157 is wor- 
© thy of praiſe. All men are not red after the 
« fame manner, nor have all the ſame talents. Thoſe 
«* who are deficient deſerve our compaſſion, and have a 
title to our affiſtance. All cannot be bred in the ſame 


place; but in all places there ariſe, at different times, 


* tuch perſons as do honour to their ſociety, which may 


_ * raiſe envy in little ſouls, but are admired and cheriſhed 


by generous ſpirits. | 

* It is certainly a great happineſs to be educated in ſo- 
© cieties of and eminent men. Their inſtructions 
and examples are of extraordinary advantage. It is 
highly proper to inſti] ſuch a reverence of the govern- 
ing perſons, and concern for the honour of the place, 
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© and honeſt emulation : but to ſwell young minds with 
_ © yain thoughts of the dignity of their own 

* by debaſing and vilifying all others, doth them a real 
LY 


injury. By this means I have found that their efforts 1 


© have become languid, and their prattle irk ſome, as 


© thinking it ſufficient praiſe that they are children of 6 | 
© illuftrious and ample a family. I ſhould think ta 


_ © furer as well as more generous method, to ſet before 
© the eyes of youth ſuch perſons as have made a noble 
© progreſs in fraternities leſs talked of; which ſeems ta- 
« citly to reproach their ſloth, who loll fo heavily in the 
* ſeats of mighty improvement; active ſpirits hereby 
© would enlarge their notions, whereas by a ſervile imi- 
Moe, be Ag ap two, admired men, in their 
_ © awn body, can only gain a ſecondary and derira- 
© tive kind of fame. The cates of mens the us 
© of authors or painters, run into affeftations of ſome 
© oddnets, which perhaps was not diſagreeable in the 
« original, but fits ungracefully on the narrow - ſaulei 
« tranſcriber 


=” By fuch early corrections of vanity, while boys are 


© growing into men, will gradually learn not to cen- 
e S 
© ral kindneſs and humanity, which alone can make chem 
© eaſy to thernſclves, and beloved by others. 

6 ions of this nature have expunged all preju- 
«© dice out of my heart, inſomuch that though I am 3 
* firm proteſtant, I hope to ſee the pope and cardinas 
© without violent emotions; and though I am natural 
grave, I expeCt to meet good company at Paris. 

| J am, Sir, . | 
* Your obedient ſervant. 


Mr. Spectator, 3 
a I FIND you are a general undertaker, and on 


* correſpondents or ſelf an infight into 
* things ; which makes me apply myſelf to you at 
* ſent in the foreſt calamity that ever befel man. 


ſpur the growing members to worthy purſuits | 
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+ wife has taken ſomething ill of me, and has not ſpoke 
one word, ood or bad, to me, or any body in the fa- 


+ mily, fince Fridav was feven-night. What muſt a man 


du in that cafe * Your advice would be a great obliga- 
* zu t. 1 
: | 4 vir, 


© Your humble ſervant, 
* Rarvuy TrhimBLEtOS, 
Mr. SpeCtator, FO 
WHEN you want a trifle to fill up a paper, by in- 


+ VF. ferting this you will lay an obligation on 


| * Your humble ſervant, 
July 15th, « OLivia.' 


1712. . 
“ Dear Olivia, 

bs I is but this moment I have had the happineſs of 
« knowing to whom I am obliged for the prefent 1 
received the ſecond of April. I am heartily forry it did 
not come to hand the day before; for I cannot but think 
« it very hard upon people to loſe their jeſt, that offer at 
ane but once a-year. I congratulate myſelf however 
upon the earneſt given me of ſomething further in- 
« tended in my favour; for I am told, that the man who 
« is thought worthy by a lady to make a fol of, ftands 
fair enough in her opinion to become one day her huf- 
band. Until ſuch time as I have the honour of being 
* ſworn, I take leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


„% Dear Olivia, 
« Your fool elect, 
« NicoDEMUNCIO.” 
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Perlege NMonio cantatas carmine ranas, 


Et tronem nugis ſolvere ditce meis. | Maar, 


To baniſh anxious thought, and quiet pain, 
Read Homer's frogs, or my more trifling ſtrain. 


PHE moral world, as confi iſting of males and females, 
is of a mixt nature, and filled with ſeveral cuſtoms, 
faſhions, and cercmonies, which would have no place in 
it, were they but one ſex. Had our ſpecies no females in 


it, men would be quite different creatures from what } 


they are at preſent ; their endeavours to pleaſe the oppo- 
fire ſex poliſhes nad reſines them out of thoſe manners 
which are moſt natural to them, and often ſets them upon 
modelling themfeives, not according to the plans which 
they approve in their own opinions, but according to 
rhoſe plans which they think are moſt agreeable to the 
feinale world. In a word, man would not only be 2 


unhappy, but a rude unfiniſhed creature, were he conver- | 


fant with none but thote of his own make. 

Women, on the other fide, are apt to form themſelves 
in every thing with regard to that other half of reaſen- 
able creatures, with whom they are here blended and 
confuſed; their thoughts are ever turned upon appearing 
amiabie to the orher jcx ; they talk, and move, and fmile, 
with a dchgn upon us; every feature of their faces, 
every part of their dreſs is niled with ſnares and allure 
ments. There would be no ſuch animals as prudes & 


coquettes in the world, were there not ſuch an ammals | 


man. In thort, it is the male that gives charms to w- 


mankind, that produces an air in their faces, a grace m | 
their motions, a foftucts in their voices, and a delicacy 


their compi xions. 

As this mutual regard between the two ſexes tends w 
rhe improvement of each of them, we may obſerve that 
men are apt to degenerate into rough and brutal natures, 
who live as if there were no ſuch things as women in 


the world ; as on the contrary, women who have an 1 
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difference or avcrſion for their counter-parts in human 
nature, are generally four and unamiable, iluttiſh and 
cenſorious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little manu- 
ſcript which is lately fallen into my hands, aud which I 
mall communicate to the reader, as I have done ſome 
other curious picces of the ſame nature, without troubling 
him with any inquiries about the author of it. It con- 
tzins a ſummary account of two different ſtates which 
bordered upon one another. The one was a common- 
wealth of Amazons. or women without men; the other 
was a republic of males that had not a woman in their 
whole community. As theſe two ſtates bordered upon 
one another, it was their way, it ſeems, to meet upon 
their frontiers at a certain ſeaſon of the year, where thoſe 
among the men who had nut made their choice in any 
formec meeting, affociated themſelves with particular 


women, whom they were afterwards obliged to look - 


upon as their wives in every one of theſe yearly rencoun- 
ters. The children that fprung from this alliance, if 
males, were ſert to their reſpective fathers ; if females, 
continued with their mothers. By means of this anniver- 
fary carnival, which laſted about a week, the common- 
wealths were recruited from time to time, and ſupplied 
with their reſpectire ſubjects. | 

Thefe two itates were engaged together in a perpe- 
t ul league, offenſive and deferitive, fo that if any foreign 
poentate offered to attack either of them, both the ſexes 
fell upon him at once, and quickly brought him to reaſon. 
It was remarkable, that for many ages this agreement 
continued inviolable between the two ſtates, notwith- 
ſtand ing, as was ſaid before, they were huſbands and 
wives: but this will not appear fo wonderful, if we con- 
fider that they did not live together above a week in a 


Ja the account which my author gives of the male re- 
pr. lie, there were ſeveral cutiums very remarkable. The 
ven ncver thaved their beards, or parcd their nails, above 
ence in a twelvemonth, which. was probably about the 
tune of the great annual meeting upon their — | 

> | 
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find the name of a miniſter of ſtate in one part of their 
hiſtory, who was fined tor appearing too frequently in 


clean linen; and of a certain great general who was 1 


turned cut of his poſt for effeminacy, it having been 
proved upen him by ſeveral credible witneſſes that he 
waſhed his face every morning. If any member of the 
commonwealth had a ſoft voice, a ſmooth face, or a | 
behaviour, he was baniſhed into the commonwealth of fe- 
males, where he was treated as a flave, dreſſed in petti- 
coats, and ſet a fpinning. They had no titles of honour 
among them, but ſuch as denoted fome bodily ftrength or 
rfeEticn, as ſuch an one the teil, ſuch an one the lac, 
h an one the griff. Their public debates were gene- 
rally managed with kicks and cutfs, infomuch that they 
often came from the courcil-table with broken ſhing, 
_ black eyes, and bloody noſes. When they would re- 
| a man in the moſt bitter terms, they would tell 
aim his teeth were white, or that he had a fair ſkin anda 
ſoft hand. The greateſt man I mcet with in their hiſtory 
was one who could lift five hundred weight, and wore 
fuch a prodigious pair of whiſkers as had never been | 
ſren in the commonwealth before his time. Theſe ac- 
compliſhments it ſeems had rendered him fo popular, that 
if he had not died very ſeaſi nubly, it is thought he 
might have enflaved the republic. Having made this 
ſhort extract out of the hiſtorv of the male commen- 
wealth, I ſhall look into the hiſtory of the neighbouring 
ſtate, which conſiſted of femalcs, and if I find any wat 


in it, will not fail to cominunicate it to the public. 
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No. CDXXXIV. FRIDAY, JULY is. 


nales Threiciæ, cum flumina Thermodoontis 
Pulſant, & pict sb Yartur Amazones armis: 
Seu circum Hippo y ten, tru cum fe mot tia curru 
Pentheſilea retert, muynngue ululante tumultu | 
Fœminea exvitant lunatis azmina peltis. FIC. 


So march'd the Thra ian Amazons of old, 

When Ther modon with blo dy billows roll'd; 

Such troops as theſe in ſhining arms were ſeen, 

When Thefeus met in fight their maiden queen. 

Such to the feld Penthe filca led, 

Frum the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled. 
With ſuch return'd triumphant from the war, 

Her maids with cries attend the Jofty car : 

They claſh with manly force their moony ſhields ; 

With female ſhouts retound the Phrygian fields. Dx vDEx. 


HAG carefully peruſed the manuſcript I mention- 
ed in my yeſterdax's paper, fo far as it relates to the 
republic of women, I find iv it ſeveral particulars which 


may very well deſerve the reader's attention. 


The girls of quality, from ſix to twelve years old, 
were put to public ſchoole, where they learned to box and 
piay ar cudgels, with ſeveral other accompliſhments of 
the f:me nature; fo that nothing was more uſual than 
to ſer a little miſs returning home at night with a broken 

ate, or two or three teeth knocked out of her head. 

hey were afterwards taught to ride the great horſe, to 
ſtor, dart, or fling, and liſted into ſeveral companies, in 
order to perfect themſelves in military exerciſes. No 
woman was to be married until ſhe had killed her man. 
The ladies of faſhion uſed to play with young lions in- 
ſtead of lap-dogs, and when they made any parties of 
direrſion, inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre and 
piquet, they would wrefle and pitch the bar for a whole 
afterncon together. There was never any ſuch thing 
ﬆ a bluth ſeen, or a figh ſicard, in the commonwealth. 
The wamca never dreſſed hn to look terrible, to which 
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end they would fometimes after a battle paint their 


cheeks with the blood of their enemies. For this reaſen 
likewiſe the face which had the moſt ſcars was looked 


upon as the moſt beautiful. If they found lace, jewels, | 


ribbands, or any ornaments in filver or gold among the 


booty which they had taken, they uſed to dreſs their horſes 


with it, but never entertained a thought of wearing it 
themſelves. There were particular rights and privileges 
allowed to any member of the commonwealth, who wa 
a mother of three daughters. The ſenate was made up 
of old women; for by the laws of the country none was 
to be a counſellor of ſtate that was not paſt child-bearing, 
They uſed to boaſt their republic had continued four 
thoutand y cars, which is altogether improbable, unleſs we 
may ſuppoſe, what I am very apt to think, that they mea- 
ſured their time by lunar years. 


There was a great revolution brought about in this | 


female republic, by means of a neighbouring king, who 
had made war upon them ſeveral vcurs with various fuc- 
ceſs, and at length overthrow them in a very bat- 
tle. This defeat they a:cribe to ſeveral cauſes ; fome 
ſay that the ſecretary of ſtue having been troubled with 
the vapours, had committed ſome fatal miſtakes in ſeveral 
diſpatches about that time. Others pretend, that thefirt 
miniſter being big with child, could not attend the public 
affairs, as fo great an exigcncy of ſtate required; but 
this I can give no manner ef credit to, fince it ſeems u 
contradict a fundamental maxim in their 

which I have before mentioned. My author gives the 
meſt probable reaſon of this great diſaſter; for he affirms 


that the general was brought to bed, or (as others fay) 


miſcarried the very night before the battle: however it 

was, this fi; nal overthrow obliged them to call in the male 

republic to their attiftance 3 but notwithſtanding their 

common cttorts to repulſe the victorious egemy, the war 

continued for many years before they could entirely 
bring it to a happy concluſion. 


The campaigns which both ſexes paſſed togerher, made 


them fo well acquainted with one another, that attheend 


of che war they did not care for parting. In the begin- 
ning 
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ning of it they lodged in ſeparate camps, but afterwards* 
as they grew more familiar, they pitched their tents pro- 
miſcuouily. 

From this time, the armies being checkered with both 
ſexes, they polithed apace. The men uſed to invite their 
fellow-ſoldicrs into their quarters, and would dreſs their 
tents with flowers and boughs for their reception. If 
they chanced to like one more than another, they would 

be cutting her name in the table, or chalking out her 
figure upon the wall, ur talking of her in a kind of rap- 
turous ws oy, „ by degrees improved into verſe 
and ſonnet. ſe were as the firſt rudiments of archi- 
tecture, painting and poetry, among this ſavage people. 
After any advantage over the enemy, both ſexes uſed to 
jum ther, and make a clattering with their ſwords 
and ſhiclds, for joy, which in a few years produced ſeve- 
ral regular tunes and ſet dances. | 

As the two armies romped on theſe occaſions, the wo- 
men complained of the thick buſhy beards and long nails 
of their confederates, who thereupon took care to prune 
themſelves into ſuch figures as were moſt pleaſing to their 

female friends and allies. | | 

When they had taken any ſpoils from the enemy, the 
men would make a preſent of every thing that was rich 
and ſhowy to the women whom they moſt admired, and 
would frequently drefs the necks, or heads, or arms of 
their miſtreſſes with any thing winch they thought ap- 

peared gay or pretty. The women obſerving that the 
men took delight in looking upon them, when they were 
adorned with ſuch trappiny> and gewęaus, fet their heads 
to work to find out new inventions, and to outſhine one 
another in all councils of war or the like folemn meetings. 
On the other hand, the men vbſcring how the women's 
| hearts were ſet upon finery, began ro embeL.iſh them- 
ſelves, and look as agrecable as they could in the eyes of 
' their aſſociates. In thort, after a few years converſing 
together, the women had learnt tu (nile, and the men to 
ogle; the women grew ſoft, and the men-lively. | 

When they had thus inſenſibly formed one another, 

vpn finiſhing of the war, which concluded with an in- 
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tire conqueſt of their common enemy, the co'onels in one 
army married the col nels in another; the captains in 
the ſame manner took the captains to their wives: the 
whole body of common foidicrs were matche ', atter the 
example of their leaders. By this means the ro repub- 
lics incorporated with one another, and became the moſt 
flouriſhing and polite government in the part of the 


world which they inhabit-d. Cc 
No. CDXXXV. SATURDAY, JULY 19. 
Nec duo ſunt, at forma duples, nec fœmina dici 
Nec puer ut poſiint, ncutrunique & utrumque videntur. 
Both bodies in a fingle boiy mix, = 
A fingle body with a double ſex. Ap iso. 


Ms of the papers I give the public are written on 

fubjefts that never vary, but are for ever fixt and 
immutable. Of this kind are all my more ſerious cflays 
and diſcourſes ; but there is awcther fort of ſpeculations, 
which I conſider as occaſional papers, that take their riſe 
from the flv, extravagance, and caprice of the preſent 
age. For I lcok upon myſeif as one ſer to watch the 
manners and behaviour of my countrymen and contem- 


us cuſtom, or affected form af ſpeoch. that makes its 
appearance in the world, during the courſe of _ 
ſpecularions. The petticoat n» ſooner began to 
but 1 oer ed its motions. The parry-patches had not 
time to muſter them! lves before I detected them. I had 
imelligence of the coloured hood the very firft_time it ” 
peared in a public aſſembly. IT might here mention it 
veral other the like cyntincent ſubjects, upon which [ 
have beſtowed diſtin& papers. By this means I have ſo 
cffe*tualiy quaſhed thoſe irregularities which gave 
to them, that I am afraid poſterity will ſcarce have a fuf- 
Ecient idea of them to reliſh thole diſcourſes which were 
He n 


raries, and to mark down every abſurd faſhion, ridicu- 
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in no little vogue at the time when they were written. 
Thev will be apt to think thut the fathions and cuſtoms 
I attacked were fome fantaſtic conceits of my own, and 
that their great grandmothers could not be ſo whimſical 
a3 | have repreſented them. For this reaſon when 1 
think on the figure my ſeveral volumes of ſpeculations 
will make about a hundred years hence, I conſider them 
as ſo many pieces of old plate, where the weight will be 
regarded, but the faſhion loſt, — | 

Among the ſeveral female extravagancies I have al- 
ready taken notice of, there is one which ſtill keeps its 
ground. I mean that of the ladies who dreſs themſelves 
ma hat and feather, a riding-coat and 2 periwig, or at 
leaſt tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, in imitation of 
the ſmart part of the oppoſite ſex. As in my yeſterday's 
paper I gave an account of the mixture of two ſexes in 
one commonwealth, I ſhall here take notice of this mix- 
ture of two ſexes in one perſon. I have already ſhewn 
my diflike of this immodeſt cuſtom more than once; but 
in contempt of every thing I have hitherto ſaid, I am in- 
formed that the highways about this great city are ſtill 
very much infeſted with theſe female cavaliers. . 

I remember when I was at my friend Sir Roger de 


Coverly's, about this time twelvemanth, an equeſtrian 
md of this order appeared upon the plains which lay at 


a diſtance from his houſe. I was at that time walking in 
the fields with my old friend; and as his tenangs ran out 
en every fide to ſee fo ſtrange a fight, Sir Roger aſked 


ene of them who came by us what it was ? To which 


the country fellow replied, it is a gentlewoman, ſaving 
« your worthip's preſ:nce, in a coat and har. This 
produecd a great deal of mirth at the Knight's houſe, 
where we had a ſtory at the ſame time of another of his 


tenants, who meeting this gentleman-like lady on the 


highway, was aſked by her whether that was Coverly- 
* hall The honeſt man ſeeing only the male part of 
the queriſt replied, * Yes, Sir; but upon the ſecond 
queſtion, whether Sir Roger de Coverly * 
man: having dropped his eye upon the petticoat, 
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Had one of theſe hermaphrodites appeared in Juvenal: 


dns, with what an indignation thouid we have ſeen her 
deſcribed by that excellent fatir'ft ? He would have re- 
preſented her in a riding-habit, as a greater m-niter than 
the centaur. He would have called for ſacrifices of pu- 
4 to expiate the appearance of ſuch a hr. di- 

- He would have invoked the ſhades of Port ia or 

ucretia, to ſee into what the Roman ladies had trans- 
formed themſclves. . 

For my own part, I am for treating the ſex with 
greater tenderneſs, and have all along made ule of the 
moſt gentle methods to bring them off from any little 


extravagance into which they are ſometimes urwarily 


fallen: I think it however abſolutcly neceſſary ro keep 
up the partition between the two ſexes, and to take no- 
tice of the ſmalleſt incroachmemts which the one makes 
upon the other. I h pe therefore that I thall not heat 
more complaints on this ſubject. I am fere my ſhe- 


ſueh an amphibious dreſs. This I ihould n t have 
menticned, had not I lately met one of theſe my female 
readers in Hyde-park, who lo ked upon me witi a mal- 
culine aſſurance, and cock d her hat full in my face. 
For my part, I have one gereral key to the bc haviour 
of the fair-ſex. When I fce them ſingular in any part 
of their dreſs, I conclude it is not with..ut ſme evil in- 


tention ; and therefore queſtion not but the deſign dt l 


chis ſtrange faſhion is to ſmite more effectually rhcir male 
beholders. Now to ſet them right in this particular I 
would fain have them conſider with themſelves, whether 
we are not more lik y to be ſtruck by a figure entirely 
femaic, than with fuck an one as we may lee every di 
in our g aſſes: or, if they pleaſe, let them reflect upon 
their on hearts, and think how they would be affected 
ſhould they meet a man on hor eback, in his breechss 
and jack -bo ts, and a- the 1a:ne time dreſſed up in 2 
commode and night · raiſe. 
Il¶˖ I muſt obſerve that this faſhion was firſt of all brought 
to us from France, a country which has infected all the 


ples who peruſe theſe my daily lectures. have pro--—- 
fited but little by them, if they are capable of giving into | 
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tions of Europe with its levity. I ſpeak not this in 


war ASTSSESS & 


deroyation of a whole people, having more than once 
found fault with thoſe general reflectiuns which ſtrike at 
kingdems or commonwealths in the grots : a piece of 
cruelty, which an inge: . ious writer of our own compares 
to that of Caligula, who withed the Roman people had 
all but one neck, that he might behead them at a blow. 
I ſhall therefore only remark, that as liveiineſs and aſſu- 
rance are in a peculiar manner the qualifications of the 
French nation, the fame habits and cuftoms will not give 

| the fame oſtence to that people, which they produce 
am ng thoſe of our own country. Modelty is our diſtin- 
guilhing character, as vivacity is theirs : and when this 
dur national virtue appears in that female beauty, for 
which our Britiſh ladies are celebrated above all others in 

de univerle, it makes up the muſt amiable object that the 
eye of man can potiibly behold. . C 


No. CDXXXVI. MONDAY, JULY 212. 


— Verſo pollice vulgi 
| _ Quemlliber occidunt populariter— Juv. 
Wich thumbs bent back they popularly Kill. Da vz. 


BE u perſon of infariable curioſity, I could not for- 


dear going on Wedneſday latt to a place of ne ſmall 


rengwn for the gallantry of the lower order of Britons, 
amely, to the brar-garden at Hockley in the Hole; 
# where, as a whitith-brown paper, put into my hands in 
the ſirect, informed me, there was to be a trial of ſkill 
erhibited between two maſters of the noble ſcience of 
defence, at two of the clock preciſcly. I was not a little 


charmed with the ſolemnity of the challenge, which ran 


mus: | 
© I James Miller, Serjeant, lately come from the fron · 
tiers of Portugal, maſter of the noble ſcience of de - 
fence, hearing in moſt places where I have been of the 


| * great fame of Timothy Buck, of London, mower of 
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the ſaid ſcience, do invite him to meet me, and exerciſe 
at the ſeveral weapons following, viz. | 


« Back-ſword, Single- falchion, 
Sword and dagger, « Caſe of falchions, 
* Sword and buckler, | © Quarter-ſtaff.” 


If the generous ardour in James Xliller to diſpute the 
reputation of Timothy Buck, had jomething reſembling 
the old heroes of romance, 'Timorhy Buck returned an- 
ſwer in the ſame paper with the like ſpirit, adding a lit- 
tle indignation at being challenged, and ſeeming to cende- 
ſcend to fight James Miller, not in regard to Miller him- 
ſelf, but in that, as rhe fame went about, he had fought 
Parkes of Coxentry. The acceptance of the cc mbar 
ran in theſe words : 


* I Timothy Buck, of Clare-market, maſter of de 
© noble ſcience of defence, hearing he did fight Mr. 
* Parkes, of Coventry, will not fail, God Killing, ro 
to meet this fair inv iter at the time and place appointed, 
© K and no favour. 


« Preat Regina. 


1 fhall not here look back on the ſpectacles of the 
Grecks and Romans of this kind, but muſt belicve this 
cuſtom touk its rife from the ages of K night-errantry; 
from thoſe who loved one woman fo well, that they hated 
all men and women elſe; from thoſe who would fight 
vou, whether you were or were not of their mind; trom 
| thoſe who demanded the combat of their contem 
both for admiring their mittreſs ur diſcommending her. 
I cannot therefore but lament, that the terrible part of 
the ancient fight is preſerved, u hen the amerous fide of it 
is 2 We have retaincd the barbarity, but loft 
the lantry of the old combatants. I could with, me- 
thin s, theſe gentlemen had contuircd me in the pro- 
mulgation of the contlict. I was obliged by a fair vourg 
maid whom 1 underſtood to be called Elizabeth Pretiuny 
daugliter of the keeper of the Carden, with a ga > 
water ; whom I imagined might have n for forns 
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fake, the general repreſentative of the lady fought for, 
and from her beauty the proper Amaryllis on theſe occa- 
fons. It would have ran better in the challenge, I 
james Miller, Serjeant, who have travelled parts 
« abroad, and came laſt from the frontiers of Portugal, 
for the love of Elizabeth Preſton, do aflert, that the 


| * faid Elizabeth is the faireſt of women. Then the an- 


rer: I Timothy Buck, who have ſtayed in Great Bri- 
« tain during all the war in foreign parts, for the take of 
« Suſanna Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preſton is ſo fair 
© as the ſaid Suſanna Page. Let Suſanna Page look on, 
and I defire of James Miller no favour.” | 

This would give the battle quite another turn; and a 
proper ſtation for the ladies, whoſe ion was diſ- 
puted by the ſword, would animate the diſputants with a 
more gallant incentive than the of money 


fit, preceded by two diſabled drummers, to ſhew, If 
that the proſpe@ of maimed bodies did not in 
derer him. There 


| Miller is a man of fix foot eight inches high, 
cf a kind but bold aſpect, well faſhioned, and ready 

of his limbs ; and fuch a readineſs as ſpoke his caſe in 
them, was obtained from a habit of motion in military 
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The | 
at it's height, — croud pretling — ſeveral active 
perſons thought were d rarher according to 
their forrune than their Gn ow took it in their beads 
to prefer themſelves from the open area or pit, to the 
galleries. This diſpute between deſert and propeny 
brought many tv the ground, and raiſed others in pro- 
portion to the higheſt ſears by turns, for the ſpace of ten 
minutes, until Timothy Buck came on, and the whole 
aſſembly giving up their diſputes, turned their eyes upon 
the champions. Then it was that every man's affe&tion 
turned to one or the 1 A judicious 
gentleman near me ſaid, I could methinks be Miller's 
_ © fecond, but I had rather have Buck for mine. Miller 
had an audacious look, that took the eye: Buck a per- 


fect compoſure, that engaged the judgment. Buck came 


ately approached 
each other, Miller wich an heart full of refoluriya, Buck 
with a watchful untroubled countenance ; Buck regard- 
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tame on again with a little rage, which ſtill diſabled 
him further. But what brave man can be wounded 
into more patience and caution? The next was a warm 
eager onſet. which ended in a deciſive ſtroke on the left 
leg of Miller. The lady in the gallery, during this 
ſecond ſtrife, covered her face; and for my part, I could 
net keep my thoughts from being meſtly employed on 
the conſideration of her unhappy circumſtance that mo- 
ment, hearing the claſh of fwords, and apprehending 
life or victory concerned her lover iu every blow, but 
not daring to ſatisfy herſelf on whom they feil. The 
wound was expoſed to the view of all who could delight 
in it, and ſewed up on the ſtage. The ſurly ſecond of 
Miller declared at this time, that he would that day 
fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the ſame weapens, declari 
himſelf the maſter of the renowned Gorman; but 
— the honour of that courageous diſciple, and 
aſſerting that he himſelf had taught that champion, ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

There is ſomething in nature very unaccountable on 
fuch occaſions, when we ſee the le take a certain 


e i e encounters. Is 
bee of delight? Or is 


| itapleaſure which is taken in the exerciſe of pity? It 
vas methought pretty remarkable, that the buſineſs of 


the day being a trial of ſkill, the popularity did not 
run e expected on the fide 
have their riſe 
in ſelf . love, and thought themſelves (in ſpite of all 
A. liable to the fate of Miller, 
but could not ſo eaſily think themſelves qualiſied like 


Tully ſpeaks of this cuſtom with leſs horror than 
one would expect, though he confeſſes it was much 
abuſed in his time, and ſeems directly to approve of it 
under it's tirſt regulations, when criminals only fought 
befure the people. Crudele glad atorum ſpeftaculum & 
inbumanum nonnullis videri ſelect; & baud jc.o anna 
ua fit ut nunc fit; cum vers ſantes ferro depugnabant, au- 
mibus fortagſe multa, — ala, poterat efſe =- 
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der contra d & mertens diſciplina. The ſhews of 


* gladiators may be thought barbarous and inhumane, | 


* and T know not bur it is fo as it is now praftiſed; 
* but in thoſe times when only criminals were combat. 
* ants, the ear perhaps might receive many better in- 
ſtructions, but it is impoſſible that any thing which 


* affects our eyes, thould forvify us fo wel againſt pain | 


and death. 


No. CDXXXVII. TUESDAY, JULY 22. 
Tune impunè hac facias ? Tunt hic homines a 


Shall you eſcape with impuni ; you who lay ſnares for 
men, of 2 liberal — but unacquainted for you 


world, and, by force of importuaity and promiſe, draw them 


in to marry harlots. 
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herſelf in an affluent condition, by contracting friend - 


ſhip with rich young widows, and maids of plentiful 
fortunes at their own diſpoſal, and beſtowing her friends 
upon worthleſs indigent fellows; on the orher fide, 
ſhe inſnares inconſiclerare and rath youths of great eſtates 
into the arms of vicious women. For this purpoſe, 
ſhe is accomplithed in all the arts which can make 
her acceptable at impertinent viſits; ſhe knows all that 
paſſes in every quarter, and is well acquainted with 
all the favourite ſervants, buſy-bodies, dependants, and 
poor relations of all perſons of condition in the whole 
town. At the price of a good ſum of money, Sem- 
pronia, by the inſtigation of Flavilla's mother, bruught 
about the match- for the daughter, and the reputation 
of this, which is apparently, in point of fortune, more 
than Flavilla could expect, has gained her the viſits and 
frequent attendance of the croud of mothers, who had 
rather ſee their children miſerable in great wealrh, than 


f the ie of the race of mankind in a leſs conſpi 


ſtate of life. When Sempronia 1s fo well acquainted 
with a woman's temper and cireumſtance, that ſhe he- 
lieves marriage would be acceptable to her, and ad- 
vantageous to the man who ſhall ger her, her next 
ſtep is to look out for ſume one, whoſe condition has 
ſome ſecret wound in it, and wants a ſum, yet, in 
the eye of the world, not unſuitable to her. If ſuch 
is not eaſily had, ſhe immediately adorns a worthleſs 
fellow with what eftate ſhe thinks convenient, and 
adds as great a ſhare of good humour, and ſobriety 
as is requiſite: after this is ſcttled, no im itics, 
arts, and devices are omitted, to haſten the lady to 
her happineſs. In the general indecd ſhe is a perſun 
of ſo tri juſtice, that the marries a pour gallant to 
a rich wench, and a moneyleſs girl to a man of for- 
2 But then ſhe has no manner of — 
parity, when ſhe has a mind to impoſe a poor rogue 
for one of an eſtate: ſhe has no — I 


do it, that he is illiterate, ignorant, and unfaſhioned; 
dut makes thoſe imptrfcftions arguments of the _— 
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in a degree the unnatural con junction of rational and 
beings. Vet what is there ſo common, as the 


brutal 
beſtow ing an accumpliſhed woman with ſuch a diſpa- 
rity? And I could name crouds who lead miſerable 
lives for want of knowledge, in their parents, of thi 
maxim, that good-fenſe and good - nature always go to- 
gether. That which is attributed to fools, and called 
good - nature, is cnly an inability of obſerying ood 
j | | | 55 
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wity, which turns, in marriage into a ſuſpicion of 
cry thing as fuck, from & conltioulnels of that in- 


Mr. Spectator, oY 3 | 
1 entirely of your opinion with relation to the 
A equeſtrian 8 who affect both the maſculine 
« and feminine air at the ſame time; and cannot for- 
bear making a preſentment againſt another order of 
© them, who grow very numerous and powerful; and 
© fince our language is not very capable of good com- 
pound words, I muſt be contented to call them only 
the Naked Shouldered. Theſe beauties are not con- 
+ tented to make lovers wherever they appear, but they 
+ muſt make rivals at the fame time. Were you to ſee 
© Gatty walk the Park at high mall, you would expect 
© thoſe who followed her and thoſe who met her would 
immediately draw. their ſwords for her. I hope, Sir, 
« you will 2 for the future, that women may ſtick 
to their for doing any future miſchief, and not 
allow any but direct traders in beauty to expoſe more 
than the fore - part of the neck, unleſs you pleaſe to 
allow this after · game to thoſe who are very defeftive 
in the charms of the countenance. I can ſay, to my 
 * forrow, the preſent practice is very unfair, when tu 
| * look back is death: and it may be faid of our beau- 
ties, as a great poet did of bullets, 


« They kill and wound like Parthians as they fly.” 


. I ſubmit this to your animad verſion; and am for the 
little while I have left, 


« Your humble ſervant, 
6 The langu iſhing Philanth us 


P. S. Suppoſe you mended my letter, and made a 
1 A but I ſubmit that alſo.” 
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No. CDXXXVIII. WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 


——Animum rege, qui, niſi paret, 


Ilmperat Ha, 


Curb thy foul, | 
And check thy rage, which muſt be rul'd or rule. 


preſſion ndeell is very go d- na: ured. to allow paſſionat 


people io much quarter: but I think a paſſionate m 
dleſe ves the leaſt indulg nce imaginable. It is ſaid, it 


ſom vier; that is, all the miſchief he does is quickh 
dp ch. d, which, I think, is n great recommendation 


to favour. I have kn wn one of theſe yood-natured | 


paſſi nate men ſay in a mixed company, even to his om 


wife ar child, ſuch things as the myſt inveterate encmig | 


of his family would not have ſpoke, even in imaging 
tion. It i certain tha: quick ſenſibility is inſeparable 


from a ready underſtanding; but why thould not the | 


good underftanding call to itſelf all it's force on ſuch at- 
caſions, t Maſer that ſuilden inclination to anger? One 
of the greateu tous no in the world is the moſt ſub- 
j++ by nature to ger, and yet ſo famous for a con- 
queſt of hmſeif this way, that he is the known exam- 
ple when you tals f remper and command of a man's 
F. To contain the ſpirit of anger, is the worthieſt 
dif-ipin. w: can put vurſclves to. When a man ba 
mide any progrels this way, a frivolous feliow in apt 
ſi v. is to him as contemptible as a froward child. It 
cu.h' to be the ſt de of every man, f r his own quiet 
ani peac. When he ſtanus combuſtible and ready w 
flime u on every thing that touches him, life is as un- 
eaſy to himſelf as it is to all about him. Syncroptus leads, 
of 1] men l'viagz, the molt ridiculous life; he is ever 
of. ding, and b ging pardon. If his man enters the 
rom e h what he was ſent for, That block head, 
bcgins iu aim, 1 ak your pardon, but 3 


Ir is 2 rey common expreſſion, that ſuch a ones | 
very 2ood-naturel, but very paſſionate. The ex | 
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« yants now a days — The wrong plates are laid, they 
are thrown into the middle of the room; his wife ſtandso 
by in pain for him, which he ſees in her face, and 
anſwers, as if he had heard all the was thinking: Why, 
« what the devil! who do not you take care to give 
orders in theſe things? His friends fit down to a 
taſteleſs plenty of every thing, every minute expecting 
new infults from his impertinent paſſions. In a word, 
to eat with, or viſit Sincropius, is no other than going to 
ſee him exerciſe his family, exerciſe their patience, and 
his own a3 Jer. 

It is monilrous that the ſhame and confuſion in which 
1 -natured angry man muſt needs behold his 
while he thus lays about him, does not give 
im ſo much reflexion as to create an amendment. 

is the moſt ſcandalous diſuſe of reaſon imaginable ; all 
the harmleſs part of him is no more than that of a bull- 


| are tame no longer than are not offended. 
| ON! of theſe 


good-natured angry men ſhall, in an in- 
together ſo many alluſions to ſecret cir- 


cumſtances, as are engugh to diſſolve the peace of all the 


families and friends he is acquainted with, in a quarter 
of an hour, and yet the next moment be the beſt natured 
may in the whole world. If you would ſee patſion in it's 
purity, without mixture of reaſon, behold it repreſented 
in a mad hero, drawn by a mad puct. Nat. Lee make 


| his Alexander fay thus: 


© Away, begone, and give a whiilwind room, 

Or I will blow you up like duſt! avant; 

© Madneſs but meanly repreſcuts my toil. 

© Eternal diſcord ! | 

© Fury! revenge! diſdain and indignation ! 

Tear my ſwuln breatt, make way for fire and tempeſt, 
© My brain is burſt, debate and reaſon quench'd ; 

© The ſtorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart | 

© Splits with the rack, while paſſions, like the wind, 

© Riſe up to heav*n, and put out all the ſtars.” 


Every paſſionate fellow in town talks half the day with 
as 
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as little conſiſtency, and threatens things as much out 
his power. | | 
The next diſagreeable perſon to the outrageous gen- 
tle man, is one of a much lower order of anger, and he 
js what we commonly call a peevith fellow. A peevif 
fellow is one who has {cme reaſon in himfeif for bei 
our of humour, or has a ratrral incapacity for delight, 


and thercfore diſturbs all who are happier than himſelf | 


with piſhes and pſhaws, or other well-bred inte rjectiom, 
at every thing that is ſaid or done in his preſ-nce. There 
ſhould be phyſick mixed in the food of all which theſe 
fellows cat in goed company. This degree of anger 


paſſes, forſoeth, for a delicacy of judgment, that will | 


not admit of being eaſily pleaſed; but none above the 
character of wearing a pecviſh man's livery, ought wo 


bear with his ill- manners. All things among men of | 
ſenſe and condition ſhould paſs the cenſure, and have | 


the protection of the eye of reaſon. 

No. man ought to "A tolerated in an habitual humour, 
whim, or particularity of behaviour, by any who dong 
wait upon him for ortad. Next to the peeviſh fellow u 
the ſnarler. Ibis gentleman deals mightily in what we 
call the irory, and as thoſe fort of people exert them 


ſelves moſt agamfi thoſe below them, you fee their 


humour beſt, in their talk to their ſervants. * That 
* ſo like you, you are a fine fellow, thou art the quick- 
© eſt head- piece, and the like. One would think the | 
he&oring, the ſtorming, the ſullen, and all the differen 

ſpccie: and ſubordinations of the angry ſhould be cured, 
by. knowing they live only as pardoned men; and how 
 pitif1] is the condition of being only fuffered! But 
am interrupted by the pleaſanteſt ſcene of anger andthe 
diſappointment of it that ] have ever known, which 
bappcned while I was vet writing. and I overheard u 
far in the back-room at a French bookſcilers. There 
came into the 11.0 a very learned man with an ereft 


ſalemn air, and, riwwgh a perion of great parts ether- 


wiſe, flow in underſtanding any thing which makes 
againſt himſ If. The compoſure of the faulty wan, 


and the whimſical perplexity of him chat was juſtly | 


ag: 


. 
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| angry, is perfectly new. After turning orer many 
volumes, ſaid the ſeller to the buyer, © Sir, you know 


© I have long aſked you to fend me back the firſt olum: 
© of French ſermons I formerly lent vou., Si. fad 
the chapman, * I have often looked for it, but cannot 
find it; it is certainly loſt, and I know not to whom 


© [ent it, it is ſo many years ago; © then, Sir, here 


eis the other volume, I will ſend you home that, and 
« pleate to pay for both.” + My friend,” repiicd he, 
canſt thou be fo ſenſeleſo as not to know that one vo- 
© lume is as imperfect in my library as in your ſhop?' 
© Yes, Sir, but it is you have loſt the firſt volume, and 
to be thort I will be paid.“ Sir,“ anſwered the 
chapman, you are a young man, your b»ok is loſt, 
© and learn by this little loſs to bear much greater adver- 
© fities, which you muſt expect to meet with. * Yes, 


\ «Fir, L will bear when J muſt, bur I have nor loſt nw, 


© for I ſay you have it, and ſhall pay me,” Friend, 
you grow warm, I tell you the book is loſt, and I 
© foreſee in the courſe even of a proſperous life, that 
© you will meer afflictions to make you mad, if you 
© cannot bear this trifle.” Sir, there is in this caſe no 
© need of bearing, for you have the book.” I fay, 
+ Sir, I have not the book, But your patſion will nut 


let you hear enough to be informed that I have it 


not. Learn reſignation of yourſelf to the diſtreſſes of 
this life: nay, do not fret and fume, it is my duty to 
' tell you that you are of an impatient ſpirit, and an 
© impatient ſpirit is never without woe.” Was ever 
© any thing like this?” © Yes, Sir, there have been 
many things like this. The loſs is but a trifle, but 


| * your temper is wanton, and incapable of the leaſt 
ID. = therefore let me adviſe you, be paticut, the 
6 


33 but do not you — . 
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No. CDXXXIX. THURSDAY, JULY 24, 


I narrata ferunt aliò : menſuraque ficti 
Creſcit; & auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 
me tell what they have beard, or tales deviſe: 
Each fiction ſtill improv d with added lies. 


lb deſcribes the palace of Fame as ſituated in the 

very center of the univerſe, and perforated with ſo 
many windows and avenues as gave her the fight of 
evcry thing that was done in the heavens, in the earth, 
and in the fea, The ſtructure of it was contrived in fo 
admirable a manner, that it echoed every word which 


was ſpoken in the whole compaſs of nature ; ſo that the 


lace, ſays the pcet, was always filled with a confuſed 

tbub of low dying founds, the voices being almoſt 
ſpent and worn out before they arrived at this general 
rendezvous of ſpeeches and whiſpers. 

I confider courts with the fame regard to the 
ments which they ſuperintend, as Ovid's palace of Fame 
with regard to the univerſe. The eyes of a watchful 
miniſter run through the whole people. There is ſcarce 
a murmur or complaint that does not reach his ear. 
They have news-gatherers and intelligencers diftribued 
into their ſeveral walks and quarters, who bring in their 
reſpective quotas, and make them acquainted with the 
diſcourſe and converſation of the whole kingdom or 
commonwealth where they are employed. The wiel 
of kings, alluding to theſe inviſible and unſi 
1 planted by kings and rulers over their 

llow - citizens, as well as to thoſe voluntary informen, 
that are buzzing about the ears of a great man, and 
making their court by ſuch ſecret methods of intelli- 
gence, has given us a very prudent caution: * Curſe 
© not the king, no not in thy thought, and curſe not 
the rich in thy bed- chamber: for a bird of the ar 


© thall carry the vice, and that which hath wings fall 


tell the matter. 
4 | A 
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quite contrary cliaracter. Dionyſius, the trrant of $1. 
cilv. had a dungeon Which was a very curious piece 
of architecture; and f which, as I am informed, there 


ace Rill to be ſeen ſome remains in that itland. lt 


was called Dionytius's car, and built with feveral lit. 
tle windings and labyrinths in the form of a real car, 
The ſtructure of it made it a kind of a whilpering 
place, but ſuch a one as gathered the voice of him 
who ſpoke into a funnel, which was places at the very 
top of it. The tyrant uſed to lodge all his ſtate crim:. 
nals, or thoſe whom he ſuppoſed to be engaged to- 
gether in any evil deſigns upon him, in this dungeon, 
He had at the fame time an apartment over it, where 
he uſed to apply himſelf to the funnel, and by that 
means overheard every thing that was whiſpercd in the 
dungeon. I believe one may venture to affirm, that 
a Cæſar or an Alexander would have rather died by 
the treaſon, than have uſed ſuch diſingenuous means for 
the detecting it. 95 | 

A A man, who in ordinary life rs very inquiſitive after 
every thing which is ſpoken ill of him, paſſcs his time 
bur very indiffercntly. Ile is wounded by grery arrow 
that is y th at him, and purs it in the power of every in- 
Ggniticant enemy to diſquiet him. Nav, he will tuffer 
from what has been ſaid of him, when it t> forgonen 
by thoſe who ſaid or heard it. For this reaſou 1 could 
never bear one of rlioſe officious friends, that would be 
telling every malicious report, every idle cenſure that 
paſſed upon me. The tongue of man is fo petulant, 
and his thaughts fo variable, that one ſhould not lay 
too rcut a firefs upon any preſent ſpecches and opinioss. 
Praite and oblequy proceed very frequently out of the 
tune mouth upon the fame perſon, and upon the lame 
vecafon. A gencrous enemy will ſometimces beſtow 
commendations, as the deareſt friend cannot ſometimes 
refram from ſpcab ing ill- The man wi is indifferent 
in either of thelc reſpects, gives his opinion at rat 
dom, and praiſes or difapproves as he finds himſelf in 


humor. 


I thall conclude this eſſay with part of a — 
V ak 
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which is fincly drawn by the Earl of Clarendon, in the 


firſt Lock of his hittory, and which gives us the lively 
picture of a great man teazing himfclf with an abſurd 


curioũty. 

„e had not that application and ſubmiſſion, and 
© reverence for the queen as might have been expected 
« from his wiſd m and breeding; and often croſſed her 
pretences and deſires with more rudenefs than was na- 
© tural to him. Yet he was impertinently f{olicitovs to 
know what her majeſty ſaid of him in private, and 
© what reſentments the had towards him. And when 
by ſome confidents, who had their ends upon him 
« from thole offices, he was informed of ſome bitter ex- 
© vretfions fallen from ker majeſty, he was fo cxceedingtv 
afflicted aud tormented with the ſenſe of it, that ſomè- 
times by pathonate complaints and reprefentations to 
© the king; ſometimes by more durtiful addreſſes and 
© expoltularions with the qucen in bewailing his mi- 
fortune; he frequently expoted himſclf, and left his 
condition worſe than it was before, and the eclairciſie- 
© ment commonly ended in the ditcovery of the perſon; 
from whom he had received his moſt feeret intelli- 
6 | | 


gence. 


C 
No. CDXL. FRIDAY, JULY 25. 
Vivere fi rectè noſcis, diſcede peritis. - 


Learn to live well, or fairly make your will. Por x. 


| HAVE already given my reader an account of a ſet 
of merry fellows who are paſſing their ſummer toge- 
ther in the country, being provied with a great houſe, 
where there is not only a convenient apartment for every 
particular perſon, but a large intirmary for the reception 
ut ſuch of them as are any way indiſpoſed or out of hu- 
monr. Having lately received a letter from the ſecretary 
of tis ſociety, by order of the whole fraterniry, which 
Q : | acquants 
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and laughter upon the hackney-coachman as mivht hare 
© {erved him during his whole fray here, had it Leen 
© duly managet). He had been lumpiſh for two or thre: 
* days, but wis fo far connived at, in hopes of recovery, 
that we diſpatched one of, the briſkeſt fellows among. 
the brotherho d into ary, for having toll 
© him at table he was not But our preſitent oif- 
« ſerving that he inclulged himſelf in this long fit of ſtu- 
© pidity, and conftruing 1 it as a contempt bf the college, 
ordered him 10 retire into the place prepare d for ſucli 
© compamuns. He was no ſooner got into it, but his wir 
and mirth returned upon him in fo violent a manner, 
that he ſhoo the whole inſirmary with the noiſe of it, 
and had fo 2200 an effect upon the reſt of the patients, 
« that h& brought them all our to dinner with him the 
Next day. 
on TFueſday we were no fooncr ſar down, 155 one 
of the company complained that his head axed; yon 
which anther aſked him in an inſolent manner, with: 
he did there then: this inſenſihly grew into fome war an 
words; fo that the preſident, ! in order to k. ep tue pracc, 
rave Cirettiom tu take them with from we tune, and 
locke mem in the infirmary. Not ſong atrer, another 
fre company telling vs, he knew bo a pain in n; 
„ 5 Ader that we fhoutd have ſome mann, the pre Hlent 
ordor tl him to be removed, and place- as a weather- 
pt in itk apartment ab ve mentioned. 
a and A gentleman having received = lot- 
ter written in a woman's hand, and changing colour 
twice or thrice a5 he read it, de ſired leave to retire into 
* the infirmarv. The prefidenc conſented, but denied 
him the ulc of pen, ink, and paper, till _— time as 
e had flept upon it. One off the company being ſcut- 
ed at the rer end of the table, and * ering his 
ſecret qiſcom ent by finding fauit with ex cry df that 
was ferved vp, and fylimv to laugh at any tine xliat 


- 
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No. CDLXI. SATURDAY, JULY 26. 
In rum and confuſion hurt d, 


8 T 
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| flings and conveniencies of life, and an 

habitual in him for deliverance out of all ſuch dan 

gers and ies as may befal us. 

The ives in this diſpoſition of mind, 

has not views of human 

nature, abſtractedly from 


r 
rer 
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reaps the benefit of every divine attribute, and loſcs his 
own infuFcicncy in the fulinets «of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more caſy to us. ve are command- 
ed to put our truſt in him, who is thus able to relicye 
and f:ccour us; the divine goodneſs having made fuch 2 
re ia ee a duty, notw ithſtanding we ſhouid have been 
miterable had it been forbidden us. 


Among ſeveral motives, which might be made uſe of 


to recommend this duty to us, | thall only take notice of 
thoſe thut follow. | 

The firſt and ftrongeſt is, that we are promiſed he 
will not fail thoſe wit pur their truſt in him. 

But without contidering the ſupernatural blefſing which 
accompanics tis duty, e may chicrie that it has a ra- 
tural rendency to it's own rewurd, cr in other werds, 
that this tum rruſt and confidence in the great Diſpoſe: 
of all things contributes very much t the getting clezr of 
any affiict.on, or to the bearing ir manfutly. A perſon 
who believes he has his ſucchur ut hand, nd that he 2; 
in the Rohr of his friend, often everts himſelf beyand his 
abilities, and does wonders Hut are not ti be matched by 
one who 1s not animated with foch a confidence of fuce 
ceſs. I could produce inftan: e, from kiftory, cf veneral, 
Who, eat of a belief that tlicy were under the protertim 

of fore inviſible affiffant, did not only ence 'Ur2ge the! 
folders to do their urn t, but have afted rhem#ires 
Levond what they wor!d have done, had they mot been 
infpired bw ſuch a belief. I might in the fame may! 
ſhew how tuch a truſt in the ailiffance of an Ain: — 
Being, naturally produ:es patience, hope, char? wet, 
and ali other ditpofirions of mind that aileviate thyote c- 
mitics which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue ad iniſters great com*"r: 
t the mind of man in times ot pov city and aMicror, 


but moſt of all in the hour of death. When the foul; 


hovering in the laſt moments of it's ſeparation, when ft 
i faſt entering on another ſtare of exiſtence to converk 
with feuncs, and objecte, and compinions that arc ab- 
gether new, what can . her under ſuch rrem ling 
57 chorghr, ſuch fear, [ach anxictr, ſuch ap; a 
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but the caſting of all her cares upon him who firſt gave 
her being, who has conducted her through one ſtage of 
it, and will de always with her to guide and comfort her 


in her progreſs through eternity? 
David has very beautifully d this ſteady re · 
hunee on er alm, which 
dsa kind of | hymn, and filled with allufions 


which are uſual in that kind of writing. As the poetry 
is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader with the fol- 
lowing tranſlation of it. | 
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No. CDXLII. MONDAY, JULY 3 23, 


1 Ses indocti doctique. Hon. 
——T hoſe who cannot write, and thoſe who can, 
All rhyme, and (crawl, and icribble to a man. Porz. 


I DO not know whether I enough explained mv ſelf w 
the world, when I invited all men to be affiftant w 
me in this my work or ſpeculation: for I hav: not pet 
acqua inted my readers, that beſides the latters and valy- 
able hints I have from time to time reccived from my 


correſpondents, I have by me ſeveral curious and ex- 


traordinary papers ſent with a deſign (as no one will 
doubt when they are publiſhed) that they may be print- 
ed intire, and without any alte ration, by way of Spec- 
tator. I muſt acknowledge alſo. that I myſelf being 
the firſt projector of the paper, thought I had a right o 
make them my own, by dreiling them in my own 
ſtyle, by leaving out what would not app-ar like 
mine, and by adding what wer might be proper to 
adapt them to the character and genius of my paper, 
with which it was almoſt imo ne they could exacti 
correſpond, it being certain rhat hardly two men think 
alike, and there fore fo many men, fy many Spectators. 
Beſides, I mutt own my weak neſs for glory is luch, that 
if I confilred that only, | might be ſo fac twaved by it, 
as almoſt to wiſh that no one could write a Spectater be- 
Eds my lf; nor (an ] deny, b t upon the firft peruſal 
of thole pupers, I felt ſome fecrer inclinations of ili wil 
towards the perſons who wreate them. This was the im- 
preſſion J had upon e irt reading them; hut upon a 
Ive review, more for e uke of entertainment than uſe, 
regarding them with ano he cye than 1 had done at firlt 
(for by cut vert ing mem as Well as I could to my own 
uſe, I thought I hd utterly dd them from ever cf. 


fending me again as Spectators) J found myſelf med 


by a palſion very different from that of envy ; ſenſibly 
tuched with Pity, the ſouftcſk and moſt generous of all 


paſſions, 
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patſions, when I retleéted what a crucl diſappointment 
the nevlect of thuſe papers mult needs have been to 
the writers who impatiently I:mnged to fee them ap— 
eur in print, and who, no d-ubt, tr umphed to them -- 
ne in the hopes of having a thare wich me m the 
ikst of the public; a pleaſure fo great, that none 
but thoſe who have experienced it can have a fenle of 
n. In this manner of viewing thoſe papers, I really 
found I had not done them juſtice, there being ſame- 
thing to extremely natural and peculiarly good in fome 


ef them, that I will appeal to the world whether it was 


potfibic to alter a word in them without doing them a 
manifeſt hurt and violence; and whether they can ever 
appear rightlv, and as they ought, but in their own 


native drels and colours. And therefore I think I ſhovid 


not on y wrong them, but deprive the world of a con- 
nde rab & ſatis faction, thould i any longer delay the mak- 
ing tlie m public. : 

After I have publiſhed a few of theſe Spectators, I 
doubt not but I thall find the ſucceſs of them to equal, 
if not ſurpats, that of the beſt of mv own. An author 
ſhould rake ali methods to humble himſelf in the opinion 
he has of his own performances. When theſe papers ap- 
pear to the world, I doubt not but they will be fol- 
aon ed by many others; and I ſhall not repine, though 


| I mvtelf thall have left me but very few days to appear 


in public: but preferring the general weal and advans 
tage to an contiuderations of myſeif, I am reſolved for 
tac future to publith any Spectator that det erves it, in- 
tire, and without any alteration: aſſuring the world, if 
tere can be necd of it, that it is none of mine; and if 
thc authors think fit to ſubſeribe their names, I will add 


tem. 


think the beſt way of promoting this generous and 
uſcful deſign, will be by giving out ſubjects or themes 
cf all kinds wharfoever, on which (with a preamble of 


the extraordinary benefit and advantage that may acerue 


thereby to the public) I will invite all manner of per- 
ns, whether ſcholars, citizens, courtiers, gentlemen of 


| We town or country, and all beaux, rakes, ſmarts, prudes, 


coqbettes; 
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rens 1 
or female, and however diſtinguiſhed, whether | * : 
they be true wits, whole, or half wits, or whether arch, | * 
dry, natural, acquired, genuine, or depraved wits; and | *\ 
ons of all ſorts of tempers and complexions, whether 
the ſevere, the deli I. the impertinent, the 


cold, temperate, or ſanguine; and of what man- 


ever, whether the contented or miſerable, happy « 
unfortunare, high or low, rich or „ whether ſo 


mours, or circumſtances, or may be 
the public by their particular 
in the matter propoſed, to do | 
uch a time, to the end they may receive I 
ſible and irreſiſtible pleaſure of ſeeing their 
lowed of and reliſhed by the reſt of mankind. 
I will not prepoſſeſs the reader with too 
tation of the extraordinary advantages whi 
dound to the public by theſe eſſays, when the di 
thoughts and obſervations of all forts of perſons 
ing to their quality, age, ſex, education, 
 mours, manners and conditions, &c. ſhall be 
themſelves in the cleareſt and moſt genuine li 
— 
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The Theſis propoſed for the preſent exerciſe of the 
«+ adventurers to write Spectators, is Max v, on which 


ſubject all perſons are defired to fen in their thoughts 
« within ten days after the date hereof.” T 


No. CDXLIIT. TUESDAY, JULY 29. 


Snatch'd from our fight, we eagerly purſue 
And fundly would recal her to dur view. 


© Camilla to the Spectator. 


Mr. Spectator, Venice, July 10, N. 8. 
' | TAKE it extremely ill, that you do not reckon 
A conſpicuous perſons of your nation are within your 
| * cognizance, though our of the dominions of Great Bri- 
* tain. [I little thought in the green years of my life, 
„that I ſhould ever call it an happineſs to be out of 
dear and; but as I | | 
in 
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* have no prctence to, and abundantly make up to me | 


the injuſtice received in my own country, of difal. 
* Jowing me what I really had. The humour of hif. 
ing, which vou have among you, I do not know my 
thing of; and their applauſes are uttered in ſighs, 
and bearing a part at the cadences of voice with the 


R 0 % & 0 


of thoſe compla'ſant lines of my own countryman, 
when he 1s calling all his faculties regether to hear 
Arabella: | | 


Let all be hufh'd, each ſofteſt motion ceaſe, 
*© Be ev'ry Loud tumultuous thought at peace; 
And ey'ry ruder gaſp of breath i 
Be c lm, as in the arms of death: | 
And thou, moti fi-kle, moſt uneaſy part, 
Thau reſtleſo u andere, my heart, 
Be ſſtill: gentle, ah, gently leave, 
& Thou buly, idle thing, to heave. 
„ Stir not a pulſe; and let my blood, 
That turbulent, unruly flood, 
«« Be ſoftly ftaid ; | 
Let me be all but my attention dead.“ 


S8 8 82 


The whole city of Venice is as ſtill when I am fins- 
ing as this polite hearer was to Mrs. Hunt. But 
when they break that ſilence, did you know rhe pla- 
fore I am in, when every man utters his applauſe, 
by calling me aloud the © Devr Creature, the Ang, 
« the Venus; What attitude the moves with ;—Hrb, 
„ the ſings again! We have no boiſterous wits wh# 
dare difturb an audience,” and break the public pe:c: 
merely to ſhow they dare. Mr. Spectator, I write 
this to vcu thus in haſtc, to tell you I am ſo ver; 
much at eaſe here, that I know nothing but ior; 
© and I will not return, but leave you in England t hi! 
oy 
* 
6 


R «a „ „„ 


all merit of your ewn growth off the ſtage. I know, 


Sir, you were always my admirer, and therefore I a 


Cums. 
P. S. I am ten times better dre Toy than cver I 
in Enyland.” | 


6 Nr. 


perſons who are performing. I am often pur in mind 
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Mr. SpeCtator, | 2M 
c 1 project in yours of the n1t'! inſtant, of fur- 
6 thecring the curietpyndence and knowledge of 
that contiderable part of mankind, the trading world, 
© cannot but be highly commendable. Good lectures to 
* young traders may have very good effects on their con- 
duct: but beware you propagate no falſe notions of 
trade; let none of your correſpondents impoſe on the 
world, by putting forth baſe methods in a good light, 
and glazing them over with improper terms. I would 
© have no means of profit ſet for copies to others, dut 
© {uch as are laudable in themſelves. Let not noiſe be 
© called induſtry, nor impudence courage. Let not good 
fortune be impoſed on the world for good management, 
© nor poverty be called folly; impute not always bank- 
© ruptcy to EXtravagance, nor an eſtate to foreſight : 
niggardlineſs is not good huſbandry, nor generoſity 
profuſion. | 

* Honeſtus is a well-meaning and judicious trader, 
© hath ſubſtantial goods, and trades with his own ſtock, 
© huſhands his money to the beſt advantage, without tak- 


ing all advantages of the necetlities of his workmen, ur 


* grinfling the face of the poor. Forcunatus is ftocked 
* with ignorance, and contequently with ſclf-opinion ; 
the quality of his goods cannot but ve ſuitable to that 
* of his judgment. Honeſtus pleates diſceruing people, 
and keeps their cuſtom by good uſave; wakes modleſt 
proſit by modeſt means, to the decent ſupport of his 
family: whilſt Fortunatus bluſtering always, puſhes on, 
proimiſing much, and performing little; with obfequi- 
© onfires „denne te people of ienfe, ſtrikes at all, catches 
mucu rhe g eder part; raue at nſiderable fortune by 
impoſiti n on others, to ths diſcouragement and xuin of 
th uc who ͤ trade in the ſame way. Fe 
* | zive here bur looſe lunts, and beg you ta be very 
circum' pet in the province you hav. n undertaken: 
© it youu perform it tacce! ful. y, it will be a very great 
* wod; tor nothing is more wanting, than that me- 
cuaanic induſtry were ſet forth with the treedom and 
1 * greatnel; 
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« grcatnefs of mind which ought always to accompany ⁊ 
education. 


man uf a liberal 


the repeated 
N 225 — . I: 
© ſome re 


rr 
* Kind for ſufficient ſharers of the laner, w 
but the former 

: timely animadverſion is abſolu 
* be pleaſed therefore once for all to let 
* know, that there is neither 3 
* hooting a young fellow out of countenance; nor that it 
« will ever conſtitute a wit, to conclude a tart of 
b wich a + what makes you Mak Fu 


ES ” nd hols Sib hes wy 
_ « ſatice but is in their deſign to diſublige. I B 
de very glad too if you would take notice, that a duly 
- repetition. of the ſame over-bearing infolence is ya 


* more infy , and a confirmation of very ext» | 


ordinary fs. The fudden publication of thus 1 
* hare an effeft upon a notorious offender of this 


+ whole reformation would redound very much to the ſa | 


5 tizfaſtivg and quiet of 
— Naar moſt humble ſervant, 
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No. CDXLIV. WEDNESDAY, JoLY 30. 


b monte Hon. 


The mountain labours, and is brought to-bed. 


” gives me much deſpair in the deſign of reforming 
the worid by my ſpeculations, when I find there al 
ways ariſe, from one generatien to another, — 
cheats and bubblcs, as naturally as beaſta of prey, and 
thoſe which are to be their food. There is hardly a man 
in the worid, one would think, fo ignorant, as not to 
know that the ordinary quack-do&tors, who publiſh their 
abilities in little brown billets, dittributed to ali who pulo- 
by, are to a man impoſtors and murderers; yet fuch is 
the credulity of the vulgac, and the impudence of thele 
profeſſois, that the attair il goes on, and new premises 
of what was never done betore, are made every day, 
What aggr wates the jeſt is. that cven this promiſe ha, 
been mace us long as the memory of nan can trace it, 
ant yer tung performed, and ver itil prevatts. As Þ 
ws palimg atong to-day, a paper given imo my hard by 
a fellow without a noſe, tells us as follows, whar wood 
news is come to town; to wir. that there is now @ Cur- 


main cure for the French diſcaſe, by a geutieman juilt 


come from lus travels. 


In Nuſicl-Court, over againſt the Cannon-Ball, ar 
the durgcons-Arms, in Drury- Lane, 15 lately come 
from his travels a turgeon, who hutli pructiſed lurvcry 
* and phyſic both by tea and land thele twenty- tout 
* years. Ie, by the bleſſing, cures the veilow-jaun- 
N dice, green- ſickneſe, ſcurvy, Uroply, Carfeirs, Ic nv a- 
voyages, campaigns, and women s miſcarriages, Iving- 
in, &c. as ſome people that has been lame theſe thirty 

* years can teſtify , in thort, he cureth all diſcaſes inci- 
dent to men, women, or children.“ 

If a men could be fo indolent as to look upon this 


| havoc of the human {pegs which is made by vice and 


R 3 a in rance, 


for 
| but 1 dare fay, thiſe of * green- neſs 


looked at the fiſh, then at the fiddle, ſtill 
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Je, it would be a good ridiculous | 
ment upon the declaration of this accomp 
There is ſomething 
vulgar in thoſe who come from a 


— of quality, as 41 
this way; man 
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* The doctor is lately come from his travels, 
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No. xl. v. THURSDAY, JULY gr. 


'T:arti non e, ais. S7pts, . Maxr. 


You fay, Lup "cus, whit I write 
En't wo: 1. 6 much: ycu' re in the right. 


HIS is tlie day on which mov eminent authors 


wt} pr bebly prblith their Jatt words. I am 
afraid tha few of our Neck Iv Hieran. vl o are 
that ab ore ail others de iehr a wr, iu tc ble to 
fubſiſt under the weve ef 4 temp, and an sppronch- 
in, peace. A fh. Ut ef Hank Piper tit un. uf ave this 
new tmprimotur clap; med upon It, i tore it is evirked to 
communicate anv thing to the pub c. will m ke it's 
way in the world bor very heavily. In thort, the ne- 
_ecifity cf carrying a ſtamp, ard the mpreouiry of 
notif ing a bloc "ny Ne will, Im at:. 4. bath con- 
cur t. the ſin big of the ſe thin fold, which: have every 
ther day retniled to us the bitte ry of F rope | for feral 
Vears Vit paſt. A Facet ico! S eric neck 11 min Ce Who Gesa 
pun, calls this pretent mortality ame ny nurhers, * The 
e k. al! of the icaf.” 


I remember, upon Mr. Boxter's death. here was pub. 


Ifhed a meet of very oh > fac: nus, inter'b. d. * the 
* ft words of Mr. Puxtcr.) The title told to area? a 
number of -rhofe pripors, tat about a week. after then 
cane uta f.cond ert, wiceribed, + More laſt words of 
« Nr. Baxter.“ In the fame manter J ave revfon tt 
think, that feveral ingen n. writers, Wit have taken 
their leave ef the public, in farcwel papers. u il ut give 
Ever o, but intead to aq! pear Aga, thou Zh pert aps 
under ane ther terme and with a n rent ütle. Pe that 
as it Mili, it is my buſin, s, in tlas place, to to g've an 
ecdunt of my own intentions, zud to neqvairt my readtr 
with the motiv es by which 1 act, in this vreat criſs of 
the republic of letters. 

I hve been long debating in my own Feort, whether 
I theuld throw up my pen, as un author that is cathierid 
by the act of pariiament, which is to cpcrate yore 
tee 
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theſe four and twenty hours, or whether I ſhould ſtill 


e 


— 


1715 


on paper was given for the 
government; and as I have encmi 
to pervert every thing I do or fay, 
aſcribe rhe laving | my Paper, on 

to a ſpirit of malecontentedneis, which 
ved none thall ever juſtly upbraid me with. 
glory in contributing my utmoſt to the 
and if my country receives five or fix 
y Jabours, I ſhall be very well pleai 

lo uſeful a member. Ir is a received maxi 
honeſt man ſhould enrich himſelf by methods 
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Since I have mentioned th. word esemes, J muſt ex- 


plain my ſelf 0 far as to acqu aint me rea''cr, thr I men 


only rhe inhgniticant party 7caits on b th files: men 
of ſuch poor narrow fouls, thut they are not capable of 
thinking on any hing but with an eye to Whig or To 
During the couric of this paper, 1 have been accu ed by 
theſe deſpicable wretches of trimmipg, time er ring, 
perſonat reflection, ſceret ſatire, and the fake. Now 
though in theſe. my compoſitions, it is viſible to ary 
reader of common ſenſe, that I conſider nothing but my 
ſubject which is always of an inditterent nature; how is 
it pottible for me to write ſo ciear cf party, as not to lie 
open to the ccnſures of thoſe who will b. af ping every 
lenrence, and finding out perſons and tin. 85 in it, which 
it has no regard to: F 

Several paltry feribblers and dec!i'mers have done 
me the honour to be dull upon me in rot Frons of ths 
nature; but notwithfianding my nam. has been fome- 
times traduced by this c ntemptiole c21he of men, I nave 
hither o avoided all animacverfii ns ui on them. The 
truth ot it is, J am afraid of makin tem appar ets 
ſiderable by raking notice of them, for they are like thoſe 
imperceprible inſets which are diſcovered by the mi- 

croferpe, and canner be made the ſubject of d,, 
without being magnined, 

Eaving mc nmrioned thoſe few who have ſhewn them- 
ſel ves the enemies of this 3. aper, II ul b. very une 
grateful to rhe public, did I nat at the ta: de time refhfy 
my gratit de te thoſe who ar ics frier in uch mm- 
ber | may reckon many of te molt di Vine! erfons 


of all conditions, parties and pas in the "fie of 


Great Britain. I am not to vain „ to think _ 
probation is fo much due to the periormance as 10 

deſign. There i, and ever will be, juttice enough in 
the as to afford patronuge umd protection bag thoſe 
who endvas ur to advance truth antlevirte, without e- 
gard to the paſſi ms un! prejudices of any articular cauſe 
or faction. If I have any cther merit in me, it is that 
F have eew-pointed all the batteries of ridiculc. They 
hie been generally planted agautaft poriuas v. The hare 
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appear: LE rigs 3 atiier chan abſurl; or at beſt, have 


zmed rho at what is unfathionavic than what is vi- 
os. -1 or My own part, I hand enlearmted to make 
Nn Ls.” lie ene that ; i5 08 in \ ne mcalure criunmal. 


I hai ke „ihn wum ral man a> the object of deriſion: 
in Kant, If Love nut formed a now weapon againſt vice 
and irre lon, | ive at wall thewn how that weapon 

may be put a 4:ht ae which has to ofteh fought the 


| batles al unpicty and profancneſs. | C 


N. CDXLVI. FRIDAY, AUGUST xr. 


Qu'4 &cceat, quid non; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 


What fit, what not ; what ann, or ill. | 
| Rs co - 


SN i, two or three writers of comedy who are now 
tags, have taken their farewel of thc ſtage, thoſe 
who ſucceed them tinding themiclves incapabic of rif- 


In; up to their wir, humour and good lente, have only 


mt” td them in tne of thoſe loſe un, guarded ſtrokes, 
in which they cumplied with the corrupt taſte of the more 
vicious part of their a dience. When perſous of a low 
genus attempt this kind of writing, they know no dit- 
rence between being merry and being r lewd. It is with 
an eve to ſome of theſe de generate compoſitions that [ 
uu written che following d. :ſcourfe. | 
Were our Englith ſtage but half fo virtuous as that 
of the Greeks or Romans, we thould quickly ter tlie in- 
Bucnce of it in the) behav: ur of all the politer part of 
mankind. It would not be fathionable to ridicuic reli- 
gien. occit's/profeifors; the man of pleature would not 
de the complete gentleman; vanity would be our of. 
countenance, ind every quaity wh ch is ornamental to 
hum n nature, would meet with that eſteem winch is 
duc to it. 
It tin: Enylith ſta e were under the ſa ne 3 
3 | | Lite 
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the Athenian was fcrmerly. it would have the fame 
effect that had, in recommending the religion, the ge. 
vernment, and public worſhip of irs country. Wen 
our plays ſubjc& to proper inſpections and ſimitatim 


we might not only pals away ſeveral of our vam 


Hours in the higheſt entertainment; but ſhould always 


riſe from them wiſer and better than we fat down n 


them. 3 | 
It is one of the moſt unaccountable things in our age, 


chat the lewdneſs of our theatre ſhould be fo much com- 


plained of, ſo well expoſed, and fo little redreſſed. lt a 
to be hoped, that ſome time or other we may be at leifure 
to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the theatre, and make it 
contribute it's aſſiſtance to the advancement of morality, 


and to the re formation of the age. As matters ſtand æõ 


preſent, mulritudes are ſhut out from this noble diver. 
ſion, by reaſon of thoſe abuſes and corruptions that accom» 
my it. A father is often afraid that his daughter ſhould 

| be ruined by thoſe entertainments. which were invented 
for the accompliſhment and refining of human nature. 
The Athenian and Roman plays were written with ſuch 
a regard to morality, that Socrates uſed to frequent the 
one, and Cicero the other. 3 
It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped into the 
Roman theatre, when the Floralia were to be r 
and as in that performance, which was a kind of rel 
gious ceremony, there were ſeveral indecent parts tobe 
acted, the people refuſed to ſee them whilſt Cato wa 
preſent. Martial on th hint made the fullowing epi- 
gram, Wich we muf zuppoſe was applied to ſome grace 
friend of his, that had been accidencally preſent at ſome 
tuch entertainment, 


Nofſes jocoſæ dulce cum facrum Flare, 

Feſtoſque luſus, & licentiam vulgi, | 

Cur in theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? | 
An ideo tantum veneras ut exires ? Ert. 


Wr daſt thou come, great cenſor of thy age, 
« Wk 


6 T4 ſes the looſe diverſions of the ſtage ? 
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© With awful countenance and brow ſevere, 
© What in the name of goodneſs doſt thou here ? 


© See the mixtcrowd! how giddy, lewd and vain ? 
© Didft thou come in but to go out again? 


An accident of this nature might happen once in an 
age among the Greeks and Romans; but they were tuo 
wiſe and good tu let the conſtant nightly entertainment 


be of ſuch a nature, that people of the moſt ſenſe and 


virtue could not be at it. Whatever vices are repreſent- 
ed upon the ſtage, they ought to be ſo marked and 
branded by the poet, as not to appear either laudable or 
amiable in the perſon who is tainted with them. Bur if 
we look into the Engiiſh comedies above-mentioned, we 
ſhould think they were formed upon a quite contrary 
maxim, and that this rule, though it held good upon the 


| heathen ſtage, was not to be regarded in chriſtian thea- 


tres. There is another rule likewiſe, which was ob- 
ſerved by authors of antiquity, and which theſe modern 
geniuſes have no regard tu, and that was never to chooſe 
an improper fubjef for ridicule. Now a ſubject is im- 


| proper for ridicule, if it is apt to ſtir up horror and com- 


milcration rather than laughter. For this reaſon, we do 


not find any comedy, in fo polite an author as Terence, 


raiſed upon the violations of the marriage bed. The falſ- 
hood of the wife or huſband has given occafion to noble 
tragedies, but a Scipio and Lelius would have looked 
pon inceſt or murder to have been as proper ſubjects for 
comedy. On the contrary, cuckoldom is the baſis of 


maſt of our modern plays. If an alderman appears upon. 
| the ſtage, you may be {ure it is in order to be cuckolded. 


An huſband that is a little grave or elderly, generally 


meets with the ſame fate. Knights and baronets, coun- 


try ſquires, and juſtices of the quorum, come up ts town 
fur no other purpoſe. I have ſcen poor : cuckold- 
ed in all theſe capacities. In ſhort, our Engliſh writers 

ae as frequently ſevere upon this innocent 


creature, commonly known by the name of a cuckold, as 


te ancient comic writers were an eating paraſite, or 
in- glorious ſuldier. ä 


At 
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Ar the ſame time the poet ſo contrives matters that the 


two criminals are the favourites of the audience. We. | 


fit ſtill, and wich well to them through the whole play, 
are pleaſed when they mect with proper vopportunitic, 
and out of humour when they are difappointed. Thy 
truth of it 15, the accomplithed gentleman upon the Eng. 
lih tage, is the perton that is familiar with other men; 
wives, and indifferent to his own ; as the fine woman i; 
generally a compotition of ſprightlineſs and falſhood. 
do not know whether it proceeds from barrennets of in- 
vention, depravation of manners, or ignorance of man. 
kind, but I have often wondered that our ordinary poets 
cannot frame to themſelves the idea of a fine man who i; 
not a whoremaſtcr, or a ſine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have ſometimes thought of compiling a ſyſtem «f 
ethics out of the writings of thoſe corrupt poets, under 
the title of Stave Morality. But I have been diverted 


from this thought by a project which has been exceutcd | 


by an ingentous gentleman of my acquaintance. He his 


c nnpoſed, it ſeems, the hiſtory of a young fellow, who | 


has taken all his notions of the world from the ſtage, and 
who has directed himſelf in every circumſtance of his 
life and converſation, by the maxims and examples of the 
fine gentlemen in Engliſh comedies. If 1 can preval 
upon him to give me a copy of this new fathioned nore|, 
I] will b-itow on it a place in my works, and queſtion nat 
but it may have as good an effect upon the drama, as Don 
Quixote had upon romance. 5 9 
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Ons w vgovin Pre At vt, ed. %* on 
Tauryy arbguTorct TrAuTHOar (UoW that. 


Long exerciic, my friend, inures the mind 
And what + we once dilliK'd we pleafing find. 


THER: is not a common ſaying which has a better 
turn of ſenſe in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a ſecond nature. It 
is indeed able to form the man anew, and to give him in- 
clin.ti- ns and capacities altogether different from thoſe he 
was horn with, Dr. Plot, in hig hiftory of Staffordſhire, 
tells us of an ideot that chancing to live within the found 
ef 2 clock, and always amufing himſelf with counting 
the nur of the day whenever the clock ſtruck, the clock 


being ſpoiled by tome accident, the idiot continued to 


trend count the hour without the help of it, ia the 
{ne manner as he had done when it was intire. Though 
dare not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, it is very 
certain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the body, 
at the ſame time thar it has a very extraordinary influence 
vpon the mind. 

mall in this paper conſider one very remarkable effect 
which cutiom has upon human nature, and which, if 
neut v obſerved, may lead us into very ufeful rules of 
„te. What I thall here take notice df in cuſtom, is its 


uonderkul efficacy in making every thing pleaſant to us. 


A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
ts vet little delight in it at firſt, by degrees contradts to 
firong an inclination towards it, and gives himtelf up fo 
intircly to it, that it ſeems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or buſy life will grow upon a man 
" \ntibiy, as he is converſant in the es i or the other, till 
be ts utterly unqualificd for relithing that to which he has 
been for ſome time diſuſed. Nay, a man may ſmoke, or 
drmk, or take ſnuff, till he is unable to pats. away his 
"me without it; not to mention how our delight in any 

S 2 particular 
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particular ſtudy, art r ſence, riſes and improves inp 


portion to the application which we beſtow upon it 

what was at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length an en- 
tertainment. Our employments are changed into ou 
diverſions. The mind grows fond of thoſe actions the i; 


accuſtomed to, and is drawn with reluctancy from that 


paths in which the has uſed to walk. 


Nat only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to us, | 


but even ſuch as were painful, will. by cuſtom and Prac- 
tice, become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in hi 


natural philoſophy, that our taſte is never pleaſed better | 
than with thoſe things which at firſt created a diſguſt in 


2 = > ng icular inſtances of claret, coffee, and 

= ich the palate ſeldom approves u the 
— but when it has once got a reliſh of them, 
general| retains it for life. The mind is conſtitured al 
ter the ſame manner, and after having habituated herſelf 
to an — exerciſe or employment, not only loſes 
her firſt averſion towards it, but conceives a certain fond- 
it. I have heard one of the grew 


eſt gem | 
in all the polite ſtudies of antiquity 

to being iged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and records, 
ing ſuch an employment was at firf 
to him, he at laſt took an incredible 
. ferred it even to the reading & 
yy er Co reader will obſerve, that I hae 
not here conſidered cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, bu u 
it renders them delightful ; and though others have di- 
Ly OLD rrp, 
have drawn 2 thole uſes from it, with which I intend do il 
the 


of this paper. 
If we . 
ture, it inſtruct us in ralities. 
firſt would have no man Gi with tha 


. to him at firſt : ba 
application 4 —— render it not only k 


but plraſing and ſatisfactory. 4 


es may hn engaged hin. 
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In the ſecond piace, I would rec: mmend to every one 
char a-mirable precept which P. thagoras is ſaid to have 
en to his diſciples, and which that philoſopher matt 
hive drawn from the obſervatiom I have enlarged upon, 
Un am VIE genus elgiusn, nam wnſuetndo fliciet jucuu- 
4 5, Pitch upon that court: of life which is the 
n u _xceullent, and cuſtom will render it the moſt de- 
© hoarful.” Men whoſe circumſtances will permit them 
to chonte their own way of life, are inexcuſable, if they 
do not purtuc that which their judgment tells them is the 
mf lulable. The voice of reaton is more to be re- 
earced than the bent of any prelent inclination, fince by 
tac rule above-mentioned, inclination will at length come 
over to reuſon, though we can never force realou to com- 
ply with inclination. _ | 

In the third place, this obſervation may teach the moſt 
ſenfual and rrreitgious man, to overiovk thote hardthips 
a difhicutties, which are apt to diſcourage him from the 
projucution of a virtuous life. The gods, laid Heſiod, 
© have placed labour before virtue; the way to her is at 
© firſt rough and difficult, but grows more fmooth and 
ny the further you advance in it.“ The man who 
procvecs in it, with ſteadineſs and reſolution, will in a lit- 
tle time find that © her ways are ways of pleafantncls, 
* and that ail her paths arc peace. | 

To enforce: this confideratiun, we may further obſerve, 
that the pracrice of religion will not only be attended 
with thc plenſure, winch naturally accompames thole 
acts to which we are habituated, but with thofe ſuper- 
rnerary jovs of heart, that rife from the contcioutacts 
of tuch a pleaſure, from rhe ſatisfaction of acting up to 
tix dictates of rcaton, and from the proſpect of an happy 
un mortality. | 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this obſervation 
wiich we have made on the mind of man, to rake parti- 
Wir care when we are once ſettled in a regular courte of 
lic, how we too frequently indulge ourtelves in any the 
molt innocent divertions and enterrainments, ſince the 
mind may infenſibly fall off from the reliſh of virtuous 
actions, and by degrees, exchange that pleaſure which it 
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The laſt uſe which 1 ſhall make of this remarkable 


7 in human nature, of being delighted with thoſk 
aftions to which it is accuſtomed, is to thew how abh. 


life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of the next. The 
ſtate of bliſs we call heaven will not be capable of affe&. 


ing thoſe minds, which are not thus qualified for it; w |} 
muſt, in this world, gain a reliſh of truth and virtue, if 


we would be able to taſte that knowledge and perfection, 


which are to make us happy in the next. The ſeeds of 
thoſe ſpiritual joys and raptures, which are to riſe up and | 


flouriſh in the ſoul to all eternity, muſt be planted in her 


during this her preſent ſtate of ion. In hon, 
Heaven is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but 
as t rr 


the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who, by long 
in the body habits of luſt and 
„ malice and revenge, an averſion to every thi 
juſt or — are naturally ſraſoned 
pain and miſery. Their torments have al- 
rost in them; they cannot be happy when di- 
„ unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that Provi- 


jj 


7 


i 


HH 


rectiſication of their facultics. They may, 

e a kind of malignant pleaſure in thoſe action 
are accuſtomed, whilſt in this life; but 
v are removed from a thoſe * "_ 
to gratify them, t ill naturally become thei 
own — and Gris in — thoſe painful 
habits of mind which are called in Scripture phraſe, The 


FH: 
j 


worm which never dies.” This nation of Heaven and | 


Hell is fo very comformable to the light of nature, that 
it was diſcovercd by ſeveral of the mott exalted hearhens, 
i d by many eminent divines d 
particular by archbi hop Til lotſon and 
Dr. Sherlock : but there is none who has raiſed ſuch noble 
culations upon it as Dr. Scott, in the firſt book of bs 
iſtian Life, which is one of ** 


in a manner, create them anew, and work 2 


Jurely neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in . 


| 
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u ſchemes of divinity, that is written in our or 
in any other. That excellent author has ſhewn how 


every particular cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its 


own nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate of happinefs 
in him who ſhall hereafter practiſe it : as on the contrary, 
how every cuſtom or habit of vice will be the natural hell 


of him in whom it ſubſiſts. : -. 8 


No. CDXLVIII. MONDAY, AUGUST . 


Facdius hoc aliquid quandoque audebis. | Jov. 
In time to greatcr baſeneſs you'll proceed. 


THE firſt ſteps towards ill are very nay be 
y are 


avoided, for men inſenſibly go on when they 
onec entered, and do not keep up a lively abhorrence of 
the leaſt unworthinefs. There is a certain frivolous 
falthood that people indulge themſelves in, which ought 
to be had in greater deteſtation than it commonly meets 
with; what I mean is a negle& of promiles made on 
ſmall and indifferent cccations, fuch as parties of pleaſure, 
entertainments, and ſometimes mectings out of curioſity, 
in men of like faculties, to be in each other's company. 
There are many cauſes to which one may aiſign this 
light infidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps the hour he has 
appointed to come to a friend's to dinner; but he is an 
whgnificant fellow who does it out of vanity. He could 
never, he knows, make any figure in company, but by 
hing a little diſturbance at his entry, and therefore takes 
care to drop in when he thinks you are juſt ſeated. He 
takes his place after having diſcompoſed every body, and 


| Ccfires there may be no ceremony; then does he 
| to cal! himſelf rhe ſaddeſt fellow, in diſappointing fo 
| many places as he was invited to clſewhere. It is the 


top's vanity to name houſes of better chear, and to ac- 


- -quannt you that he choſe vour's out of ten dinners which 
| he was oblizec to be at that day. The laſt time I had 


the forrane w Cat ich him, he * | 
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fat av ould have been had he eatcn all he had crer becn 


in« . but it ts impertinent to dwell upon the man- 
ners Huν˙ rech as obliges a whom he diſappi 1nts, 
thou ius circumſtances c attram them to be civil to 

In. But thei arc thoſe that every one would be glad 
to e. who fall in:o the fame deteſtable habit. It js a 
mere thing that any one can he wt eaſe, and ſuppoſe 2 
ſer f perpic ha Have 2 kindvefs for him, at thut mo- 
ment Wai iNg out of reſpect o him, and refuſing to taſte 
their ed a7 converfat ion, with the mat impatience. 
One of the pre ni ers ſometimes thail mate his excuſe 
fc not coming at à . ſo late that half the company have 
cn to lament, that chevy have ucylttcd matters of mo- 
Pronto mart him whom they dne a trier. They im- 
mcg y repent of the valiic they had for him; and fuck 
tro mon? fo pented, makes company Never depend upon 
hi prom ie anv more; ſo that he aften comes at the 
| ie of a meal, where he is fecr:rly fliginicd by the 
pt 5 win whom he eat>, and curſed by the ſervants 
wie dinner is de. ved by his pr hemging heir miſter 
entertainment. It is wtertul, that men zuitty thi 


Wal, Co TR never have bier ved. tiiar the whitlit "Ss me, 
zun 2 ring wege ther. end waning a attic before duüinnet, 
Is no: wn wardly p Hed wax of any part of the fur 


d wonty hours, [tr ry did think at all, they would 
wt er 1 their guilt, in ieny honing fich a fl. penſog 
„t atze. life Th cenſtant Aon: img this wi, has, 
in „„ gry un ect upon the bhonchky of bis mire who 
Is uit Of it. ue common led enim je a kind of Habit 
pe Ku: it makes the foul mattantive to what an gun 


I, 0 while it uters it at the lips. Pheion beludirg 


a wrby 0% or, white he was making a maymiicent 
{ «40 tothe public, Full of vain prumites, * Xlethinks, 
tai 11 | ts * amn now gx” ny eVes up: ma cy pret>-tree; 
© it his all the pomp an b. auty imagin: able in ts 
« brar oy leaves and heigh it. at alas it bears no fruit. 

Tho güthe expectation which ts raifed by impertinem 
prom Ka is thus barren, their confidence, den after fal- 
Jare-, is fo grew, hat they tubziſt by fl pri -miting on. 
1 be kereiofore Ale uricd of the inf gnicant far, the 
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a | boaſter, and the caſtle-builder, and tteated them as no ill 
, deſigning men, (though they are to be placed among the 
| fcixolouſly falſe ones) but perſons who tall into thut way 
purely to recommend themiclves by their vivacities 3. but 
indeed I cannot let heedleſs prumiſers, though in the 
moſt minute circumſtances, paſs with ſo flight a cenſure. 
lf a man ſhould take a reſolution to pay only ſums above 
nn hundred pounds, and yet contract with ditferent peo- 
le debts ot five and ten. how long can we ſuppoſe he will 
erp his credit? This man will as long fupport his good 
name in buiinels, as he will in converſation, who without 
difficulty makes a{iignations which he is indifferent whe- 
ther he keeps or not. 

1 am the more ſevere upon this vice, becauſe I have 
decn ſo unfortunate as to be a very great criminal | 
Sir Andrew Freeport, and all my other friends who are 

ulous to promiſes of the meaneſt conſideration ima · 
ginable, from an habit of virtue that way, have often up- 
ided me with it. I take ſhame upon myſolf for this 

crime, and more particularly for the greatc I ever comy 
mitted of the fort, that when as agreeable a company of 

tleman and ladies, as ever were got together, and I 
forſoorh, Mr. Spectator, to be of the party with women 
of merit, like a bobby as I was, miituok the time of 
meeting, and came the night following. I with every 
fool who is negligent in this kind, may have. as great a 
loſs as I had in this; for the ſame company will never 
meet more, but arc diſperſed into various parts of the 
world, aud I am left under the compunetion that I de- 
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of a man's inteyrity are much more important than men 
are aware of. The man who ſcruples breaking his word 
| in 
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in {tle things ward not tutor in his own conſcience ſo 
err pam for futinrs of nfequence, as he who thinks 
every lire offence ag üntt truth {and juſtice a dilparage. 
ment. We th il a 3 make any thing we ourſelves diſ. 
abu Ye habituul tou, if we would be ſure of our inte. 
gen v. ; | 
I ru mber a falthood of the trivial fort, though not in 
Cation ty atlgnations, that expoſed a man to a very un- 
uy adventure. Will {rap and Jack Stint were cham. 
fiowsm the Tongcr- Temple about rwenty-five years 
„ Tuev ore nig at Cit in the pit together at a comedy, 
nere they both obtcived and lied the fame young wo- 
man in the boxes. Their kirdnets for her entered both 
hauts decper than they imagincd. Stint had a good fa. 
cu ty in writing letters of be, and made his addreſf 
print iv that way; while Trap proceeded in the ordinary 
cure by money and her waitmg-maid. The lady gare 
them byh excuragement, rece'y ny Trap in the utacſt 
favour, and an'wiring at the fame time Stint's leutz 
vn! giving him appointments at third places. Trap he. 
nt, ſatpef tac epritolary correſpondence of Lis friend, 
ant cicoered 7 Io that ↄtint opened all his letters wic 
came to their common þulgings, in order to form bi own 
alin: Afre mc. n xicty and refiletti.otls Trap 
Cane i 2 ofhunon net i th ught would break of 
ic co merce with ove another wur ut any hazardous 
ex h.na- on. IId therefore writ a lettir in a fergned hand 
to vir. rap at his chambers in the Temple. Stint, ac- 
coins to cuſtom, ſched and opencd it, and was not 3 


i 
*- | 


lir-ic |; pr red to find tlie inſide directed to himſelf, when, 


ti g reut perturbation of ſpirit, he read as follows: 


9 ve gaincd a flight ſatiofaction at the expence 
ef doing a very heincus crime. Ar the pic 3 
-.. tiful friend you have ovtained an inconſtant miltre'. 
{ ,1oice in this expedient IJ have thought of to bank 
em m 14 to you, and tell you, you are a baſe felt u, 
* Uy 4 means which docs not expoſe you to the aft 
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except you deferve it. I know, Sir, as criminal as 1 
© are, you have ſtill ame enough to aveny- „eure 
againſt the hardinet of any one that thouid p: DEF L 
« tell you of it. 1 ticrefore, who have received 10 . a. 
© ſecret hurts from you, ſhall take ſatisfaftion with, at! y 
to myſeif. I call you baſe, and you muſt bear it, or ac- 
4 know edge it; J tri iumph over you th: t vou CAnnct 
come at me: nor do I think it diſhondurable to come in 
© armour to aſſault him, who was in ambuſcade whon he 
<< wounded me. 
* What need more be ſaid to convince you of being 
zuilty of the baſeſt practice imaginable, than that it is 
tuch as has made you liable to be treated after rhis 
manner, while yeu yourſelf cannot in your dun con— 
== ſcience but allow the juſtice of the upbradiu g of 


* 


* 


© Your injured friend, 
T W. Taar. 


No. CDXLIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST <. 


— 


— Tibi ſcriptus, Matrona libellus. Man r. 
A book the chaſeſt matron may peruſe. | 


Wurd reflect upon my labours for the public, [ 
cannot but obſerve, that part of the ſbecico, e 
which I profeſs myſelf a friend and guardian, is teme— 
times treated with ſcverity; 3 that is, there arc in my 
writings many deſcriptions given of il! pertons, and pot 
any direct encomium made of theſe who are * you, 
When 1 was convinced af this error, I could not bur i im- 
mediately call to mind ſcveral of the fair- ſex of my ac- 
quaintance, whoſe characters deſerve to be tranſmit cd to 
poſterity in writings which will long outhve nme. Pt 
1 do not think that a reaſun why 1 Thould not give them 
meir place in my diurnal as lung as it will laſt. For the 
tervice therefore of my female readers, I hal, fi zl. our 
tome characters of maids, wives, m widows, wich de- 
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| ſerve the imitation of the ſex. She who ſhall lead thi; | 
fmall illuftrious number of heroines ſhalt be the amiable | 


Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her chy. 
rater, it is neceſſary to preface that the is the only child 
of a decrepid father, whoſe life is bound up in her, 


This gentleman das uſed Fidelia from her cradle with al | 


the tendernefs imaginable, and has viewed her growing 
perfeftions with the partiality of a parent, that focn 


thought her accompliſhed above the children of all other 


men, but never thought the was come to the utmoſt im. 


ement of which ſhe herſelf was capable. This | 


fondneſs has had v | effects his own happi- 
neſs; e ny Ta 


and lute to the utmoſt perfection: and the lady's uſe of 


all theſe excellencies, is to divert the old man in his eay | 


chair when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diften- 
r. Fidelia is now in the twenty-third year of her age; 


the application of many lovers, her vigoruus time of 


hie, her quick ſenſe of all that is truly gallant and er 
gant in the enjoyment of * fortune, are not able 
to draw her from the fide of her good ald father. Cer- 


rain it is, that there is no kind of afk ction fo pure ad | 


lic as that of a father to a daughter. He behold 
her both with, and without regard to her ſex. In loveto 
our wives there is deſire, to our fons there is ambition; 
but in that to our daughters, there is ſomething which 
there are no words to expreſs. Her life is deſigned 
wholly domeſtic, and the is fo ready a friend and ca 
nion, that every thing that paſſes about a man, is accom» 
panied with the idca of her preſence. Her ſex ab 
naturally ſo much cxpoſed to hazard, both as to vum 
and innocence, that therr is pMhaps a new cauſe of fand- 
neſs arifing from that cunſiderativn alſo. None but f- 
thers can have a true ſenſe of the ſe fort of pleaſures and 
ſenſations ; but iny familiarity with the father of Fidelis, 
makes me let drop the words which 1 have heard him 
ſpeak, and obſerve upon his te nderneſs towards her. 


Fidelia on her part, as I was going ta ſav, as accom-· 


pliſbed as the is, with all her beaut; . wt, air and wier, 


empor 


ces, the ſings, uſes her ſpime | 


— 


Sr 
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oys her whole time in car. and attendance upon her 
father. H.w have I been charmed to lee one of the 
moſt beauteous women the age has produced on her knees 
helping on an old man's flipper ! Her filial regard to him 
is what ſhe makes her diverſion, her bulinels, and her 
glory. When the was aſked by a friend of her deceaſed \._ 
mother to admit of the courtſhip of her ſon, ſhe anſwered, = 
That ſhe had a great refpe& and gratitude to her for the 
overture in behalf of one fo near to her, but that during 
| her father's life the would admit into her heart no value 
for any thing that thovid interfere with her endeavour to 
make his remains of life as happy and eaſy as could be 
expected in his circumſtances. The lady admoniſhed 
her of the prime of life with a ſmile ; which Fidelia an- 
fwered with a frankneſs that always attends unfcigned 
virtue; It is true, Madam, there is to be ſure very 


r 


great ſatis factions to be expected in the commerce of a . 
© man of honour, whom one tenderly loves; but I find 

ſo much fatis faction in the reflection, much I mi- 

© tate a good man's pains, whoſe welfa depends upon ö 


emy athdvity about him, that I willingly exclude the 
© looſe gratifications of puſſion for the ſolid reflections of 
duty. 1 know not whether any man's wife would be 
allowed. and (what I ſtiil more fear) I know not whe- 
ther I, a wife, ſhould be willing to be as officious as I 
am ar preſent about my parent. The happy father has 
ter declaration that ſhe will net marry during his life, 
ad the pleaſure of ſeeing that reſolution not uneaſy to 
| her. Were one to paint filial affection in its utmoſt 
deauty, he could not have a more lively idea of it than in 


'Y | beholding Fidelia ſerving her father at his hours of riſing, 

1 meals, and reſt. "0 ; | 
4 When the crowd of female youth are conſult- 
mn | ing their preparing tar balls, blies, or plays; 
* for a young lady, who could be regatded among the fore · 
— moſt in thoſe places, either fur her perſon, wit, fortune, 
| or converſation, and yet conte mn all theſe entertainments, 

I to ſweeten the heavy hours of a decrepid parent, is a re- 
4 9 N N 
, | nurle, with all the beauty of a bride; nor dp ne 
” | Ve VL T - _ lea | 
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lect her perſon, becauſe of her attendance on him, whey 


hne is too ill to receive company, to whom the may make 
an appearance. 


Fidclia, who gives him up her youth, dces not think 


it any great ſacrifice to add to it the ſpoiling of her dich. 


Her care and exactneſs in her habit, convince her father 


of the alacrity of her mind; and ſhe has of all wemen 


the beſt foundation for affecting the praiſe of a fcemi 


negligence. What adis to the entertainment of the good | 


old man is, that Fidelia, where merit and fortune canny 
be overlooked by epiſtolary lovers, reads over the accouny 


of her conqueſts, plays on her ſpinet the gayeſi airs, (and | 


while ſhe is doing fo, you would think her formed caly 


for gallantry) to intimate to him the pleaſures ſhe de- 


{piſes for his ſake. 


Thoſe who think themſelves the patterns of gnod breed. | 


ing and gallantry, would be attonithed to hear that in 


thoſe intervals when the old gentleman is at calc, and an 
bear company, there arc at his houſe in the moſt regular | 
order, afſembl$ of people of the higheſt merit; where | 


there is converſation without mention of the faults dt 
the abſent, bencvolence between men and women without 
paſſion, and the higheſt ſubjects of morality treated of 2 
natural and accidental diſcourfe ; all which is owing to 
the genius of Fidelia, who at once makes her fathers 
way to another world eaſy, and herſelf capable of being 
an honour to his name in this. | | 


Mr. Spectator, 


6 I WAS the other day at the Bear- Garden in hopes w 
6 


have ſeen your ſnort face; but not being fo fortunate, 
I muſt tell you by way of letter, that there is a myſtery 


among the gladiators which has eſcaped your 2 | 


rial penetration. For being in a box at an a 

© rear that renowned ſeat of honour above-mentioned, [ 
< overheard tuo maſters of the fcicnce agrecing to qua- 
© rel on the next opportunity, This was to happen in 
© the compan's of a ſet of rhe fraternity of baſket-hilts, 
- who were t » mcet that evening, When this. We 

| a 85 
g 2 
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Au fled, one aſked the other, Will you give cuts or receive 
F the other an!wered, Receive. It was replied, are you 
2 patfionare man ? No, provided you cut no more nor 
e no deeper than we agree. I chovght it my duty to ac- 
4 « quaint you with this. that the people may not pay their 
\ | © money for fighting, and be chcatzd. | 
8 + Your humble ſervant, 
: T * SCABBARD RUSTY. 
ty a . "TI | 
a | — nm 
y No. CDL. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6. 
e. 
| - Quzrenda pecunia primum, | 
d- Virtus poſt nummos. 25 Hon. 
— Get money, money till ; es | 
2 And then let virtue follow, if ſac will. Port. 
1 © Mr. Spectator, 
"i * AL men through different paths, make at the fame 
8 | *** common thing, Money; and it is to her we owe 
to the politician, the merchant, and the lawyer; nay, to 
T's be free with you, I believe to that a ſo we are beholder 
ws | * for our Spectator. I am apt to think, that could we 
lo K into our own hearts, we ſhould fee money en- 
gras ed in them in more lively and moving character: 
* than ſeif- preſervation; for who can reflect upon the 
im | © merchant ho:Jing fail in a doubt ful purſuit of her, ard 
. all mankind facriticing their quiet to her, but muſt per- 
4 * ceive that the characters of ſelf preſervation (whicle 
no. | © Vere 409:rlots originally the brighteſt) are fuliicd, if 
we | at wavy dofacid ; and that thoſe of mpacy (Which. 
41 | fn fit was only valuable as a mean to fecurity) are of 
ar. te 1. brightene d, that the characters of ſelf-preſerva- 
un don, Ice a les light fer by a greater, are become almoſt 
ls, | npercepribic > Thus has money got the uppcr-hand 
fe. | ef » pat all mankind formerly thought moſt dear, viz. 
tes | ſecuruy; wb n 
ö | 2 * 
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* to her victories; but, alas! common honaſty fell a fl 
* crihce tu her. This is the way ſcholaitic men talk of 


the greateſt good in the world: but I, a tradefman, 


* thall give you another account of this matter in the 


« plain narrat've of my Own life. I thank it proper in 


* the firit piace, to acquaint my readers, that fince my 
_ © ſetting out in the vo lu, which was in the year 1660, [ 
. vever wanted moncy ; having begun with an indiffer. 
* ent good ftock in the tobacco-trade to which I wa 
* bred; and by the continual ſucceſſes, it has pleaſed 
Providence to bleſs my endeavours with, am at laſt ar. 
* riverl to what they cad a Plumb. To uphold wy di. 
* ccuiſe in the manner of your wits or phi 

6 ſpeaking tine tl. ings, or drawing inferences, as 


pretend, from the nature of the ſubject, I accomtu | 


rain; having never found any thing in the writings of 
fſuch men, that did not — Foes of rhe invention of 


© the brain, or what is ſtiled ſpeculation, than of found | 


« judgment or profitable obſervation. 1 will readily 
© grant indeed that there is what the wits call natural in 
© their talk; which is the utmoſt thoſe curious author 
can aſſume to themſelves, and is indeed all they endta- 
« your at, for they are but lamentable teachers. And 
what, I pray, is natural That which is pleaſing 


1. 


a bes or fly women ro be caught with. 


* yantages I have found by them in my long and mat» | 


© fold experience; 


* thy and valuable 2 , (for who does not knowe | 


© imagine the comforts of bei 
and that power and pre-eminence are their inſe 
* attendants ? but only to inſtance the 


* they alſood us under the ſevereſt calamirics and mate | 


12 


A- 
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tunes; to ſhew that the love of them is a ſpecial anti- 


« dote againſt immora ity and vice, and that the fame 


+ does likewiſe 8 men to actions of piety 
and devotion : all 


ich I can make out by my own 
experience, who think myſelf no ways particular from 


a the reſt of mankind, nor better nor worſe by nature 


than generally other men are. | 
In the year 1665, when the ſickneſs was, I loſt by i: 


6 my wife and two children, which were all my ſtock. 


Probably I might have had more, conſidering I was 
+ married between four and five years; but finding her 


to he a teeming woman, I was careful, as having then 
little above a brace of the uſand pounds to carry on my 
trade and maintain à family with. I loved them as 


+ uſually men dy their wives and children, and therefore 
could not reſiſt the firſt impulſes of nature on fo 
© wounding a loſs; but I quickly rouſed myſelf, and 


found mcans to alli viate, and at laſt conquer my afflic- | 


tion, by reflecting how that ſhe and her children having 


© © been no great expence to me, the beſt part of her for- 


tune was ſtill left; that my charge being reduced to 
* myſelf, a journeyman, and a maid, I might live far 
cheaper than before; and that being now a cinidlet; 
+ widower, I might perhaps marry a no leſs deſerving 


woman, and with a much better fortune than fſkc 
_ * brought, which was but eight hundred pounds. And 


to convince my readers that ſuch conſiderations as theſe 


were proper and apt to produce ſuch an effeR, I re- 


* member it was the conſtant obſervation at that deplo- 


_ © rable time when ſo many hundreds were ſwept away 
daily, that the rich ever bore the loſs of their families 
And relations far better than the poor; the latter having 


* little or nothing before-hand, and living from hand to 
* mouth, placed the whole comfort and ſatis faction of 


their lives in their wives and children, and were there - 


© fore inconſolable. 
The following year happened the fire; at which 


nme, by good providence, it was my fortune to have 
converted the greateſt part of my effects int) ready 
 * money, on the proſpect of an extraordinary advantage 


T 3 * which 
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c dd 1 was peering hold on. This 


© was very terry 


being ſuch, that whole ſtreets, at ſeveral diſtant places, | 
« were deſtroyed at one and the ſame time, ſo that, at 
« js well known, almoſt ail our citizens were burnt out of | 


* 
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and aſtoniſhing, the fury of the flame | 
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dy the poulterer s, fiſhmonger's, and grocer's bills, 
© amounted in — _—_ pu yy hundred eighty- 
© fix pounds, illings, we pence halfpenny. 
6 Tuc bne appacel, bracelets, lockets, and treats, &c. of 
| * the other, according to the beſt calculation, came in 
three years and about three quarters, to ſeven hundred 
© forty-four pounds, ſeven thillings and nine pence. Af- 
E 
had been a gainer marriages, and the | 
grand me for the uſes of my bd, ll charge 
6 eight thouſand three hundred pounds within a 
. | 


now to ſhew the good effects of the love of 
on the lives of men towards rendering them 

and religiuus. When I was a 
man, I had a mind to make the beſt of my wits, 


Err che 
+ preateſt mortiſier of inordinate defires imaginable, as | 
+ aging fe mind comterntly in the can 8 — 
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of what one has, in tne eager qu eſt after more, in lock. 
© ing after the negligenc es and decer's of ſervants, in the 
due entering and ftaring_cf accounts, in hunting after | 


© chaps, an in the exact knowledge of the ſtate of mar. | 


bete; which things whoever thoroughly atrends, will 
find enough and enough to empioy his thoughts on 
every moment of the day; fo that I cannot call w 
mind, that in all the time I was a huſband, which of 
and on, was about twelve years, I ever once thoughtef 
my wives but in bed. And lafily, for religion, I have 
ever been a conſtant churchman, both forenoons and 
afternoons on Sundays, never forgetting to be thankful 
for any gain or advantage I had had that day; and on 
Saturday nights, upon caſting up my accounts, | al- 
ways was yrateful for the ſum of my week's profits, 
and at Chriſtmas for that of the whole year. It is., 


Sa W W d e S..S> 9» 


ferrent; which, I think, ought to be imputed to the 
erenneſs and ſeduteneſs of my temper, which never 
would a mit of any impetuoſities 5 any ſort: and [ 
can remember, thar in my youth and prime of man» 


ture in religious exerciſes than at 282 or many jean 
paſt, and that my devotion ſenſibly declined as age, 
which is dull and unwieldly, came me. | 
I have, I hope, here proved, that the love of — 
prevents all immorality and vice; which, if you will 
not allow, you muſt, that the purſuit of it obliges men 
to the {ame kind of life as they would follow if they 
« were really virtuous : which is all 1 have to ſay at 
« preſent, only recommending to you, that you would 
+ think of it, and turn ready wit into ready money a 
+ faſt as von can. I. conclude, | | 


« Your ſervant, 


ErRHR AN Wen: 


S > 6 ©». 


4 


true, perhaps, that my devotion has not been the moſt *| 


bod, when my blood ran briſker, I took greater plea. 
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VV. CDLI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 
In rabiem cœpit verti jocus, & per honeſtas 


Times corrupt, and nature ill-inclined, 
Produc's the point that left the ſting behind: 
Till friend with friend, and families at ftrife, 
Triumphant malice rag'd through private life. 


| rudy wo appear in print, naturally rents 
| * 8 


4 


| her wrinkles 


| 
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author's name. The writer genera ly makes a trial ut 


them in the world before he owns them; and, I believe, 
very few who are capable of writing, would ſet pen to 
paper. if they knew before-hand that they muſt not pub. 
liſh their productions but on ſuch conditions. For 
own part I muſt declare, rhe papers I preſent the public 
are like fairy favours, which ſhall laſt no longer than 
while the author is conceaicd. 
That which makes it particularly difficult to reftran 
theſe ſons of calumny and defamaticn is, that ail fides are 
equally guilty of it, and that every dirty feribbler is 
cquntenanecd by creat names, whoſe intereſt he propa 
gates by ſuch vile and infamous methods. I have never 
yet heard of a miniſtry, who have inflicted an exemplar 
puniſhment on an author that has ſupported their ea 
Vith falthood and ſcandal, and treated, in a moſt cruel 
wanner, the names of thoſe who have been looked upon 
as their rivals and antagoniſts. Would a government 
ſet an everlaſting mark of their diſpleaſure upon one of 
thoſe infamous writers who makes his court to them by 
ti aring to pieces the reputation of a competiter, we 
ſhoul« quickly ſer an end put to this race of vermin, that 


are a ſcandal to government, and a reproach ro hyman | 
nature. Such a proceeding would make a miniſter of ' 


fare ſhine in hiſtory, and would fill all mankind with 2 
juſt abhorrence of perions who ſhould treat him unwar- 
thily, and employ againſt him thoſe arms which he 
ſcorned to make ute of agninſt his enemies. 


I cannot think that any ene will be ſo unjuſt as to in- 


gine, what I have here ſaid is ſpoken with reſpect to 
party or faction. Every one who has in him the fent- 
ments either of a chriſtian or gentleman, cannot but he 
hichiy offended at this wicked and ungencruus prattie 
which is ſo much in uſe among us at preſent, that its 
become a kind of national crime, and diſtinguithes 
from all the governments that lie about us. I cannot 
but lovk upon the fineſt ſtrokes of ſatire which are am- 
ed at particular perſons, and which are ſupported even 
with the app-arances of trurh, to be the marks of au eri 
mind, and highly criminal in themſelves. Infamy, like 
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ether puniſhments, is under the direction and diſtribu- 


tion of the magiſtrate, and not of any private perſon. 
Accordingly we learn from a fragment of Cicero, that 
though there were very few capital puniſhments in the 
twelve tables, a libel or lampoon which took away the 
— name of another, was to be punithed by death. 
ut this is far from being our caſe. Our fatire is nothing 
but ribaldry, and Billingſgate. Scurrility paſſes for wit; 


and he who can call names in the greateſt variety of 


phraſes is looked upon to have the ſhrewdeſt pen. By 
this means the honour of families is ruined, the higheſt 
poſts and greateſt titles are rendered cheap and vile in the 
fight of the people ; the nobleſt virtues, and moſt exalt- 
ed parts expoled to the contempt of the vicious and the 
ignorant. Should a foreigner, who knows nothing of 


| our private factions, or one who is to act his part in the 


world when our preſent hears and animoſities are forgot; 

mould, I ſay, ſuch an one form to himſelf a notion of 
the greateſt men of all hdes in the Britiſh nation, who 
are now living, from the characters which are given them 

in ſome or o:her of thoſe abominable writings which are 

daily publiſhed among us, what a nation of monũers 
muſt we appear ! | | 
As this cruel practice tends to the utter ſubrerſion of 

al truth and humanity among us, it deſerves the urmoſt 
deteſtation and diſcouragement of all who have either 
the love of their country, or the honour of their religion 
at heart. I would therefore earneſtly recommend it to 
the conſideration of thoſe who deal in theſe pernicious 
arts of writing; and of thoſe who take pleaſure in the 
reading of them. As for the firſt, I have ſpoken of them 
in the former*papers, and have not ſtuck to rank them 
with the murderer and aſſaſſin. Every honeſt man ſcts 


v high a value upon a good name, as life itſelf ; and 


I cantiot but think that thoſe who privily aſſault the one, 
would deſtroy the other, might they do it with the fame 


| fecurity and, impunity. 


As for perſons who take pleaſure in the reading and 


_ Giperfing of ſuch deteſtable libels, I am afraid they fall 
er little mort of the guilt of the firkk compoſers. By 


a law 


met with one by chance, not to tear and dum k. 


if 
But becauſe I would not be thought ſingular in my oi 
nion of this matter, I ſhall conclude my paper wich he 
words of monſieur Bayle, who was a man of great free. 
dom of „ as well as of exquiſite learning and 
I cannot imagine, that a man who diſperſes a lite 
© is lefs defirous of doing miſchief 8 
© ſelf. But what ſhall we ſay of the pleaſure which z 


man takes in the reading of a def libel? «it | 


© not an heinous fin in the fight of God? We muſt dif. 
© tinguiſh in this point. This pleaſure is either an age - 

© able ſenfation we are affected with, when we meet 
* with a witty thought which is well expreſſed, or it is 
* a joy which we conceive from the dithonour of the 


0 


of theſe caſes ; for ſome would think that my 
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0 ; excommunicating thoſe writers who 
+ Giſhoncured Caſlnrins, d:e2 not excepe thoſe who 


* ways been the deli 


perſon who is defamed. I will ſay nothing to the firſt | 
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© Tt is an unconteſted maxim, that they who 2 


action would certainly do it if they could; is, if 
« is no difference, ſays Cicero, between adviſing a crime, 
and approving it when committed. The Roman law 
« confirmed this maxim, having ſubjected the approvers 
and authors of this evil to the ſame penalty. We 
may therefore conclude, that thoſe who are pleaſed 
A with reading defamatory libels, fo far as to approve the 
authors and diſperſers of them, are as guilty as if they 
© had compoſed them ; for if they do not write ſuch li- 
bels themſelves, it 1s becauſe they have not the talent 
« of writing, or becauſe they will run no hazard. 
The author produces other authorities to confirm his 
judgment in this particular. C 


No. CDI. II. FRIDAY, AUGUST 8. 
Human nature is fond of novelty. 1 


HERE is no bumour in my countrymen, which I am 
T mere inclined to wonder at, than their general thirit 
after news. There are about half a dozen ingenious 
men, who live very plentifully upon this curioſity of 
- their fellow fubjects. They all of them receive the 
fame advices from abroad, and very often in the fame 
words; but their way of cooking it is fo different, that 
there is no citizen, who has an eye to the _—_— _ 
that can leave the coffee - hauſe with peace of mind be- 
fore he has given every one of them: a reading. Theſe, 
| feveraldiſhes uf news are fo very agreeable to the palate 
of my countrymen, that they arc not only pleaſed with 
| them when they are ſerved up hot, but when they are 
| gain ſet cold befure them, by thoſe penetrating politi- 
cans, who oblige the public with their reflections and 

obſervations upon every piccu of uneigence that is ſent 
| U | us 


« ſome reaſon of ſelf-love did not hinder them. There 
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us frem abroad. The text is given us by one ſex of 
writers, and the comment by another. 


But notwithſtanding we have the ſame tale told us in 


ſo many different papers, and if occaſion requires in ſo 
many articles of the ſame paper; notwithſtanding in a 
ſcarcity of foreign poſts we hear the fame ſtory repemed 
by dier ent advices from Paris, Bruſſels, the Hague, and 
from cvery great town in Europe; notwithſtanding the 
mul:itude of annonation+, exp.anations, reflections, and 
various readings which it paſſes through, our time lies 


heavy on our hands until the arrival of a freth mail: we 


long to receive further particulars, to hear what will be 
the next ſtep, or what will be the conſequences of that 
which has been already taken. A weſterly wind _ 


the whole town in ſutpenſe, and puts a ſtop to converſa- 


ron. | 
This genera! evriofity has been raiſed and inflamed by 
our late wars, and it rightly directed might be of good 
uſe to a perſon who has fuch a thirſt awakened in him. 
Why ſhould not 2 man, who takes delight in reading 
every thing tliat is new, apply himſelf to hiſtory, travels, 
and other writinzs of the fame kind, where he will find 
perpetual fuel fer his curioſity, and mect with much 
mere plraſure and improvement than in theſc papers of 
the week ? An boneſt tradeſman who languiſſies a whole 
ſummer in expectation of a battle, and perhaps is baiked 
at laſt, may here mect with half a dozen in a day. Be 
may read tlie news of a hole campaign, in lets time 
than he now beſtows upon the products cf a ſingle pul. 
Fights, curqueſts, and revolutions, lic thick regether, 


The rea%cr's curiofity is raiſed and fatisfied every m- 


ment, ard his paſſions diſappointed or gratiſied, without 
being detained in. a ſtare of uncertainty from day to day, 
or lying at the mercy of fca and wind; in Ga, 
mind is not here kept in a perpetual gape after knen - 


ledge, or puniſhed with that eternal thirft, which is be 


portion of all our modern news- mongers and coffee · huuẽ 
poliricians. | 
— All matters of fact, which a man did not know de- 


fre, are news to him; and I do not ſee how any habe- | 
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eaſher in Cheapude is more concerned in the preſent 
quarrel in the cantons, than he was in that of tie league. 
At leaſt, I believe, every one will allow me, it is of more 
importance to an Englithman to know the hiſtorv of his 
anceſtors, than that of his contemporaries who lire upon 
the banks of the Danube or the Boriſthenes. As for 
thoſe who are of another mind, I ſhali recom nend to 
them the following letter, from a proicitor, who is wil- 
ling to turn a penny by this remarkab!e curiolity of his 
countrymen. e 


0 Mr. Spectator, 


* 

6 U muſt have obſerved, that men who frequent 
© * coffce-houſes, and delight in news, ace picalecl 
« with every thing that is matter of fact, fo it be what 
© they have not heard before. A victory, or a defeat, 
are equally agreeable to them. The ſhutting of a cardi- 
© nal's mouth pleaſes them one pct, an the opening of 
it another. They are glad to hear the French court is 
© removed to Matli, and are afterwards as much delighted 
with its return to Verſaiiles. They read the advertiſc- 
© ments with the fame curioſity as the articles of public 


" © news; and are as pleaſed to hear of a pye- bald horſe 


© that is ſtrayed out of a field near Iſlington, as of a 
* whole troop that have been engaged in any foreign 


Aa alventure. In ſhort, they have a reliſh for every thing 


© that is news, let the matter of it be * it will; or, 
© to ſpeak more properly, they are men of a voracious 
* appetite, but no _ Now, Sir, ſince the great foun- 


© rain of news, I mean the war, is very near being 


dried up; and fince theſe gentlemen have contracte 

© ſuch an inextinguiſhable thirſt after it; 1 have taken 
© their caſe and my own into conſideration, and have 
thought of a project which may turn to the advantage 
A us both. I have thoughts of publiſhing a daily pa- 


| © per, which ſhall ec mprehend in it all the moſt remark- 


© able occurrences in every little town, village, and han- 


d let, that lie within ten miles of London, or in other 
words, within the verge of the penny-poſt. I have 
| | Us, 
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er: upon this ſcene of intelligence for two reaſom; 
becauſe the carriage of letters will be very cheap; 


* and #:condly, becauſe I may receive them every day. 
© By this means my readers will have their news freſh 
© and freſh, and many worthy citizens who cannot 
« with w fatisfaftion at prefent, for want of being in- 
© formed how the world gocs, may go to bed contented- 
« ly, it de ſign to out mv r every ni 
8 A nine = preciſely FI have — 2 
in * ſcyeral places, and received 


very go — from Knightſbridge I hear, that 
6 2 Mo wes into the pound on the third in» 
© ſtant, and that he was not r eaſ-4 when the letters 


© came away. 


We are informed from Pankridge. that a doten | 


© w were lately celebrated in the mother church 


of that place, but are referred to their next letters for 


« the names of the parties concerned. 
© Letters from Brumpton adviſe, that the widow 
© Blight had received ſeveral viſits from John Mill- 
, * dew which affords great matter of ſpeculation in thoſe 


parts. 
* By a fiſierman which lately touched at Hammer. 
„ich, there is advice from Putney, that a cer 


1 perſon, well known in that place, is like to loſe hs 


election for church- warden; bu: this being boat new, 
© we cannot ve entire credit 10 it. 
Letters Paddi bring little more, than that 


+ William Squeuk, the | gelder, paſſed through that 


the fifth inſtant. 

* They adviſe from Fulham, that things remained 
© there in the fame fate they were. They had intelli- 
© gence, juſt as the letters came away, of a tub of ex- 

3 geſt hs abroach at Parſuns-green; but this 


imen of the new 
e town, and which, 
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6 public-ſpirited readers, who take mare delight in ac- 

« quainting themteives with other people's buſineſs than 

their own. I hope a paper of this kind, which iets us 

know what is done near home, may be more u'eful 

to us, than thoſe which are tilled wth alviccs from 
Aug and Bender, and make ſome amen fer that 
darth of intelligence, which we may juſtly 1pyrrehend 
| | « from times of peace. If | find that you rere this 
project favourably, I wiil ſhortly trouble yu wira one 
© or two more; and in the mean time am, mott worthy 
© Sir, with all due reſpect, N | 


j * 3 
| + Your moſt obelicnt, 
1 and moſt humble ſervant. 
h Ns WE one 
r No. CDLIII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 
V Non vhtata, nec tenui ſerar | 
- Penna | | Hos. 
e | Ne weak, mo.comrbon wing Mall bear 
| My riſing vody thiengh the air. Carxcn. 


HERE is net a more pleafivg exerciſe of the mind 
than gratitude, It is accompanied with fuch an in- 
ward ſatistactii n, that the duty io ſufficiently rewarded 
by the perfocmance. It is not like the practice of many 
other virtues, difficult and painful, but artended with fo 
: | much pleature, that were tucre ng poſirive comm ind 
whuch enjoined it, nor any recompence laid up for it 
hereafter, a guncrous mind would indulge 1a it, for the 
natural gratis n that wce mranics it. 

If grutit use its due from man to man, how much more 
trom man to lis XI her? The Supreme Bling docs not 
enly mer upon u, thife bunties which pri.cced more 
imiacd:a-cly from his hand, but even thoſe benefits 
wich ac conceyed to us by others. Euer blotting we 
jor, by v. ut ni-ans oc er it may be Ecrived upon us. 

. ; RE * 


SIA CGBYTS BG Coun 


is the gif: of him who is the great Author of goed, md | 


Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards ene another, ns. 
1 very pleaſing ſenſation in the mind of 
a grateful] man: it exalts the foul into ure, when it 
is employed on this great object of —＋ this be- 
neficent Being wio has given us every thing we already 
e e we expect every thing we yet 


| Moſt of the works of the pagan poets were either d- 


rect hymns to their deities, or tended indirectiy tothe = 


_ celebration of rh.ir ri ſpecti tw e attributes and 


Thoſe whe are acquainged with the works of the Greek 


and Latin poets which are ſtiil extant, will upon reflec 
tion find this obſervation fo true, that I ſhall not enlarge 


upon it. One would wender that more of our chriſtian | 
have not turned their thoughts this way, eſpecially | 
is not | 


if we confider, that our idea of the Supreme 
only infinitely more great and noble than what could poſ- 


ſibly enter into the heart of an hcathen, bur filled with | 


every thing that can raife the imagination, and give an 

opportunity for the ſublimeſt thoughts and conceptions. 
Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was finging an 

hymn to Diana, in u hich he celebrated her for her de- 


light in human ſactizces, and other inftances of oy | 
at 


and revenge; upon wiiick i poet who was 
_ of devorion, aud 22 to have had a ww = 2 
divine nature, t!d the v 

that in recompence fr lus hymn, Lhd, withed he 

might have a daughter of the fame temper with the 

goddefs he celebrated. It was indeed i to wnie 

the praiſcs ur one of rtf falſe deities, according to the 

pagan creed, without a mixture of impertinence and 

ablurdity. | ns Re 
The Jews, who before the time of chriſtianity were 

the only people who had the knowledge of the true God, 


have ict the chriſtian world an _ how they * | 


to employ this divine talent of which I am ſpeaking 


that nation produced men of great genius, without con- | 
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dering them as inſpired writers, they have tranſmitted to 
us many hymns and divine odes, which excel thoſe that 
are delivered down to us by the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in the poetry, as much as in the ſubject to which 
it was conſecrated. This I think might be eaſily ſhewn 
if there were occaſion for it. | 
[ have already communicated to the public ſome pieces 
of divine poetry, and as they have met with a very fa- 
vourable reception, I ſhall from time to time publiſh any 
work of the ſame nature which has not yet appeared in 
print, and may be acceptable to my readers. 


That glows within my raviſh'd heart? 
© But thou canſt read it there. 


© To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy lent an car. | | 
« Ere yet my thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves in pray t. 
ä v. 
Vnnumber' d comforts to my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 
© Before my infant heart conceived | 
© Frem whom thoſe comforts flow'd, = 
When 


— 
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VI. 


6 When i in the flipp*ry paths of youth 
© With heedleſs ſteps I ran, R 

© Th:nc arm unſeen convey's me ſaſe 
And led me up to man. 


VII. 
© Thro* hidden dangers, toil, and deaths, 
It gently clear'd my way, 
© And thro” the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
a More to be fear'd than they. 


VIIL 
6 © When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt chou 
Wich health renew'd my face; 


$ And when in fins and ſorrows ſuak, 


© Reviv'd my ſoul with grace. 


IX. 
Thy bounte or hand with worldly bliſs 
as mage my cup run o'er, 
© And in a kind and faithful fiend 
© Has daubled all my ſtore. 


* 


© Ten thouſand thouſand precinue gifts 
* My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the leaſt a che fur heart, 
© That taſtes thoſe gilts with joy. 


XIT. 
© Thrn?* cvery period of my life 
Thu goodnels Fil purſue ; ; 
© And after coath, in &#ant words, 
The glorious theme renew. 


XII. 


Wer nature fails, and day and nig: 


Div ide ti.y w ks no more, 
« Mr ever gratefl heatt, O L. 1d. - 
6 Thy me. y tha!l are. 


A 


—— — 
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| XIII. 
a ' Thro? all eternity to Thee 


a pgs ſong Tu raiſe ; 
« 8 eternity s too ſhort 


+ To utr all thy pre > c 


No. CDLIV. MONDAY, AUGUST . 


a Sine me, vacivom tempus ne dem mihi 
Laboris. * Tx. 


Give me leave to allow myſelf no reſpite from labour. 


T is an expreſſible k lieele of the 
leo 


To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new ob- 
ects with an endleſs curioſity, is a delight known only to 


| thoſe who are turned for ſpeculation : nay, they who e- 
joy it, muſt value things only as they are the objefts of 


| ſpeculation, without 7 rs any worldly advantage ts 
| themſelves from them, but juſt 25 they are what contri- | 
due to their amuſement, or the improvement of the 
mind. 1 lay one night laſt week at Richmond; and 
being reſtleſs, not out cf diſſatis factiun, but a certain bu- 
fy incljnation one ſometimes has, I roſe at four in the 
morning, and took boat for London, with a reſalution to 
bars, unit the many Gen ject. 1 maſt nee | 
| hours, until the many diſſerent objects I muſt 
meet with ſhould tire my imagination, and gi 
—— . profound than I is at tha 
capable of. I beg pardon for an odd hu- 
| a was . 
| faluring any perſon whom I like, whether I hone him | 
| or not. This is a particularity would be tolerated in me, 
if they conſidered, that the greateſt pleaſure I know [ 
nerve ut my eyes, nd that u am obliged to an agrcabl 
perſon for coming abroad into my view, as anuther is for 
a vifir of converſation at their own houſes, _— 
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The hours of the day and night are taken up in the 
eities of London and Weſtminſter, by p-ople as different 
from cach other as thoſe who are born in different centy. 
Ties. Men of fix of the clock give way to thoſe of nine, 


they of nine to the generation of twelve, and they cf 


twelve «<iſappear, and make room for the faſhionable 
world who have made two of the clock the noon of the 
dav. 4 

When we firſt put off from ſhore, we ſoon fell in with 


a fleet of gardeners bound for the ſeveral market- poru of | 


London; and it was the moſt pleaſing ſcene imaginable 


ti ſee the chearfulneſs with which thoſe incuftrions people | 


yed their way to a certain (ale of their goods. The 
nks on each fide are as well peopled, and beaurified 


with as agrecable plantations as any ſpot on the eam; 


but the Thames itſelf, loaded with the product of each 
ſhore, added very much to the landſkip. It was ver 
eaſy to obſerve by their ſailing, and the countenance uf 


the ruddy virgins, who were ſupercargocs, the paru | 


the town to which they were bound. There was a 
in the purveyors for Covent garden who frequently en- 
verſe with morning rakes, very unlike the ſceming & 
briety of thoſe bound for Stocks-market. 

Nothing remarkable happencd in our voyage; but 


I landed with ten fail of apricot boats at Strand-bridg, | 
after having put in at Nine-elms, and taken in melow, | 


conſigned by Mr. Cuffe of that place, to Sarah Seval 
and company, at their ſtall in Covent-garden. We amr 
ed at Strand- bridge at fix of the clock, and were unload 


ing, when the hackney-coachmen of the foregoing nige 


took their leave of each other at the Dark-houſe, wp 


to bed before the day was too far ſpent. Chimney | 
ſweepers paſſed by us as we made up to the market, ad | 


ſome raliery happened between one of the fruit-wenches, 
and th ſe black men, about the Devil and Eve, wih a- 


luſion to ir ſeveral profeſſions. I could not believe a 


place wore entertaining than Covent - garden; he 
ſtrolled from one fruit · ſnop to another, with croyds « 
agreeable young women around inc, who were p 


ing | 
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ing fruit for their reſpective f.milics. It was almoſt eight 
of the clock before I could leave that varicty of objects. 
I tock coach and followed a young lady, wh» tripped in- 


| to another juſt before me, attended by her maid. I ſaw 


immediately the was of the family of the Vainloves. 
There are a ſer of theſe who of all things aft.& the play 
of Blindman's-buff,, and leading men into love for they 
know not hem, wnoare fled they know not where. 
This fort of woman is uſually a janty flattern; ſhe hangs 
en her clothes, plays her head, varics her poſture, and 
changes place inceſſantly; and all with an appearance of 
frivirg at the ſame time to hide herſelf, and yet give you 
to underſtand the is in humour to laugh at you. You 
muſt have often ſeen the coachmen make ſigns with their 
fingers as they drive by cach other, to intimate how much 
they have got that day. They can carry on that lan- 
guage to give intelligence where they are driving. In an 
inſtant my coachman took the wink to purſue, and the 
lady's driver gave the hint that he was going through 
Long-acre, towards St. James's: while he whipped up 
James-ftreer, we drove for King- ſtreet, to fave the pals 
at St. Martin's-lane. The coacamen top care to meet, 
joſtle, and threaten each other foi way, and be entangled 
at the end of Newport-{treet and Long-acre. The 
fright, you muſt believe, brought down the lady's coach- 
door, and ubliged her, with her maſk off, to enquire in- 
to the buſtic, when the ſecs the man the would avoid. 
The tackle of the coacli- window is fo bad the cannot 
draw it up again, and the drives on fumctimes whoily 
diſcovered, and ſe metimes half eſcap.:d, according to the 
xcident of carriages in her way. One of theſe ladies 
keeps her ſcat in a hackney-conch, as well as the beſt. 
riccr does on a managed horſe. The laced thee on her 
left foct, with a careleſs geſture, wht ippearing on the 
epp:Rte cuthion, held both nrm, and in a proper attitude 
to reecive the next jolt, 

As che was an exc-llent coach-woman, many were tha 
glances at each other which we had for an hour and an 
half, in all parts of the town, by the ſkill of our drivers; 
until at laſt my lady was conveniently loſt with oe 
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from her coachman to ours to make off, and he ſhoulf | 


hear where the went. This chace was now at an end, 
and the fellow who drove her came to us, and diſcovered 
that he was ordered to come again in an hour, fer tha 
ſhe was a ſilk- worm. I was ſurpriſed with this phraſe, 
but found it was a cant amony the hackney fraternj 
for their beſt cuſtomers, women who ramble twice & 
thrice a weck from ſhop to ſhop, to turn over all the 
goods in town without buying any thing. The fil. 
worms are, it ſeems, indulged. by the tradeſmen; for 
though they never buv, they are ever talking of new 
filks, laces, and ribbens, and ferve the owners, in gen- 
ing them cuſtomer: aus their common dunners do in m- 
ing them pay. | 
The day of people of faſhion began now to break, 
and carts and hacks were mingled with equipages of 
ſhow and vanity: when I reſolved to walk it out cf 
cheapneſs; but my unliappy curioſity is ſuch, that I find 
it always my intereſt to take coach, for ſome odd adven- 
ture among bcygars, ballad-fingers, or the like, detaing 
and thruws mc into expence. It happened fo immedi- 
ately; for at the corner of Warwick · ſtreet, as I was lif- 
tening to a new ballad, a ragged raſcal, a beggar who 
knew me, came up to me, and began to turn the eyes a 
the good company upon me, by telling me he was extreme 
poor, and thoul! die in the firect for want of drink, ex- 
cept I immediately would have the charity to give him 
fix-pcnce to go into the next ale- houſe and fare his life. 
He urged, with a mclanchciy face, that all his family 
had dicd of thirſt. All the mob have humour, and two 
or three began to take rhe jeſt; by which Mr. 
carried his point, and let me ſneak off to a coach. As 
drove along it was a plecfing reflection to fec the world 
fo prettily checkered tince I left Richmond, and the 
ſcene ſtill filling with children of a new hour. This @ 
tisfaction inert aſed as I moved towards the city, and gay 
figns, well diſpoled ftrects, magnificent public ſtructures, 
and wealthy thops adorned wuh contented faces, made 
the joy ſtill riſing till we came into the center of the city, 
and center cf the world of trade, rhe a EP 
| don 
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pleaſed 
account 

in obſerving them, in attention to their ſeveral inter- 
eſts. I, indeed, looked upon myſelf as the richeſt man 
that walked the Exchange that day; for my benevolence 
„ og agocy onge 
It was not the leaſt of my ſatis jons in my ſurvey, to 
go up ſtairs, and paſs the ſhops of agreeable females; to 


indulged myſelf, had not the dear creatures called to me 
to aſk what I wanted, when I could n 
to look at you. I went to one of the windows whict 
opened to the area below, where all the ſeveral voices loſt 
their diſtinction, and = m a confuſed humming ; 
ion that could not come into 
the mind of any but of one a little too ſtudious; for I ſaid 
to myſelf, with a kind of pun in thought, what non- 
© ſenſe is all the hurry of this world to thoſe who are 


above it? In theſe, or not much wiſer thoughts, I had 


like to have loſt my place at the chop-houſe, where every 


man, according to the natural bathfulncſs or fullenneſs of 
our nation, cats in a public room a meſs of broth, or chop 
of meat, in dumb filence, as if they had no pretence to 


ſpeak to each other on the foot of being men, except they 
were of cach other's acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and ſaw people who had 
dined with me at the five-penny ordinary juſt before, 
ve bills for the value of large eſtates; and could not 
ut behold with great pleaſure, property lodged in, and 
transferred in a moment from ſuch as would ncver be 


| Maſters of half as much as is ſeemingly in them, and 


given from them every day they live. But before fire 
in the afternoon | left the city, came to my common 
ſcene of Covent-garden, and paſſed the evening at Will's, 
in attending the diſcourſes of ſeveral ſets of people, who 
relieved each other within my hearing on the ſubjefts of 


jec̃t 
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ject kept me until I heard che from in the poſfeſhon of 
the beli-man, who had now the world to himſelf, and 
cryed, * Paſt two of the clock.” This rouſed me from 
my ſeat, and I went to my lodging, led by a light, whom 
1 pur into the diſcourſe of his private economy, and 

made him give me an account of the charge, hazard, pro- 
tit and loſs, of a family that depended upon a link, with 
a deſign to end my trivial day with the generoſity of fix- 
pence, inſtead of a third part of that fum. When I came 
to my chambers I writ down theſe minutes; but was at a 
loſs what inſtruction I ſhould propoſe to my reader from 
the enumeration of ſo many inſignificant marters and oc- 
currences, and I thought it of great uſe, if they could 
learn with me to keep their minds open to — 7 
and ready to reeeive it from any thing it meets with. 

This one circumſtance will make every face you ſee give 
you the ſatis faction you now take in beholding that of a 
friend; will make every object a pleaſing one; will make 
all the good which arrives to any man, increaſe of wy 
pineſs to yourſelf. 


No. CDLV. TUESDAY, AUGUST 12. 


More modoque, ; 
Grata carpcntis thy ma per laborem | | 
 Plurimum: — > 90 Hos. 
My timorous muſe + 88 * 
V nambitious tracts purſues ; 3 
Docs with weak unballaſt wings .-/ 
About the moſſy brooks and ſprings, — 
Like the labor ous bee, eh 


For little drops ot honey fly, | — 


And there with humble ſweets contents her induſtrr. 
| _ ____ Covert 


„Hk following letters hare in them refle&tions which 
vill ſeem of importance both to the learned world 
and to domeſtic life. There is in the firſt an allegoy 
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ſo well carried on, that it cannot but be verry pleaſing to 
thoſe who have a taſte of good writing; and the other 
billets may have their uſe in life. 


„Mr. Spectator, | | g 
0 AS I w::xed the other day in a fine garden, and 
1 obſerved the great variety of improvements in 
plants and flowers beyond what they otherwiſe would 
© hive been, I was naturally led into a reflection upon 
the advantages of education, or modern culture; how 
6 4 good qualities in the mind are loſt, for want of 
© the like due care in nurſing and ſkilfully managing 
them, how many virtues are choked, by the multitude 
« of weeds which are ſuffered to grow among them; 
© how excellent parts are often ſtarved and uſeleſs, by 
being planted in a wrong foil; and how very ſeldom 
do theſe moral ſeeds produce the noble fruits which 
might be expected from them, by a negle& of pro- 
per manuring, neceſſary pruning. and an artful ma- 
nagement of our tender inclinations and firſt ſpring of 
life. Theſe obvious ſpeculations made me at length 
© conclude, that there is a ſort of vegetable principle in 
the mind of every man when he comes into the world. 
* In infants the ſeeds lie buried and undiſcovered, until 
after a while they ſprout forth in a kind of rational 
* leaves, which are words; and in due ſeaſon the flowers 
© begin to appear in variety of beautiful colours, and all 
tlie gay pictures of yourhful fancy and imagination; at 
© lat the fruit knirs and is formed, which is green, per- 
© haps, firſt, and ſour, unpleaſant to the taſte, and not 
fit to be gathered; until ripened by due care and appli- 
cation it diſcovers itſelf in all the noble jons of 
* phiioſophy, mathemarics, cloſe reaſoning, and handſome 
* argumentation : and theſe fruits, when they arrive at 
* jult maturity, and are of a good kind, afford the moſt 
© © vigorous nouriſhment to the minds of men. I reflected 
further on rhe intellectual leaves before — 
and found almoſt as a variety among them as in 
| © the vegetable world. Tang eaſily obſerve the ſinooth 
= ſhining Italian leaves; the nimble French aſpen always 
3 | X 2 in 
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* in motion; the Greek and Latin ever-greens, the 
* Spaniſh myrtle, the Engliſh oak, the Scoten thiſtle, the 


* ber of exotics imported from Aſia, Africa, and Ane. 


© rica. I faw ſeveral barren ts, which bore only 


leaves, without any hopes of flower or fruit: the leaves 


© of ſome were fragrant and well-iha»ed, and others ill. 
irregular. I wondered at a ſet of old 
botaniſts, who ſpent their whole lives in the 


Armenian, or Chineſe leaves, white others made it 
their buſineſs t> collect in voluminous herbals all the 


© agreeable amuſement ſeems to be 


* mixing, and binding together theſe Bowers in plea | 


* os be fic, or foncrimes an 
© ancients had a ſecret to give a laſt 


to have, like an orange- © 


Sir, your's, &c. 


1a 


of ſame withered Egyptian, Coptic, 
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Dear Spec. | Auguſt 6, 1712, 
= you have given us, in your ator of Saturday 
« 4 ]aft, a very excellent diſcourie upon the force of 
« cuſtom, and it's wonderful efficacy in making every 
thing pleaſant to us. I cannot deny but that I re- 
© ceived above two per nyworth of inſtruction from your 
paper, and in the general was very well pleaſed with 
„it; bur I am without a compliment, fincerely troub- 
led that I cannot exactly be of your opinion, 
« it makes every thing pleaſing to us: In ſhort, 
© have the honour ta be yoked to a young lady, who is, 
© in plain Engliſh, for her ſtanding, a very eminent 
* ſcold. She began to break her mind very freely both 
to me and to her ſervants about two months after our 
« nuptials; and though I have been accuſtomed to thiz 
© humour of hers theſe three years, yet I do not know 
© + what is the matter with me, but I am no more de- 
« lighted with it than I was at the very firſt. I have ad- 
_ + viſcd with her relatians about her, and they all tell me 
that her mother and her grandmother before her were 
© bath taken much aftcy the fame manner; ſo that fince 
dit runs in the blood, I have but ſmall hopes of her 
recovery. I thould be glad to have a little of your ad- 
vice in this matter: I would not willingly trouble you 
* rocontr; 7c how it may be a pleaſure to me; if you will 


| + but put me in a way that I may bear it with indiffer- 


Dear Spec, 
| © Your very humble ſervant. 


P. S. I muſt do the poor girl the juſtice to let you 
know that this match was none of her own choofng, 
bor indeed of mine either; in conſideration of which 
* | avoid giving her the leaſt provocation; and indeed 
vue live better together than uſually folks do who hated 
* one another when they were firſt joined: to evade the 
| * kin againſt parents, or ar leaſt to cxtenuate it, my dear 
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© rails at my father and mother, and I curſe he 

» ding he mans. ig | EOS 
—_ 


Mr. Spectator, 
Ie lately gave out extremelv, and 
« ſhould be a glad to handle it a any man living: 
COWS IEEESS 
l | my wife; for, to tell you a 

rear | y you a ſecret 
ther of theſe ſubjects. 


© Your's, 


Auguſt 8, 1712. 9 Pr GaxLick,” | 


© 7 DESIRE you would print this in Italie, ſo a i 
1 this in Tralic, fo a i 
5M wp bo {pe rr wer ay It is 

© only to admoniſh all perſons, who ſpeak either at the 


© bar, . io -olfomble wha N | 
11 2 any public aſſembiy wharſoever, how 


A ww ignorance in the uſe of ſimiles. 
There are in the pulpit itſelf, as well as in other places, 
* ſuch groſs abuſes in this kind, that I give this warning 


* to all I know. I ſhall bring them for the future be- | 


fore your tal authority. On Sunday loft, one, 
* whe ſhall be nameleſs, repruving ſcveral of his con- 


6 pregation for ſtanding at prayers, was pleaſed to ſay, | 
23 you had no 


« knees.” Now I myſelf ſaw an elephant, in Bartho- 
« Jomew-fair, kneel down to take on his back the in- 
genious Mr. William Penkethman. | 

« Your moſt humble ſervant.” 


: : 


may go no farther, I am makter of nei. 1 
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| QTWAY in his tragedy of Venice Preſerved, has 


PESTO EPEREA 


| dition of bankruptcy. The calamity which happens to 
us by ill fortune, or by the injury of others, has in it 
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No. CDLVI. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST ;. 


De quo libelli in celeberrimis locis proponuntur, huic ne pe- 
rire quidem tacits conceditunu. Tek. 


The man, whoſe conduct is publicly arraigned, is not ſuf · 
fered even to be ruined quietly. _ | 


deſcribed the miſery of a man, whole effects are 
in the hands of the law, with great ſpirit. The bit- 
terneſs of being the ſcorn and laughter of baſe minds, 
| the anguiſh of being inſulted by men hardened beyond 
the ſenſe of thame or pity, and the injury of a man's 
fortune being watted, under pretence of juſtice, are 
| excellently aggravated in the following ſpecch of Pierre 
w Jaiher: 2 1 | 


© I paſs'd this very mament by thy doors, 
And found thern gunrded by a troop of villains: 
The ſons of public r pine were deſtraving. 
They told me, by the ſentence of the law, 
© They had commiſſion to ſeize all thy fortune: 
* Nay more, Prili's cruel hand had fign's it. 
' Here ftood a ruffi:n with a horrid face, 
I. ording it o'er a pile of maſſy plate, 
* Tumbled into a heap for public face, | 
© There was another making villainous jeſts 
At thy un doing: he had ten poiſeſizon 
Ot ail thy ancient maſt domeſtic ornaments : &/ 
© Rich han ings intermi«'d and wrought with gold: 
The very bed, which on thy wedd.ug-night 
« Receiv's thee to the arms of Bclvidera, 
The ſcene of all thy joys, was violated 
Ny the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 
' Andetrow: amongſt the common kumber.” 


Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the con- 


ariſes from our on miſbe - 
haviour 
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haviour or error, is the ſtate of the moſt exquiſite ſor- 
row. When a man <c »n{fers not only an ample fortune, 
bur even the very nece.'aries of life, his pretence to 
food itſelf, at rhe mercy of his creditors, he cannot bur 
look upon himſelf in the ſtate of the dead, with his 


caſe thus much worſe, ti:ar the laſt office is performed 


by his adverfaries inſtcad of his friends. From this 
hour the cruel world does rot only take poſſeſſion of his 
whole fortune, but even of every thing elſe, which had 


no relation to it All his indifferent a&tions have new | 


interpretations put upon them; and thoſe whom he has 


favoured in his former life, diſcharge themſelyes of their | 


obligations to him, by joining in the reproaches of his 
enemies. It 's almoſt incredible that it ſhould be ſo; 


bur it is to often ſcen that there is a pride mixed with 


the impntience of the creditor, and there are who would 
rather recover their own by the downfal of a proſperous 


man, than be diſcharged to the common ſatisfaction of | 
themſelves and their creditors. The wretched man, who 


was lately maſtcr of abundance, is now under the direc. 
tion of others; and the wiſdom, œconomy, good ſenſe, 
and kill in human life before, by reaſon of his preſegt 
mis fortune, are of no uſe to him in the diſpoſition of 
any thing. The incapacity of an infant or a lunanc 
is deſigned for his proviſion and accommodation; but 
that of a bankrupt, without any mitigation in reſpect of 
the accidents by which it arrived, is calculated for his 
utter ruin, except there be a remainder ample enough 
after the diſcharge of his creditors to bear all the er- 
pence of rewarding thoſe by whoſe means the effet cf 
all his labour was transferred from him. This man i 
to l ok on and ſee others giving directions upon what 
terms and conditions his goods are to be- purchaicd, 
and ell this ufually done not with an air of truſtees w 


diſpoſe of his effects, but deſtroyers to divide and ter 


them to pieces. | 
There is ſomething ſacred in miſery to great and good 
minds; for this reaſon all wife lawgivers have been 


extremely tender how they let loſe even the man who | 


has right on his fide, to act with any mixture oy 
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ment againſt the defendant. Virtuous and modeſt men, 
though they be uſed with ſome arrifice, aud have it in 
their power to avenge themſelves, are flow in the ap- 
plication of that power, and are ever conſtrained to yo 
into rigorous meaſures. They are careful to demonſtrate 


- themſelves not only perſons injured, but alto that to bear 


it no longer would be a means to make the offender injure 
others, before they procced. Such meu clap their hands 
upon their hearts, and conſider what it is to have at 
their mercy the life of a citizen. Such would have it 
to ſay to their own touls, if potlible, that they were-mer- 
ciful when they could have deſtroyed, rather than when 
it was in their power to have ſpared a man, they de- 
ſtroyed. This is a due to the common calamity of hu- 
man life, due in ſome meaſure to our very enemies. 
They who ſeruple doing the leaft injury, are cautious of 
exacting the utmoſt juſtice. | 

Let any one who is converſant in the variety of hu- 
man life reflect upon it, and he will find the man who | 
wants mercy has a taſte of no enjoyment of any kind. 
There is a natural ditreliſh of every thing which is good 


in his very nature, and he is born an enemy to the 
| world. He is ever extremely partial to himſelf in all 


bs actions, and has no ſenſe ot iniquity but from the 
iſhment which ſhall attend it. The law of the 
and is his goſpel, and all his caſes of conſcience are 


determined by his attorney. Such men Know not 
what it is to gladden the heart of a miſerable man, 
that riches are the inſtruments of ſerving the 

af heaven or hell, according to the diſpoſition of the 


poſſeſſor. The wealthy can torment or gratify all who 


| we in their power, and chooſe to do one or other as 


they are affected with love or hatred to wankind. As 


for (ſuch who are inſenſible of thc concerns of others, 
dut merely as they affect themſelves, theſe men are to be 


ralued only fur their mortality, and as we hope better 
things from their heirs. I could nut but read with 
peat delight a letter from an eminent citizen, who has 
Riled, to one who was intimate with him in his better 
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fortune, and able by his countenance to retrieve his lof 
condition. 


Sir 
6 II. is in vain to multiply words and make apoloyie; 
" & 


for what is never to be defended by the beſt ad. | 


vocate in the world, the guilt of being unfortunare. 


All chat a man in my condition can do or fay, will be | 


© received with prejudicr by the generaliry of mankind, 
* bit I hepe not with ou: you have been a great in- 
© ſtcuwen: in helping 16 get what I have loſt, and l 
© kno, for hat reaton, as well as kindneſs to me, you 


cannot bot be in pair to ſee me undone. To thew | 
6 yuu I am not a man inc able of bearing calamitr, 


© I will, though a poor man, lay aſide the diſtin8io 
© between us, and talk with rhe frankneſs we did when 


we were nearer to an equality : as all I do will bere- | 


* ceived with prejudice, all you do will be looked upon 
with partiahty. What I deiire of you is, that you, 
© who ar: courted by all, would ſmile upon me, who am 
© (kvnncd by all. Let that grace and favour which 
© your fortune throws upon you. be turned to make up 
the coldneſs and indifference that is uſed towards me. 
« All good and generous men wili have an eye of kind- 
© nek for mc fr my own fake, and the reſt of the world 
will regard me for yours. There is a happy con- 
+ gion in riches, as well as a deſtructive one in poreny: 
* the rich can make rich withour parting with any & 
© their tore, and the converſation of he poor makes 
men poor, though chey borrow nothing of them. How 
* this is to be accounted for I know not; bur men's effi- 
© mation follows us according ro the company we keep. 
If you are what you were to me, you can go a great 
way towards my recovery; if you are not, my g 


fortune, if ever it returns, will return by flower g- 


« proaches. 


| U 
mt. 
hi 
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was living. 


do be the Lowndes of the learned world, and can- 
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This was ä with a condeſcenſion that did not. 
by long impertinent proteſſions of Kindneſs, inſult his 
diftreſs, but was as follows. 


« Dear Tom, | | 
«] AM very glad to hear that you have heart enough 


to begin the world a ſecond time. I affure you, I 


4 qo not think your numerous family at all diminiſhed, 


« in the gifts of nature for which I have ever ſo much 


e admired them, by what has ſo lately happened to you. 


4 thall not only countenance your affurs with my ap- 
« pcarance for you, but ſhall accommo date you with a 
« conſiderable ſum at common intereſt for three years. 
« You know I could make more of it; bur I have fo 


great a love for you, that I can wave opportunities 
4 of gain to help vou; for I do not care whether they 


« ſay of me after J am dead, that I had an hundred or 
« fifty thouland pounds more than I wanted when I. 


* Your obliged humble ſervant.” 


No. CDLVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 14. 
—Mu!ta & præclara minantis. | Hos. 
Sceming to promiſe ſomething wond”rous great. 


[SHALL this day lay be fore my reader a letter, writ- 


ten by the ſame hand with that of laſt Friday, which 
contained propoſais for a printed news- paper that ſnould 


tale in the whole circle of the penny - poſt, 


Sir, | e 


E PHE kind reception you gave my laſt Friday's letter, 


in which I broachcd my project of a news-paper, 
encourages me to) lay before yuu two or ti.rce more; 
* for, vou muſt know, Sir, that we wok u on you 
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not think any ſcheme practicable or rational befm „ 
you bare approved cf it, though all the money ww : a 
© raiſe by it is on our own funds, and for our ph | , ,; 
0 uſe.” a | 9 
I have often thought that a News- letter of Whi Eq 7 

+ written every poſt, and fenr about the kingdom, after | . 8 
the ſame manner as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dawkes,a | . 
© any other epiſtolary hiſtorian, might be highly granh. | . 
- © ing tothe public, as well as bencticial to the author. | , * 
By whiſpers I mean thole picces of news which ar | * 
* communicared as ſecrets, and which bring a doubleples | «: , 

+ 


fare to the hearer; firff, as they are private hiſtory, and 


in the next place, as they have always in themadk | « 
© of fcandai. Theſe are two chief qualifications mar | « ; 
article of new:, wich recommend it, in a more han | «< 
© ordinary manner, to the cars of the curious. Sick- | « 
* nets of perſons in high poſts, twilight viſits paid at | « ; 
received by miniſters of frate, clandeſtine courtſhips ad | « | 
« marri2ycs, lecret amours, loſſes at play, application 94 
« for places, with their reſpective ſueceſſes or repuiſs, | « , 
are the matcrials in which I chiefly intend to deal. 
* have tuo pertins, that are cach of them the repreſents BS 
+ tive of 2 ſpecies, who re to furniſh me with the 
+ whiſpers which J int-nd te conver to my correſper- 'Y 
« dvts. The tie of thee Peter Huth, deſcended from 'Y 
the ancient family of the I luines: tlie other is the of | « 
© Lady Blatt, „. i 1 very numerous tribe of daupt- 6 
ter in The t re es of London and Weftmunit. 6 
Peter Huſh ha vi hipering hole iu moſt of the gre: 6 
* coffee hows about tawn. If vou are alone with him 6 
in a wide rom, he carrics Yeu up into a corner ef !. 6 
and Ibex it in your car. I have fect Peter ſcar hin. 6 
* ff in 2 comprny of fevrn or eight perſons, wham be « 
* never an bebe in bis lite; and atter having looked | + 
| albert 1 for nere was no one that over-heard hin. 
© has commcntcatud to them in 2 love voice, and und | + 
the toil of ſecrecy, the death of a great man in the | + 
© country, who was perhaps 2 fox-hunting the very 6 
» 


n. omen, this acconnt 2 given of him. If upon vor 
roerin? int» à coffce-hunte you ſee a circle of he- 
4 | | 5 den g K 
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t ber. ling over the table, and lying cloſe by one an- 
* (ther, it is ten to one but my friend Peter is among 
them. I have known Peter publiſhing the whiſper 
« of the day by eight of the clock in the morning at 
© Garraway s, by twelve at Will's, and before two at 
Smyrna. When Peter had tl. us effectually launclied 
© a ſecret, | have been very weil pleaſed to hear peo- 
ple whilpering it to one ancther at ſecond-hand, and 
+ ſpreading it about as their own; for you muſt Know, 
dir, the great incentive to whiſpering is the ambition 
{ v;hich every one has of being thought in the ſecret, 
© and being ivoked upon as a man who has accefs to 
© grever pe pic than one weuld imagine. After hav- 
© ing given you this account of Peter Huſh, I procced 
© to that vittu-ls lade, the old lady Blaſt, who is to 
communicate to me the private trantactions of the 
© cr'mp-tabic, with all the arrara the fair ſex. The 
+ lay Biett, you mutt underſtand, | 45 ſuch a particular 
© maignity in ker wintper, that it blights like an eaſt- 
© erly wind, and wihervevery repmetica that it breathes 


* vzon. She has a particular knack at making pri- 


vate weddings, and laſt winter married abc e five 
, * women of quality to their foct: en. Her whitper 

© can make an innocent ycung Wu. an big with child, 
* or, nil an hcaithy young fellow with diftempers that 
© are not to be named. She can turn a viſit into an 
* intrigue, and a diſtant ſa e into an aſſignatiin. She 
can beggar the wealthy, and degrade tue noble. In 
* ſhort, the can wiiiſper men batc or f C ilh, jealous ot 


| © ill-natured, er, if <cccafivn rc uires, can :ell you the 


* flips of their great · g an. met ers, and traduce the me- 
© mory of !.uncit coaclinen : have been in their graves 
* above theſe hundred years. 3 theie and ite like helps, 
© I queſtion not but I I furn'ith Hut a very handſome 
* nex-5-letter. If you apf Ne my project, I ſhali begin to 
_ * whilper by the very nex voſt, and queſtion i bur eve- 
ty one of my cuſtomers will be very eli; a cd with 
me, when he conliders at every piece of new: I fend 
bim is 2 word in his car, nd icts lum into a ſecret. 

WÞ © x Hing 
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* Having given you a ſketch of this project, I ſhall, 
in the next place, ſuggeſt to yeu another for a monthly | 
pamphlet, which I thall like wiſe ſubmit to your ſpecta. 
torial wikdom. I need not tell vou, Sir, that there ar. | 
leveral authors in France, Germany, and Holland, 2 
well as in our own country, who publith every month, 
« what they call, An Account of the Works of the | 
* LAs in which they give us an abſtract of all 
* ſuch books as are printed in an of Europe. 
Sir, it is my deſign to publiih 4 3 
« count of og ag of the Unlearned. Several late 
productions of my own countrymen, who many of 
6 — make a very eminent figure in the — 

* encourage me in this undertaking. I may, in thi 
work, poſlibly make a review of feveral pieces which 
«* have appeared in the foreign accounts above mentioned, 

« though they ought not to have been taken notice of in 
« works which bear fuch a title. I may, likewiſe, take 

© into conſideration ſuch pieces as appcar, from timeto | 
time, under the names of thoſe gentlemen who com- 
pliment one another in public aſſemblies, by the title of 
« The Learned Gentlemen.” Our party-authors wil 
* alſo afford me a great variety of ſubjects, not to 
« mention editors, commentators, and others, who arc 
often men of no learning, or what is as bad, of no 
knowledge. I ſhall not enlarge vpon this hint; but 
« jf you think any thing can be made of it, I thall & 
about it with all the pains and application that ſo uſe· 

« ful a work detervss. I am ever. 


C | 1 Matt werthy Sir, W. 
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No. CDLvIII. FRIDAY, AUGUST .;. 


* Adds Bu — : Hes. 
———iudor IMalus— Hos. 
Falſe modeſty. | | 


| | COULD nor bur fnile ac the account that was yeſter- 


day given me of a modeſt young gentleman, who 
being invited to an entertainment, though he wis not 
uſed to drink, had not the confidence to refuſe his glats 


in his turn, when on a ſudden he grew ſo fluſtered that 


he took all the talk of the table into his own hands, 
abuſed every one of the company, and flung a bottle at 
the gentieman's head who treated him. This ha given 
me occaſion to rele upon the ill effects of 4 v:cious 
modeſty, and to remember the ſaying of Brutus, as it is 
quoted by Plutarch, that the perſon has had but au ill 
education, who has not been taught to deny any thing.” 


This falſe kind of modeſty has, perhaps, betraycd both 


ſexes into as many vices as the moit abandoned impu- 
dence, and is the more inexcuſable to rea/on, becauſt it 
acts to gratify others rather than itſelf, and is pun'ihed 
with a kind of remorſe, no only like other vici. us habits 
when the crime is over, but even at the very time tut 
it is committed. | 

Nothing is more amiabic than true modeſty, and no- 
thing is more conremptible than the falic. The one 
guards virtue, the other betrays it. True mudetty is 
aſhamed to do any thing that is repugnant to rhe rules 
of right reaſon: falſe modeſty is athamed tr do any 


thing chat is ppoſite to the humour of the compuuy. 


True modeſty avoids every thing that is criminal. falſe 
modeſty every thing that is unfathionable. The latter is 
only a general undetermined inſtinct; the former is that 


intint, limited and circumſerided by the rucs of pru- 


ence and religion. 


We may conclude that modeſty to be falſe and vicious 
which engages a man to do any thing that is ill or indiſ- 
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crect, or which reſtrains him from doing any thing thy 
is of a contrary nature. Hou many men, in the .. 


mon concerns of life, lend ſums of money which they 
are not able to ſpare, are bound for perſons whom they 
have bur little Keen 

racters of men whom they are not acquainted with, beſtow 


places on thoſe whom they do not eſteem, live in ſucha | 


manner as they themſelves do not approve, and all thi 


merely becauſe they have not the confidence to refit 


ſolicitation, importunity, or example: 


Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us only to ſuch | 


\ ations as are indiſcreet, but very often to ſuch as ae 
highly eriminal. When Nenophanes was called timer. 


ous, becauſe he would not venture his money ina | 


game at dice: © I confeſs, ſaid he, that I am er 


* ceeding timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing 


On the contrary, a man of vicious compli 
with every thing, and is only fearful of doing what may 
look ſingular in the y where he is engaged. He 


falls in with the torrent, and lets nb op wen 1 
x 


— or diſcourſe —_— unjuſtifiable 4 
in vogue among the preſent party. is, 
one of the moſt 2 is one of the moſt ridiculow 
diſpoſitions in human nature, that men ſhould not be 
aſhamed of ſpeaking or acting in a diſſolute or irrationl 
mar ner, but that one who is in their company ſhould be 
aſhamed of governing himſelf by the principies of rtaſu 
and virtue . £ : ug — | 
In the ſecond place we are to conſider falſe modeſty, a 
it reſtrains a man from doing what is and laudable. 
My reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt ro him many in- 
ſtances and examples under this head. I ſihall only dwel 
upon one reflection, which I cannot make without a ſecret 
concern. We have in England a particular bathfulneſs 
in every thing that regards religion. A well-bred man 


ebliged to conceal any ſerious ſentiment of this natur, 


and very often to appear a greater libertine than he n, 
that he may keep himſelf in countenance among the. men 
of mode. Our exceſs of modeſty makes us ſhame-faced 


in all the exerciſes of piety and devotion. This humour 


tendſhip for, give recommendatory hz. | 


— 


| 
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ails upon us daily; inſomuch, that at many well-bred 

— 22 of the houſe is ſo very modeſt a man, 
that he has not the confidence to fay grace at his own 
table: a cuſtom which is not only practiſed by all the 
nztions about ns, but was never omitted by the hcathens 
themſelves. Engliſh gentlemen who travel into Roman- 
catholic countries, are not a little ſurpriſed to meet with 
people of the beſt quality kneeling in their churches, and 
engaged in their private devortons, though it be not at the 
hours of public worſhip. An officer of the army, or a 
man of wit and pleaſure in thoſe countries, wou'd be 
afraid of paiſing not only for an irreligious, but an ill- 
bred man, fhuuld he be ſeen to go to bed, or fir down 
at table without offering up his devotions on ſuch occa- 
ſions. The ſame thow of religion appears in all the fo- 
reign reformed churches, and enter ſu much in their or- 
dinary converſat:on, that an Engliſhman is apt to term 
them hypocritical and preciſe. | ; 

This little appearance or a religious deportment in 
our nation, may proceed in ſome meaſure from that 
modeſty which is natural to us, but the great oecaſion of 
it is certainly this: thoſe ſwarms of ſectaries that over- 
ran the nation in the time of the great rebelliong car- 
ried their hypocriſy fo high, that they had converted 
our whole language into a jargon of enthuſiaſm; inſo- 
much that upon the reſtoration men thought they could 
not recede tod far from the behaviour and practice of 
thofe perſons, who had made religion a cloke to ſo many 
villanies. This led them into the other extreme, every 
appearance of devotion was looked upon as puritanicai, 
and falling into the hands of the ridiculers who flou- 
nibed in that reign, and attacked every thing that was 
lerious, it has ever fince been out of countenance among 
us. By this means we are gradually fallen into that 
vicious modcſty, which has iu fome meaſure worn out 
from among us the appearance of chriſtianity in erdinary 
life and converſation, aud which diſtinguithes us from = 
all our neighbours. | | 

Iſyprocily cannot indeed be too much deteſted, but at 
the ſame time is to be preferred to open impicry. Lhe 


3 ale 
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are both equally deſtructive to the perſon who is poſſeſſed 
with them; bur in regard to others, hypocriſy 1s not ſo 
pernicious as barefaced irreligion. The due mean to be 
obſerved is to be ſincerely virtuous, and at the ſame time 
to let the world ſee we are ſo. I do not know a more 
dreadful menace in the Holy Writings, than that which 
is pronounced againſt thoſe who have this perverted mo- 

deſty, to be aſhamed before men in a particular of ſuch 


* 


No. CDLIX. SATURDAY, AUGUST 6 


ELIGION may be conſidered under two genen 


heads. The firſt comprehends what we are to be- 2 B 


lieve, the other what we are to practiſe. By thoſe thing 
which we are to believe, I mean whatever is revealed u 
us in the Holy Writings, and which we could r x have 
obtained the n of by the light of nature; by 
the things which we are to practice, I mean all 
duties to which we are directed by reaſon or natural reli- 
glon. The firſt of theſe I thall diſtinguiſh by the name 
of faith, rhe ſecond by that of morality. 

If we look into the more ſerious part of mankind, we 
find many who lay fo great a ſtreſs upon faith, that they 
neglect morality; and many who build ſo much 
morality, thatithey do not pay a due regard to faith. 


perfect man ſhould be defective in neither of theſe pani- | 


culars, as will be very evident to thoſe who conſider the 
benefits which ariſe from each of them, and which I fhal 
make the ſubject of this day's paper. 

Notwithſtanding this general divition of chriſtian duty 


ſeveral reſpects. _ 


* 


a — — 


into morality and faith, and that they have both tir 
peculiar excellencies, the firſt has the pre-eminence un 
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Pirſt,. becauſe the greateſt part of morality, as I have 
ſtated the notiom of it, is of a fixed eternal nature, and 


will endure when faith ſhall fail, and be loft in conviction. 
Secondly, becauſe a perſon may be qualified to do 
ater good to mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the world, by :norality without faith, than by faith 
without morality. | 
Thirdiy, becauſe morality gives a greater prefection 
to human nature, by quieting the mind, moderating the 
paſſions, and advancing the happineſs of every man in his 
private capacity. h % 
Fourthly, becauſe the rule of moralicy is much more 
c:rtain than that mY faith, all the civilized nations of the 
world eing in reat points of morality, as much 
= they ike is thats taith. = 
Fifthly, becauſe infidelity is not of fo malignant a na- 
ture as immorailiy; or to put the ſame reaſon in another 
light, becauſe it is generally owned, there may be ſalva- 


| tion for a virtdous infidel, particularly in the cafe of in- 


rincible ignorance, but none for a vicious believer. z 
Sixthly, becauſe faith ſeems to draw it's principal, if 
not all ĩt N excellency, from the influence it has upon 
morality; as we ſhall fee more at large, if we confider 
wherein conſiſts the excellency of faith, or the belief of 
revealed religion; and this I think is, 3 
Firſt, in explaining, and carrying to greater heights 
ſeveral points of morality. | 
Secondly, in furniſhing new and ſtronger motives to 
enforce the practice of morality. _ 
| Thirdy, in giving us more amiable ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, more endearmg notions of one another, 
and a truer ſtate of ourſelves, both in regard to the gran- 
deur and vileneſs of our natures. 
Fourthly, by ſhewing us the blackneſs and deformity 


of vice, which in the chriſtian ſyſtem is ſo very great, 


that he who is poſſeſſed of all perfuction and the fove- 
run judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of dur divines 
as hating fin to the ſame degree that he loves the ſacred 


”  Fifibly, 


/ 
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PFifthly, in being the ordinary and preſcribe! method 
of making morality effectual to ſalvation. — 
J have only touched on theſe ſeveral heads, which 
every one who is converſant in diſcourſes of this nature 


will eafily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and draw 
concluſions from them which mav be uſeful to him in the 


conduct of his life. One I am fure is fo obvious, that | 


he cannot miſs it, namely, that a man cannot be perfoſt 
in his {cheme of morality, who dovs not ſtrengthen and 
ſupport it with that of the chriſtian faith. 5 

Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or three other 
maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 


"of 


been (aid. 


Firſt, that we ſhould be particularly cautious of mak. | 
ing any thing an article of faith, which does not contri 


bute to the confirmation or improvement of murality. 


Secondly, that no article of faith can be true and 1. 


thentic, which weakens or ſubverts the practical part of 
religion, or what I have hitherto called morality. 

Thirdly, that the greateſt friend of moralityor natu- 
ral religion, cannot pothbly apprehend any danger from 
embracing chriſtianity, as it is preſerved pure and uncur- 
rupt in the doctrines of our national church. 

There is likewiſe another maxim which I think may 
be drawn from the foregoing conſiderations, which iv 


this, that we ſhould, in all dubious points, conſider any | 
ill conſequences that, may arife from them, fuppoling 


they ſhould be er 
I. mm os Mt. ot a 
For example. in that diſputable point of perſecuting 
men for conſcience fake, besides * imbirtering their 
minds with hatred, indignation, and all the vchemence 
of reſentment, and inſnaring them to profeſs what they 
do nor believe; we cut them off from the pleaſure 
and advantages of ſociety. afflift their bodies, diftreſ 
their fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their fami- 
hes, make their lives painful, or put an end to them. 
Sure when I fee fuch dreadful conſequences riſing from 
© principle, I would be as fully convinced of the truth 
of it, as of a mathematical demonſtration, before * 
* 


2 


before we give up our aſſent w 
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| would venture to act upon it, or make it a part of my 
religion. | | 
Ia this caſe the injury done our neighbour is plain and 
evident; the principle that purs us upon doing it, of a 
dubious and diſputable nature. Morality tecms highly 
violated by the one, and whether or no a zeal for what 
| a man thinks the true ſyſtem of faith may juſtify it, is 
very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our religion pro- 
duce charity as well as zeal, it will not be for thewing it- 
ſelf by ſuch cruel inſtances. But to conclude with the 
| words of an excellent author, We have juſt enough re- 
| * ligion to make us hate, but not enough to make us leve 
: | one another,” = . C 


— — — . q 
No. CDLX. MONDAY, AUGUST 18. © 


Deluded by a ſeeming excellence. Rosconmon, 


Oun actes. and follies are too often unknown to us 
nay, they are fo far from being known to us, that 
they paſs for demonſtrations of our worth. This makes 
us eaſy in the midſt of them, fond tu ſhew them, fond to 
inprove in them, and to be eſteemed for them. Then 
it is that a thouſand unaccountable conceits, gay inven- 
tions, and extravagant actions muſt afford us pleaſures, 
and diſplay us to others in the colours which we our- 
ſelves take a fancy to glory in : and indeed there js ſome+ 
thing ſo amuſing for the time in rhis ſtate of vanity and 
ill- grounded ſati faction, that even the wiſer world has 
choten an exalted word to deſcribe its inchantments, and 
caiicd it The Paradiſe of fools.” 5 
Perhaps the latter part of this reflexion may ſeem a 
falie thot ght to ſome, and bear another turn than what 
I I have given; but it is at preſent none of my buſincls to 
look after it, who am going to confeſs that I have been 
laicly amongſt them in. à vi 
Methought 
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Methovght I was tranſported to a hill, green, flowery, | 


and of an cafy aſcent. Upon the broad top of it refided 


ſquint-eycd Error, and popular Opinion with man 


heads; two that dealt in ſorcery, and were famous fax 


bewitching people with the love of themſelves. To theſe 


repaired a multitude from every fide, by two differen 


paths which lead towards each of them. Some who hal | 


the moſt aſſuming air, went directly of themſelves t 


Error, without expecting a conductor; others of a ſofer | 
nature went firſt to popular pinion, from whence as ſhe | 


inffuenced and engaged them with their own praiſes, the 
delivered them over to his government. 
When we had aſcended to an open part of the ſummit 


where pinion abode, we found her —— ſeveral | 
ing; the | 


who had arrived before us. Her voice was pl 
breathed odours as ſhe ſpoke: ſhe ſeemed to have a ton» 


gue fer every one; every one thought he heard of ſome. | | 


thing that was valuable in himſelf, and expected apan- 
diſe which the promiſed as the reward of his merit. 
Thus were we drawn to follow her, till the could bring 
us where it was to be beſtowed: and it was obſervable 
that all the way we went, the company was either pri 


ing themſelves for their qualifications, or one another for | 
thoſe qualifications which they took to be conſpicuowin 
their own characters, or diſpraiſing others for wanang 


theirs, or vying in the degrees of them. 


Ar laſt we approached a bower, at the entrance «f | 


which Erroc was ſcated. The trees were thick woven, 
and the place where he far artfully contrived to darken 
him a little. He was diſguiſed in a whitiſh robe, which 
he had put on, that he might appear to us with a nearer 
reſemblance to Truth: and as the has a light whereby 
the manifeſts the beauties of nature to the eyes of her 
adorers, ſo he had provided himſelf with a magical wand, 
that he might do ſomething in imitation of it, and pleaſe 


with deluſions. This he lifted folemnly, and munerng | 


to himſelf, bid the glories which he kept under inchant- 
ment to appear before us. Immediately we caſt our ee 
on that part of the ſky to which he pointed, 2 


| 
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© a thin blue proſpect, which cleared as mountains in 
a ſummer morning when the miſts go off, and the palace 
of Vanity appearcd ro fight. | 

The foundation hardly ſeemed a foundation, bur a ſet 
of curling clouds, which it ſtood ical con- 
trirance. The way by which dy, wot Sym. painted 
like a rainbow; and-as we went, the breeze that played 
about us bewitched the ſenſes. The walls were gilded all 
for ſhow ; the loweſt fer of pillars were of the ſlight tine 
Corinthian order, and the top of the building being 
rounded, bore fo far the reſemblance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a porter, 
nor waited till one ſhould appear; every one thought his 
merit a ſufficient paſſport, and preſſed forward. In the 
hall we met with ſeveral phantoms, that roved amonyft 
us, and ranged the company according to their ſerti- 

ments. There was decreaſing Honour, that had nothing 
to ſhew in but an old coat of his anceſtors atchievements : 
there was Oſtentation, that made himſelf his own con- 
ſtant ſubje&, and Gallantry ſtrutting upon his tiptoes. 
At the upper end of the hall ſtood a throne, whole ca- 
nopy glittered with all the riches that gaiety could con- 
trive to laviſh on it; and between the gilded arms fat 
| Vanity, decked in the peacock's feathers, and acknow- 
| ledged for another Venus by her votaries. The boy who 
ſod beſide her for a Cupid, and who made the world 
to bow before her, was called Self-Conceit. His eyes had 
crery now and then a caſt inwards to the neglect of all 
objects about him; and the arms which he. made ule 
of for eonqueſt, were borrowed from thole againſt whom 
he had a deſign. The arrow which he thor at the ſol- 
dier, was fledged. from his own plume of featners; the 
dart he diretted againſt the man of wit, was winged 
frum the quills he writ with; and that which he tent 
agunft thoſe who preſumed upon their riches, was head- 
ed with gold cut of their treaſuries: he made nets for 
ſtateſmen from their own contrivances; he took fire from 
the cyes of ladies, with which he melted their hearts; 
and lightning from the rongues of the eloquent, io en- 
| fame im with their own glories. At the foot the 
| : tarone 
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throne fat three falſe Graces; Flattery with a ſhell of | 


int, Affectation with a mirrour to practiſe at, and 


— themſelves to ſecure the conqueſts which Self. 
0 

lar polities. Flatrery gave new colours and complexion 
to all things, Affectation new airs and appearances, 
which, as ſhe ſaid, were not vulgar; and” Faſhion both 


concealed ſome home defects, and added fome foreign | 


external beauties. | | 2 
As I was reflecting upon what I ſaw, I heard a voice 
in the crowd, bemoaning the. condition of mankind, 
which is thus managed by the breath of Opinion, deluded 
by Error, fired by Self-Conceit, and given up to be 
trained in all the courſes of Vanity, till Scorn or | 
come upon us. Theſe expreſſions were no ſooner hand. 
ed about, but I immediately ſaw a general diforder, till 
at laſt there was a parting in one place, and a grave old 


ed for the words he had uttered. He 

to have ſpoken in his own defence, but I could not ob- 
ſerve that any one was willing to hear him. Vanity caſta 
ſcornful ſmile at him; Self-Conceit was angry ; Flattery, 
who knew him for Plain-dealing, put on a vizard, and 


man, decent and reſolute, was led forward to be punilh- | 
icli 


turned away; Aſfectation toſſed her fan, made mouths, 


and called him Envy or Slander; and Faſhion would 
have it, that at leaſt he muſt be Ill-Manners. Thu 


ſlighted and deſpiſed by all, he was driven out for abu | 


ſing people of merit and figure; and I heard it firmly re- 
ſolved, that he thould be uſed no better wherever they 
met with him hereafter. 

I had already ſeen the meaning of moſt part of that 
warning Which he had given, and was conſidering how 
the latter words ſhould be fufilled, when a mighty noiſe 


was heard wirhout, and the door was blackcned by a nu- | 


merous train of 


harpies crowding in upon us. Folly and 


Broken-Credit were ſeen in the houſe before they enter- 
ed. Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty 
up the rear. Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, | 


aſhion ever changing the poſture of her clothes. Theſe 
nceit had gotten, and had each of them their particy. | 


; mmeiuꝛVuʒt—ftzettz O.:. 
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ny of them were found and carried off, as I was told by 
one who ſtood near me, either to priſons or cellars, ſoli- 
rude, or little company, the mean arts or the viler crafts 
of life. But theſe, added he, with a diſdainful air, are 
fuch who would fondly live here, when their merits nei- 
ther matched the luſtre of the place, nor their riches it's 
expences. We have ſeen ſuch ſcenes as theſe before now 


| the glory you ſaw will all return when the hurry is over. 


I thanked him for his information, and believing him ſo 
incorrigible as that he would ſtay till it was his turn to be 
taken, I made off to the door, and overtook ſome few, 
who, though they would not hearken to Plain-dealing, 
were now terrificd to good purpoſe by the example of 
others : but when they had touched the threſhold, it was 
a ſtrange ſhock ro them to find that the deluſion of Error 
was gone, and they plainly diſcerned the building to hang 


à little up in the air without any real foundation. At tirit 


we ſaw nothing but a deſperate leap remained for us, and 
I a thouſand times blamed my unmcaning curiuſity that 
had brought me into ſo much danger. But as they be- 
gan to fink lower in their own minds, methought the 
palace ſunk along with us, till they were arrived at the 
due point of Eſteem which ther ought to have for them- 
ſelves; then the part of the building in which they ſtood 
touched the earth, and we departing out, it retired from 
our eyes. Now, whether they who ſtayed in the palace 


were ſenſible of this deſcent, I cannot tell; it was then 


my opinion that they were not. However it be, my 
dream broke up at it, and has given me occaſion all my 
life to reflect upon the fatal conlequences of following the 
ſuggeſtions of Vanity. 


Mr. Spectator, | 
6 ] WRITE to you ta deſire, that you would again 
A touch upon a certain enormity, which is chiefly in 
* uſe among the politer and berter-bred of mankind; 
© I mean the+ceremonies, bows, 8, whiſperings, 
* ſmiles, winks, nods, with other familiar arts of ſalu- 
* tation, which take up in our churches fo much time, 
. which 2 
| Z 7 
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* tcrly inconſiſtent with the duty and true intent of a 
entering into theſe religious aſſemblies. The reſen. 
© blayce which this hears to our indeed proper behaviow 
in theatres, may be fome inſtance of it's incon 
© in-the above mentioned - In Roman-cathole 
+ churches and chapels abroad, I myſelf have obſerved, 
* more than once, perſons of the firſt quality, of the 
-* ncareſt relation, and intimateſt acquaintance, paſſing 
by one another unknowing as it were, and un 
and with ſo little notices of each other, that it looked 


© like having their minds more ſuitably and more - 


lemnly engaged; at leaſt it was an acknowledgment 
that they ought to have been fo. I have been u 
the ſame even of the Mahometans, with relation tothe 
propriety of their demeanour in the conventions df 
their erroneous worſhip: and I cannot but think either 
of them ſufficient and laudable patterns for our inin- 
tion in this particular. 

I cannot help upon this occaſion remarking onthe 
excellent memories of thoſe devotioniſts, who upon re- 
turning from church ſhall give a parti account 


«a «6 = «@ ea «a 
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thing, by reaſon of it's variety, ſo difficult to be d- 
gelted and fixed ; in the head, that it is a miracle 
m how two poor hours of divine ſervice can be time 
« ſufficicnt for fo elaborate an undertaking, the du et 
the place too being jointly, and, no doubt, oft 
tically performed along with it. Where it is fad in 
« Sacred Writ, that © the woman ovght to have 20 
„ yering on her head becauſe of the angels, that hf 
word is by ſome thought to be metaphorically uſed, 
and ro ſignify young men. Allowing this interprets- 
© tion to be right, the text may not appear to be uh? 
foreign to cur prefent purpoſe. 
When you are in a diſpofirion 
© on ſuch a ſubjeR, I carr eſtiy recommend this to you, 
and am, , 
| . 388 | 
« Your very humble ſera. 
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how two or three hundred people were dreſſed; a | 
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No. CDLXI. TUESDAY, AUGUST 19. 


— Seg non ego credulus Illis. Vin 8. 


But I diſcern thair flattꝰ ry from their prai ſe. 


FR want of time to ſubſtitute ſomething eiſe in the 
room of them, I am at preſent obliged to publith 
compliments above my deſert in the following letter:. 
It is no ſmall ſati>faftion, to have given occaſion to 
ingenious men to employ their thoughts upon ſacred 
ſubjects from the approbation of ſuch pieces of poetry 
as they have ſcen in 1 papers. I ſhail 
never publiſh verſe on that day but what is written 
by the fame hand; yet I ſhall not accompany thoſe 
writings with culogiums, but leave them to ſpeak for 
_ themſelves. | DD 


For the Spectator. 


Ba E Mr. Spectaror, , : . 
| IU very much promote the intereſts of virtue 
= 


while you reform the taſte of a profane age, and 
« perſuade us to be entertained with divine poems, while 
« we are diſtinguiſhed by fo many thoufaud humours, 
and ſplit into ſo many different Leers and parties; vet 
© pcrfons of every party, ſect, and humour are fond of 
© conforming their taſte to yours. You can trausfuſec 
© your own reliſh of a poem into all your readers, ac- 
© cording to their capacity to receive; and when you 
recommend the pious paſſion that reigns in the verſe, 
| © we ſeem to feel the devotion, and grow proud and 
© pleaſed inwardly, that we have fouls capable of rehth- 
ing what the Spectator approves. 

Upon reading the hymns that you have publiſhed 
in ſome late papers, I had a mind to try yeſterdiy 
whether | covid write one. The hundred and four- 
© reenth pfialm appears to me an admirable ode, and I 
| © began to turn it iuto our language. As I was deſcrib- 
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« ing the journey of Iſrael from Egypt, and added the | 


Divine Preſence amongſt them, I perceived a beauty 
© in this pfalm, which was entirely new to me, and 
© which I was going to loſe; and that is, that the poet 
« utterly conceals the preſence of God in the beginning 
© of it, and rather lets a poſſeſſive pronoun go withow 
_ © a ſubſtantive, than he will ſo much as mention any 
thing of divinity there. Judah was his fan 
« and Iſrael his dominion or kingdom.“ The 
* now ſeems evident, and this conduct neceſſary: for it 
© God had appeared before, there could be no wonder 
« why the mountains ſhould leap and the ſea retire; 
© therefore that this convulſion of nature may be brouęht 
© in with due ſurpriſe, his name is not mentioned until 
© afterward, and then with a very agreeable turn at 
thought God is introduced at once in all his Majeſty. 
© This is what I have attempted to imitate in a tranſl 
© tion without paraphraſe, and to preſerve what I could 
c of the ſpirit of the ſacred author. 

If the following effay be not too incorrigible, be- 
* ftow upon it a few brightenings from your genius, 
that I may learn how to write better, or to write nd 
4 more. | | 


3 I. 
© HEN Iccael, freed from Pharaali's hand, 
6 Left the proud tyrant and his land, 
The tribes with chearful homage own 
© Their king, and Judah was his throne. 


3 „ 
© Acrofs the deep their journey lay, 
© The deep divides to make them way; 
© The ftreams of Jordan ſaw, and fled 

4 With backward current to their head, 


" 
b The 
. 
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+ Your daily admirer and humble fervant, be 
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III. 
© The me untains ſhook like frighted ſlierp, 
© Like lambs the little hillocks leap; 
Not Sinai on her baſe could fting, 
« Conſcious of ſov rein pow'r at hand. 
_ © What pow'r could make the deep divi le? 
Make Jordan backward rol: his tu. ? 
© Why did ve leap, ve little hills? 
And whence tlie trizht that Sinui {ces ? 


V. 
Let ev'ry mountain, ev'ry flood | 8 85 ' 
+ Retire, and know th” approaching God, 
© The King «©; liracl : fee him here; 


Tremble thou carth, adurc and tear. 


wy - _ 
© He thunders, and all nature maurns; 
© The rock to ſtanding pools he turns; 
© Fins ſpring with fountains at his word, | 
„And tircs and ſcas contels their Lord.” 


« Mr. Spectator, | | 

© PHERK are thoſe who talc the advantage of 
" your putting an half-penny value upon yourſelf 
dere the reſt of our daily writers, to defame you in 
public convertation, and ſtrive to make you un; pu- 
lar upon the account of this ſaid half- penny. But if 
were you, I would inſiſt up'm that ſmall acknow- 


bedgment for the ſupcrior merit of yours, as being a 


work of invention. Give me leave therefore to do 
vou juſtice, and ſay in your behalf, what you can- 
not yourſelf, which is, that your writings have made 
© lcarning a more ncceilary part of good bizeding than 


| * it was before you appeared: that modeſty is become 


* fathionab'c, and impudence ſtands in nee of ſome 
| wir; fine: vou have put them both in their proper 
eh.. Piofancneſs, lewdacts, and debauchery are 
© met 
2 | | 183.4 
4 
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© not now qualifications, and a man may be a 
fine gentleman, though he is neither a keeper 0 


« jinfidel. 


1 would have you tell the town the ſtory of the | 


4 Sibyls, if they deny giving you two-pence. them 
s know, that thoſe facrcd papers were valued at the 
« ſame rate after two-thirds of them were deſtroyed, a 
© when there was the whole ſer. There are ſo many 
us who will give you your own price, that you 
s acquaint your non-conformiſt readers, that chey fi 
© not have it, except they come in within ſuch a 
under three-pcnce. I do not know but you mi 
© bring in the date obolum B. lar with a good grace, 
The witlings come in cluſters to two or three coſſee- 


s houſes which have left you off, and I hope you will 


© make us, who fine to your wit, merry with their cha 
5s rafters who ſtand out againſt it. I am, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


P. 8. I have lately got the ingenious authors & | 


s blacking for ſhoes, powder for colouring the hair, 
s pomatum for the hands, coſmetic for the face, tobe 
your conſtant cuſtomers; ſo that your advertiſemets 
will as much adorn the outward man, as your * 
s does the in ward. N | 


No. CDLXIT. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 0. 


Nil ego prætulerim jucundo ſanus amico. Hou. 
Nothing fo grateful as a plcaſant friend. = 


PEOPLE are not aware of the very great fe 


which pleaſantry in company has upon alt rhaſe 
with whom a man of that talent converſes. His fan 
are generally overlooked by all his acquaintance, and 


2 certain careleſſneſs that conſtantly attends all bis #- | 


tions, carries him cn with greater ſucceſs, than &. 
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gence and aſſiduity docs others who have no ſhare of this 


endowmcot. Dacinthus brraks his word upon all occa- 
ſions both trivial and important; and when he is ſutf- 
ciently railed at for that abominable quality, they who 
talk of him end with, After all he is a very pleaſant 
fellow. Dacinthus is an ili-natured huſhand, and yet 
the very women end their freedom of diſcourſe upon 
this ſubject, Bur after all he is very pleaſant com- 
pany.” Deeinthus is neither in point of honbur, civility, 
good-breeding, or good-nature, uncxceptionable, nud yet 
all is anſwered, For he is a very pleaſant fellow.“ 
When this quality is conſpicuous in a man whe has, re 
accompany it, manly and virtuous ſentiments, there 
cannot certainly be any thing which can give fo pleaſing 
ifcation as the gaiety of ſuch a perſon; but when it 
is alone, and ſerves only to gild a crowd of ill qualities, 
there is no man ſo much to be avoided as your pleaſant 


fellow. A very pleatant fellow ſhall turn your good 


name to a jeſt, make your character contemptible, de- 
bauch your wife or daughter. and yet be received by 
the teſt of the world with welcome wherever he appears. 
It is very ordinary with thoſe of this character to be at- 
tentive only to their own ſatis factions, and have very 
little bowels for the concerns or ſorrows of other me'r; 
nay, they are capable of purchaſing their own pleaſures 
at the expence of giving pain to others. But they who 
dv not conſider this fort of men thus carefully, are ir- 


| xeſiftivly expoſed to their infinuations. The aurhor of 


the foliowing letter carries the matter ſo high, as to in- 
wimzte that the liberties of England have been at the 
mcrcry of a prince mercly as he was of this pleaſant 
character. | 


* Mr. Spectator, | 
$ PRE is no one paſſion which all mankind ſo 
naturally give into as pride, nor any other pat- 
+ fron which appears in ſuch dir ent dilguiſes: it is to 
de found in al! babits and complexions. Is it not 2 


* queſtion, Whether ut Cc More harm Of good w the 


world? 
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world? And if there be not ſuch a thing as what we 
* may call a virtuous and laudable pride? 8 
II t is this paſſion alone, when miſapplied, that lays u 
* fo open to flatterers; and he who can agreeably conde- 
« ſcend to ſooth our humour or temper, finds always an 


© open avenue to our ſoul; eſpecially if the flatterer hap. 


pen to be our ſuperior. | 

One might give many inſtances of this in a late Eng. 
« liſh monarch, under the title of, + The Gaieties of 
„ King Charles II.“ This prince was by nature er- 
« tremely familiar, of very cafy acceſs, and much de. 
* lighted to ſce and be feen; and this happy tem er, 


« which in the higheſt degree gratified his people's va 


© nity, did him more ſervice with his loving - ſubjef 
than all his other virtues, though it muſt be confeſſed 
he had many. He delighted, though a mighty king, 
to give and take a jeſt, as they ſay; and a prince of 
this fortunate difpoſition, who were inclined to make 
an ill uſe of his power, may have any thing of hu 
people, be it never ſo much to their prejudice. But 


* this good king made generally a very innccent uſe, | 


as to the public, of this inſnaring temper; for, it s 
* well known, he purſued pleaſure more than ambitien: 
he ſeemed to glory in being the firſt man at cock- 
matches, horſe-races, balls, and plays; he appeared 
highly delighted on thoſe occaſions, and never failed 
to warm and gladden the heart of every ſpeCatur. 


© He more than once dined with his gocd citizens & 


London on their lord-mayor's day, and did fo the 
year that Sir Robert Viner was mayor. Sir Roben 
vas a very loyal man, and if you will allow tne er- 
_ © preſſion, very fond of his fovereign; but what with 
the joy he felt at heart for the honour done him by bis 
prince, and through the warmth he was in with con- 
© tinual toaſting healths to the royal family, his lordfhp 
6 2 a little fond of his majeſty, and entered into t 
familiarity not altogether fo graceful in fo public 
© place. The king underſtood very well how to extricate 
8 himſelf in all kinds of difficaltic, and with an _ 
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the company to avoid ceremeny, ſtole off and made to- 
4 wards his cuach, which ſtood ready for him in Guild. 
+ hall yard: but the mayor liked his company fo well, 
and was grown fo intimate, that he purfucd him haſtily, 
and catching him faſt by the hand, cries out with a 
vehement oath and accent, Sir, you thail ftay and 
take the other bottle.” The airy monarch looked 
+ kindiy at him over his ſhoulder, and with a fmile and 
+ graceful air (for I ſaw him at the time, and do now) 
repeated this line of the old fong ; | 

He that is drunk is as great as 2 king ;** 

4 I | 27 

I give you this ftery, Mr. S. „ becauſe, as T 

4 ſaid, T A4 — — and I aſſure you it is very true, 

and yet no common one; and when 1 tell you the 

© ſequel, you will ſay T have yet a better reaſon for it. 

This very mayor afterwards erected a ſtatue of his 
© merry monarck in Stocks-market, and did the crown 

many and great ſervices; and it was owing to this 
* humour of the king, that his family had fo great a 
fortune ſhut up in the exchequer of their plealant 
* ſwereign. The many good - natured condeſcentiuns of 
this prince are vulgarly known; and it is excellently 
« ſaid of him by a great hand which writ his, characize, 
„ Tha” he was not a king a quarter of an hour to- 
* ther in his whole reiga.“ He would receive v iſirs 
cen from fools and half mad- men, and at times 1 
* have met with people who have boxed, fought at 
* back-ſword, and taken poiſfn before king Charles II. 
© In a word, he was ſo pleatint a man, that no one could 
* be forrowful under his government. This made him 
capable of baftiing, wich the greateſt eaſe imaginabla, 
all ſuggeſtions of je louſy, and the people could not 
+ entertain notions uf any thing terrible in him, whom 
they ſaw every way agrecane. This ſcrap of the 


* familiar part of that prince's history 1 though? fir te 
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© ſend you, in compliance to the requeſt you lately made 
to your correſpondents. 
© I am, Sir, 


T © Your moſt humble ſervan.” 


No. CDLXHI. THURSDAY, AUGUST . 


Omnia quz ſenſu volvuntur vota diurne, 
Pectore ſopito reddit amica quies. 
Venator defeſſa toro cum membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad ſylvas & ſua luſtra redit: * 
Judicibus lites, aurigæ ſomnia currus, 
Vanaque nocturnis meta cavetur equis. 
Me quoque Muſarum ftudium ſub nocte ſilenti:i 
In ſleep, whey fancy is let looſe to play, 
Sd mt Bs wiſhes of we 
Tho" farther toil his tired limbs refuſe, 
The dreaming hunter till the chace 
The judge a-bed diſpenſes ſtill the laws, 
And ſleeps again o'er the unfiniſh'd cauſe. 
The dozing racer hcars his chariot roll, . 
Smacks the vain whip, and ſhuns the fancy d goal. 
Me too the Muſes, in the ſilent night, | 
With wonted chimes of gingling verſe delight. 2 


FT WAS latcly entertaining myſelf with comparing Ho- 
mer's balance, in which Jupiter is repreſented as 
weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles, with a pa- 
fage of Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced as weigh- 
ing the fates of Turnus and Eneas. I then conſidered 
how the ſame way of thinking prevailed in the eaſtem 
parts of the world, as in thoſe nobie paſſages of Seri: 
ture, wherein we are told, that the great king of me 
lon, the day before his death, had been weighed in 
balance, ant been found wanting. In other places of 
the Holy Writings, the Almighty is deſcribed as welg 
ing the mountains in ſcales, making the weight for 


winds, knowing the balancings of the clouds, and in 
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chers, as weighing the actions of men, and'laying their 

calamities together in a balance. Milton, as I have ob- 
ſerved in a former paper, had an eye to ſeveral of theſe 
foregoing inſtances in that beautiful deſcription, wherein 
he repreſents the arch- angel and the evil ſpirit as ad» 


| drething themſelves for the combat, but parted by the 


balance which appeared in the heavens and weighed the 
conſequences of ſuch a battle. | | 


© Th* Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid f-2y, 
© Hung forth in Heav'n his golden ſcales, yet een 
« Betwixt Aſtrea and the Scorpion ſign, 
* Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 
© In counter poiſe, now ponders all events, 
« Battles and realms; in theſe he put two weights, 
The ſequel each of parting and of fight, | 
The latter quick up flew, and kickt the beam: 


Which Gabriel ſpying, thus beſpake the ficud : . 


« Satan, I know thy ſtrength, and thou know*K mine, 


| * Neither our own, but giv'n; what folly then 


To boaſt what arms can do, ftnce thine no more 
Than Heav'n permits; nor mine, though doubled now 
© To trample thee as mire: for proof luok up, 

And read thy lot in yon celeſtial ſign, 


If thou reſiſt. The fiend look d up, and knew 
© His mounted ſcale aloft; nor more; but fied 


Murm'ring, and with him fled the ſhades of night.” , 


Theſe ſeveral amuſing thoughts having taken poſſeſ- 
fon of my mind ſome time before I went to fleep, and 


mingling themſelves with my ordinary ideas, raiſed in 
my imagination a very odd kind of viſion. I was, me- 
thought, replaced in my ſtudy, and ſeated in my elbow- 


_ chair, where I had indulged the foregoing ſpeculations, 


with my lamp burning by me as uſual. Whilſt 1 was 
here meditating on ſeveral fubictts of morality, and 
confilerins the nature of many virtues and vices, as 
materiai's for thoſe diſcourſes with which I daily en- 
trtain the public; I ſaw, methovuht, a pair of golden 
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ſcales hanging by a chain of the ſame metal over-the 


tabie thut ſtood before me; when, on a ſudden, there 
were great heaps of weights thrown down on eh 
tide of them. I found upon examining theſe 

y thewed the value of every thing that is in efteer 
""zmong men. I made an effay of them, by pun 

the weight of wiſtom in one ſcale, and that of riches 
in another, upon which the latter, to ſhew it's comps. 
rative lightneſs, immediately flew up and kicked the 
beam.) 


But before I proceed, I muſt inform my reads, 


that thefe weights did not exert their natural gras 

until they were laid in the golden balance, . 
that I could not gueſs which was light or heavy, whilk 
1 held them in my haad. This I found by ſeveral in- 
ſtances; for upon my laying a weight in one of the 
ſcales which was inſcribed by the word Eternity; though 


F threw in that of time, proſperity, affliftion, weakh, | 


poverty, intereſt, ſueceſs, with many other weights, 
which in mv hand ſeemed very ponderous, 
able ro ſtir the eppoſite balance, nor could they have 
vailed, though aſſiſted with the weight the 
rhe ſtars, and rhe earth. + 

Upon emptying the ſcales, I laid ſeveral titles md 


honours, with pomps, triumphs, and many weights of | 


the like nature, in one of them, and ſeeing a little glit- 
tering weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally into the 


other ſcale. when to my great ſurpriſe it proved ſo 


exact a counterpaiſe, that it kept the balance in an 
equilibrium. I his little glittering weight was inſcribed 
upon the edges of it with the word Vanity. I foud 
there were ſeveral other weights which were equally 
heavy, and exact counterpoiſes ro one another; 2 fey 
of them I tried, as avarice and poverty, riches and c- 
tent. with {me others. | 

There were likewiſe ſeveral weights that were of the 


fame figure, 2nd ſeemed to correſpond with each ah, 


but were entirely different when rhrown into the ſeales; 
* guligion and hy pocriſy, pedantry aud learning, it 


at 


were not 
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and vivacity, ſuperſtition and devotion, gravity and wiſ- 
dom, with many others. 
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I cbſerved one particular weight lettered on both 


fides, and upon applying myſelf ro the reading of it, 


found on one fide written, In the dialect. of men,” 
and underneath it, CatamiTiEs.” On the ſide 
was written, In the language of the gods, and under- 
neath, BLESSINGS.” found the intrinſic value of 
this weight to be much greater than I imagined, for it 
overpowered health, wealth, good-fortune, and many 
other weights, which were much more ponderous in my. 
Hand than the other. | | 
There is a ſaying among the Scotch, that an ounce 


of morher- wit is worth a pound of clergy; I was ſen- 


fible of the truth of this ſaying, when I ſaw the dif- 


' frrence between the weight of natural parts, and that 


of learning. The obſervation which I made upon theſe. 


| rwo weights opened ro me a new field of diſcoveries; 


for notwithſtanding the weight of natural parts was 
much heavier than that of learning, F obſerved thar ir 
weighed an hundred times heavier than it did before, 
when I put learning into the fame ſcale with it. I 
made the ſame obſervation upon faith and morality; 
for notwithſtanding the latter out-weighed the former 
ſeparately, it received a thouſand times more additional. 
weight from it's conjunction with the former, than 
what it had by itſelf. This odd phenomenon ſhewed it- 
{{f in other particulars. as in wit and judgment, philo- 
ſophy and religion, juſtice and humanity, zeal and cha- 
ritv, depth of ſenſe, and perſpicuity of ſtile, with mnu- 
22 other particulars tuo long to be mentioned in 
is paper. 

A 7 ſeldom fails of daſhing ſeriouſneſs with 
impertinence, mirth with gravity, merhought I made 
ſeveral other experiments of a more ludicrous nature,. 
57 one of which I found that an Engliſh- oftavo was 
very often heavier than a French folio; and by another, 
that an old Greek or Latin author weighed down a 
whole library of moderns. Sceing one of my Spec- 
tators ip ing by me, I laid it into one of the ſcales, 

-.: WY and 
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and flung a two-penny piece into the other. The read. 
er will not enquire into the event, if he remember; 


the firſt trial which I have recorded in this paper. | 


afterwards threw both the ſexes into the balance, bu 
as it is not for my intereſt to diſoblige either of | 

J ſhall defire to be excuſed from telling the reſult of this 
experiment. Having an opportunity of this nature in 
my hands, I could not forbear throwing into one ſcale 
the principles of a Tory, w_ into the other thoſe of 
a Whig; but as I have all along declared this to be 
a neutral paper, I ſhall likewiſe, deſire to be ſilent m- 
der this head alſo, though upon examining one of the 


weights, I faw the word TEKEL engraven on it in. 
xperiments, and though I hre 


capital letters. 
I made many other e 
not room for them all in this day's ſpeculation, I 
perhaps reſerve them for another. I ſhall only ail 
that upon my awaking I was forry to find my polden 
ſcales vaniſhed, but reſolved for the future to learn this 
| leſſon from them, not to deſpiſe or value any —_— 
their appearances, but to regulate my efteem and paſ- 
_ tow ards them | 
value. 
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Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
The golden mean, as the's too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell, 
So is her modeſty withal as great 2 
To balk the envy of aprincely ſeat. Noam 


age in an old Greck or Latin author, that is not blown 


upon, and which J hive never met witu in 2 8 


. 
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AM wonderfully pleaſed when I meet with any pe | 
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Of this kind is a beautiful ſaying in Theognis: © Vice 
is covered by wealth, and virtue by poverty, or to give 
it in the verbal tranſlation, * Among men there are ſome 
«+ who have their vices concealed by wealth, and others 
« who have their virtues concealed by poverty.” Every 
man's obſervation will ſupply him with inftances of ri 


men, who have ſeveral faults and defects that are over- 


looked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their riches; 
and, I think, we cannot find a more natural defcription 
of a poor man, whole merits are loſt in his poverty, than 
that in the words of the wiſe man. * There was a little 
city, and few men within: and there came a great king 


. * againſt it: and beſieged it, and built great bulwarks 


* zgainſt it: now there was found in in it a poor wiſe 
© man, and he, by his wiſdom, delivered the city; yet 
no man remembered that ſame poor man. Then, dad 


I, wiſdom is better than ſtrength; nevertheleſs, the 


« pour man's wiſdom is deſpiſed, and his words are not 
heard. | 
The middle condition ſeems to be the moſt 
ouſly ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom. Poverty turns 
our thoughts too much upon the ſupplying of our wants, 
and riches upon enjoying our ſuperſſuities; and as Cow- 
ey has ſaid in another caſe, * It is hard for a man to keep 
* a ſteady eye upon truth, who is always in a battle or a 

triumph. 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt to 
produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one may 
valcrve that there is a ſer of each of theſe growing out 
of poverty, quite different from that which ariſes out 
of wealth. Humility and paticnce, induſtry and tem- 
perance, are very often the good qualities of a poor man. 
Humanity and good-nature, magnanimity and- a ſenſe of 
honour, are as often the qualifications « f the rich. On 
the contrary, poverty is apt to betray 2 man into envy, 
riches into arrogance ;z poverty is too often attended with 
fraud, vicious compliance, repining, murmur aud diſcon- 
tent. Riches expoſe 2 man to pride and luxury, a fo liſh 


dation of keart, and too great a fondneſs for the preſent 


world. In thorr, the middle condition is moſt eligible 
t the man who would improv< himſelf in virtue; as I 
Aaz have 
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hive before ſhewn, it is the moſt advantageous for ihe 
gaining of knowledge. It was upon this conſideration 
tat Aguc funded his praver, which for the wiſdom d 
it 1s record: d in Holy Writ. * Two things have I te- 
« quired of thee, deny me them not before I dic. Re 
move far from me vanity and lies; give me neither po- 
© verty, hor riches; feed me with converient for 
me: leſt I be full and deny three, and fay, who is the 


Lord? or left I be poor and ſteal, and take the name dt 


* my God in vain.” 
I ſhall fill the remaining part of my paper with a very 


pretty allegory, which is wroughtanto a play by Ariſe. | 


phaues the Greek comedian. It ſeems originally 

ed as a ſatire upon the rich, though in ſome parts of it 

it is like the foregoing diſcourſe, a kind of compariſea 

'between wealth and poverty. - | 
Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 


withal exceeding poor, being defirous to leave fome 


riches to his fon, conſults the oracle of Apollo upon the 
ſubſect. The oracle bids him follow the firſt man he 
ſhould ſee upon his going eur of the temple. The per- 
fon he chanced to was to appearance an old fordid 
blind man; but upon his following him from place u 
place, he at laſt found by his own confeſſion, that he wa 
Plutus the god of riches, and that he was juſt come out 
of the houſe of a miſer. Plutus further told him, that 
when he was a boy, he uſed to declare, that as ſoon u 
he came to age he would diſtribute wealth to none but 
vit tuous and juſt men; upon which Jupiter conſiden 
the pernicious conſequences of ſuch a recfolution, 


his ſight away from him, and left him to ſtroll about the | 
world in the blind condition wherein Ciiremylus beheld | 
him. With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon hun 


to go to his houſe, where he met an old woman in a tat 
tered raiment, who had been his gueſt for many 
and whoſe name was Poverty. The old woman 

to turn out ſo eafily as he would have ber, he threats 
cd to banith her not only from his own houſe, but out 
of all Greece, if the made any more words upon the 
matter. Poverty on this occaſion pleads her caule vey 
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aotably, and reprefents to her old landlord, that ſhould 
ſhe be driven out of the country, all their trades, arts 
and ſciences would be driven out with her: and that if 
every one was rich, they would never be ſupplied with 
thoſe pomps, ornaments and conveniences of life which 
made riches denrable. She likewiſe repreſented to him 
the ſeveral advantages which ſhe beſtowed upon her vo- 
taries in regard to their ſhape, their health, and their 
aftivity, by preſcrving them from gouts, dropſies, un- 
weildinefs, and intemperance. But whatever the had 
to ſay for herſelf, ſhe was at laſt forced to troop off. 
Chremylus immediately conſidered how he might reſtore 
Plutus to his fight; and in order to it, conveyed him to 
che temple of Æſculapius, who was famous for cures and 
miracles of this nature. By this means the deity reco- 
vered his eyes and began to make a right uſe of them, 
by enriching every one that was diſtinguiſhed by piety 
towards the gods, and juſtice towards men; and at the 
ſame time by raking away his gifts from the impious and 


undeſerving. This produces ſeveral merry incidents, till 


in the laſt act Mercury deſcends with great complaints 
from the gods, that ſince the good men were grown rich 
they had received no ſaerifices, which is conſirmed by a 
prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a remonſtrance, that 
ſince this late innovation he was reduced to a ſtarving 
condition, and could not live upon his office. Chremy- 
lus, who in the beginning of the play was religious in his 
poverty, concludes it with a propoſal which was reliſhed 
by all rhe good men who were now grown rich as well as 
himſclf, that they thould carry Plutus in a folemn pro- 
ceſſion to the Temple, and inftal him in the place of 
Jupiter. This allegory inſtructed the- Athenians in two 
E firſt, as it vindicated the conduct of Providence 

it's ordinary diſtributions of wealth; and in the next 
place, as it ſhewed the great tendency of riches to cor- 


rupt the morals of thoſe who pollefied them. C 
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Qua ratione queas traducere jeniter ævum.: 
Ne te ſemper thops agitet vexetque cupido; | 
Ne pavor & rerum mediocriter utilium ipos. Hoa. 
How thou max ſt live, how ſpend thine age in peace: 
Leſt av rice, ſtill poor, di ſturb thine eaſe: 

Or fears ſhou' d ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, 
Or ardent hope for things of little uſe. Cares. 


Hs endeavoured in my laſt Saturday's paper u 
ſrew the great excellency of faith, I ſhall here con- 
fider what are the proper means of ſtrengthening and con- 
firming it in the mind of man. Thoſe who delight in 
reading books of ci ntruverſy, which are written on beth 
rides of the queſtion in points of faith, do very ſeldom ar- 
rive at a fixed and ſettled habit of it. They arc one day 
. entirely convinced of it's imporrant truths, and the next 
meet with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs them. The 
doubt which was laid revives again, and ſlie ws itſelf m | 
new difficulries, and that generally for this reaſon, be- | 
cauſe the mind which is — toſt in controverhes 
and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons which had once 
ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with any former pet- 
plexity, when it appears in a new ſhape, or is ſtarted 
2 different hand. A; nothing is more laudabic — 
enquiry after truth, ſo nothing is more irrational than to 
paſs away our whole lives, without determining ourſelus 
one way or other in thoſe points which are of the la 
importance to us. There are indeed many things fron 
which we may witnhold our aſſent; but in cales by | 
which we are to regulate our lives, it is the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity to be wavering and unſettled, without clofing 
with that ſide which appears the moſt ſafe and the tt 
rebable. The firſt rule therefore which 1 ſhall lay dos 
is this, that when by reading or diſcuurſe we nnd our- | wks 
ſelves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any ani, | 
and of the reaſonableneſs of our belief in it, we thould ne · 
ver after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into queſtion. We u 
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perhaps forget the arguments which occaſioned our con- 


vietion, but we ought to remember the ſtrength they had 
with us, and there fore ſtii; to retain the conviction which 
they once produced. This is no more than what we do 
in every common art or ſcience, nor is it poſſible to aft 
otherwiſe, conſidering the weakneſs and limitation of our 
intellectual faculties. It was thus, that Latimer, one of 
the glorious army of martyrs, who introduced the re- 
formation in England, behaved himſelf in that great con- 
ference which was managed between the moſt learned 


| among the proteſtants and papiſts in the reign of queen 


Mary. This venerable old man knowing how his abili- 
ties were impaired by age, and that it was impoſſible for 
him to recullect all thoſe reaſons which had directed him 


in the choice of his religion, left his companions, who 


were in the tuli poſſctiion of their parts and learning, to 
datflc and confound their antagoniſts by rhe force of rea- 
fon. As for himſelf he only repeated to his adverſaries 
the articles in which he armly believed; and in the pro- 
futhn-of which he was determined to die. It is in this 
manner that the mathematician proceeds upon propoſi- 
tions which he has once demonſtrated; and though the 
demonſt ration may have fl. pt out of his memetx. he 
vil is upem ae truth, becauſe he know it was demon - 
ſtrated. This rule is abfolutely ncerſſarvyv for weaker 


minds, aud in ſome meuſure for men of rhe grrateſt i- 
 diries,; but 40 theſe laſt I would prupute in the ſecoud 
| place, that they thuuld lay up in their memerics, and al- 


ways keep by them in a readinefs thok arguments which 


appear to them of the greateſt ſtrength, and which eaunot 


de gut over by ali rhe doubrs and cavils of infidelity. 
But, in the third place, there is nothing which 


 freagrhens faith more than morality. Faith and mo- 


rality naturally produce each other. A man is quickly 


| convinced of the truth of relivion, who finds it is not 
Aa againſt his intereſt that it thould be truc. The pleafure 
| tv receives at preſent, and rhe happinets which he pro- 


miſes himielf it hereafter, will both diſpoſe him very 


powerfully to give eredit to it, according tu the ordinary 


cbierv ation that * we are caly to belicve what we with. 
OT" te 
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It is very certain, that a man of ſound reaſon cannot fox. 
bear cloſing with religion upon an impartial examination 


of it! but at the ſame time it is certain, that faith is kept 


alive in us, and yathers ſtrength from practice more than 
from ſpeculation. | | 

There is till another method which is more perſuaſive 
than any of the former, and that is an habitual adora- 
tion of the Supreme Being, as well in conſtant acts of 


mental worſhip, as in outward forms. The devout man | 


does not only believe but feels there is a deity. He ha 
actual ſenſations of him; his experience concurs with 
His reaſon; he ſccs him more and more in all his inter- 


courſes with him, and even in this life almoſt loſes by | 


faith in conviction. 


The laſt method which I ſhall mention for the giving | 


life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement from the 
world, accompanied with religious meditation. When 
a man thinks of any thing in the darkneſs of the ni 
whatever deep impreſſions it may make in his mind, 
they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as the day breaks- about 
him. The light and noiſe of the day, which are perpe- 
tually ſoliciting his ſenſes, and calling off his attention, 
wear out of his mind the thoughts that imprinted them- 
ſelves in it, with ſo much ſtrength, during the filence 
and darkneſs of the night. Aman finds the fame ditfer- 
ence as to himſelf m a crowd and in a folitude: the 


mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that variety of o- | 


jects which preſs upon her in a great city. She cannae 
apply herſelf to the conſideration of thoſe things which 
are of the utmoſt concern to her. The cares or pleaſures 
of the world ſtrike in with every thought, and a mult- 
tude of vicious examples give a kind of juſtification w 
our folly. In our retirements every thing diſpoſes us 
to be ſerious. In courts and cities we are entertal 
with the works of men; in the country with thoſe at 
God. One is the province cf art, the other of natur. 
Faith and devotion naturally grow in the mind of every 
reaſonable man, who ſces the impreſſions of Divine Power 
and Wiſdom in every object, on which he caſts his ert. 
The Supreme Being has made the beſt arguments ft 
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dis own exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens and 


the earth, and theſe are arguments which a man of 
ſeuſe cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the 

notte and hurry of human attairs. Ariſtotle ſays, that 
thould a man live under ground, and there converſe 


with works of art and mechaniſm, and thould afterwards 


de brought up into the open day, and ſee the ſeveral glo- 
ties of the heaven and earth, he would immediately pro- 


| nounce them the works of ſuch a Being as we define 


God to be. The Pfalmiſt has very beautiful ſtrokes of 


poetry to this purpoſe, in that exalicd rain: The hea- 
+ yens declare the glory of God: and the firmament 


© ſheweth bis handy-work. One day telleth another: 
„and one night ccrtifieth another. There is neither 


e ſpeech. cor language: but their voices are heard _=—_ 
+ them. Their Wund is gone out into all lands: and 
+ their words into the ends of the world. As tuch a 


bold and ſublime manner of thinking furniſhes very noble 
matter for an ode, the reader may ſee it wrought into 
| I. 
The ſpacious armament on high, 
© With all the b. ue ethereal tky, 
© And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining ſtame, 
© 'Their great ori nal un: | 
© Th unwearied ſun tiom day to day, 
Does tas Creator's power diſplay, 
And puolithes to every land 
Tuc work ot an Aimghty Hand. 


II. 

4 $:on as th* ev'ning ſhades prevail, 
Tune moon takcs up th: wond' tous tale, 
And nightly to the utt'ning earth 

© R-peats the ſtory of wer birth: 

* Whilit all rhe wars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

Aud ſpread the truth from pale to pole. 


« What 
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What though, in ſolemn filence, a!) 

© Mnve round the dark terreſtial ball? 

© What tho? nor real voice nor ſound 

© Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

© And utter forth a glorious voice, 

© For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 

«© The hand that made us is divine.“ 


No. CDLXVI. MONDAY, AUGUST ;. 
vera incefſu patuit dea. Vus, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known...” 


Dx rvau, 


HEN Eness, the hero of Virgil, is loſt in the wood, 


agand a perfect ſtranger in the place on which he 
landed, he is accoſted by a lady in an habit for the cha. 
She enquires of him, whether he has ſeen paſs by that 
way any young woman dreſſed as the was? Whether 


the were following the ſport in the wood, or any ather. | 


way employed, according to the cuſtom of huntreſſes? 


The hero anſwers with the reſpe& due to the beautiful 


appearance ſhe made; tells her, he ſaw no ſuch — 
he enquired for; but intimates that he knows her w be 
one of the deities, and deſires ſhe would conduct a firan- 
ger. Her form from her firſt appearance manifeſted the 
was more than mortal; but though ſhe was certainly 2 
goddeſs, the poet does not make her known to be the 
goddeſs of Beauty till the moved: all the charms of an 
agreeable perſon are then in their higheſt exertion, every 
limb and feature appears with its reſpective grace. It i 


from this obſervation. that I cannot heip being fo paſſin- 


ate an admirer as I am of good dancing. As all art i n 
in:itation of nature, this is an umitatioa ef nature in Its 


P 
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| kicheft excellence, and at a time when ſhe is moſt agree- 
able. The buſincſs of dancing is to diſplay beauty, and 


cellence, becauſe they are in nature; and the diſtorted 
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for that reaſon all diſtortions and mimicrics, as ſuch, are 
what raiſe averſion inſtead of pleaſure : but things that 
are in themſelves excellent, are ever attended with impol- 
ture and falſe imitation. Thus as in poetry there are 
laborious fools who write anagrams and acroſties, there 
are pretenders in dancing, who think merely to do what 
others cannot, is to excel. Such creatures ſhould be re- 
warded like him who had acquired a knack of throwing 
a grain of corn through the eve of a necdle, with a buſhel 
to keep his hand in uſe. The dancers en our ſtage are 
very faulty in this kind; and what they mean by 
writhing themſclves into ſuch poſtures, as it would be a 
pain for any of tlie ſpectators to ſtand in, and yet hope to 
pleaſe thoſe ſpectators, is unintelligible. Mr. Prince has 
a genius, if he were encomaged, would prompt him to 
better things. In all the dances he invents, you fee lie 
keeps cloſe to tae characters he repreſents. He does not 
hope to pleaſe by making his performers move in a mau- 
ner in which no one elle ever did, but by motions proper 
to the cliaracters he repreſents. He gives to clowns and 
lubbards clumſy graces, that is, he makes them practiſe 
what they would think graces: And I have ſeen dances 
of his, which might give hints that would be uſeful to a 
comic writer. Theſe performances Have plcafed the taſte 
of ſuch as have not reflexion enough to know their ex- 


motions of othcrs have offended thoſe, who could nor 
form reaſons to themſelves for their diſpleaſure, from 
their dcing a contradiction to nature. | 

When one confiders the iuexpreſſible advantage there 
is in arriving at fome excellence in this art, it is mon- 
ſtrous ro behold it ſo much neglected. The following 
letter has in it tumething very natural on thus ſubjec̃t. 


Ir. Spectator, | | 
© AN a widower with but one daughter; ſhe wa; b. 
6 ® natare much welined ro hen romp, and 1 Lal no 


war, 
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way of educating her, but commanding a young W 


man, whom I entcrtained to take care of her, to be 


very watchful in her care and attcrdance about her, | 
ged to be much 


« I am a man of buſmeſo, and obl: 
abroad. The neighbours have told me, that in 


* abſence our maid has let in the ſpruce ſervants inthe | 


neighbourhood to junketings, while my girl played ant 


* romped even in the ſtreet. To tell you the hn 
truth, I catched her once, at eleven years old, at chuck. | 
* farthing among the boys, This put me upon new | 


thoughts about my child, and I determined to plac 
© her at a boarding-ſchool, and at the ſame time gare x 


very diſcreet young gentlewoman her maintenancex | 


the ſame place and rate, to be her companion. I took 
© little notice of my girl from time to time. but ſaw her 
© now and then in good health, out of harm's way, ad 


« was f:tisfied. But by much importunity, I was late | 
« prevailed with to go to one of their balls. I cn 

© expreſs to you the anxiety my filly heart was in, when | 
© I ſaw my romp, now fiftcen, taken out. I never ft | 


© the panes of a father upon me ſo ſtrongly in my whole 


« life before ; and 1 could not have ſuffered more, had 


my whole fortune been at ſtake. My girl came m 


* with the moſt becoming modeſty I have ever ſeen, and | 

« caſting a reſpectful eye, as if ſhe feared me mere tha | 

© ali the audience, I gave a nod, which L think gave her 
— upon it, but the roſc properly | 


© all the ſpirit ſhe a 
to that dignity of aſpect. My romp, now the met 
_ © praceful perſon of her ſex, aſſumed a maicky whit 
© commandcd the higheſt reſpe& ; and when the turned 


to me, and ſaw my face in rapture, ſhe fell into the | 


© prettieſt ſmile, and I ſaw in all her motions that ſhe ex- 


© ylred in her-father's fotisfaftion. You, Mr. Spectum, 


© will, better than I can tell you, imagine to vourſelf all 


the Ai erent beauties and changes of aſpect in zn | 


© complithed young: woman, ſetting forth all her beautis 
with a deſign to ptcaſe no one fo much as her father. 
My girl's lover can never hnowe half the fatisfathre 
that I did in her that day. I could not poſſibly bare 


imaginel, 
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© {magined, that ſo great improvement could have been 
« wrought by an art that I always held in itſelf ridicu- 
© lous and contemprible. There is, I am convinced, no 
© mcthod like this, to give young women a fenſe of their 


| © oven value and dignity 3 and 1 am ſure there can be 


© none fo expeditivus to communicate that value to 


+ others. As for the flippant infipidly gay and wanton - 


iy forward, whom you behold among dancers, that cac- 
© riage is more to be attributed to the perverſe genius of 
© rhe performers, than imputed to the art itſelf. For 


my part, my child has danced herſelf into my eſteem, 
+ and 1 have 4s great an honour for her as ever I had for 


her mother, from whom the derived thoſe latent good 
qualities which appeared in her countenance when ſhe 
« was dancing; for my girl, though I ſay it myſelf, 


_ © ſhewed in one quarter of an hour the innate principles 
ef a maddſt virgin, a tender wife, a generous friend, a 
kind mother, and an indulgent miſtreſs. I will train 
dard bit I will purchaſe for her an hutband ſuitable to 


her merit. I am your convert in the admiration of 


what I thought vou jeſted when you recommended; and 
fk you pleale to be at my houſe on Thurſday next, I 


make a ball for my daughter, and you ſhall ſee her 


| * dance, or, if you will do her that honour, dance with 
© her. | | 46 | 


I am, Sir, 
* Your muſt humble ſervant, 
© PHILIPATER.” 


I have ſome time ave ſpoken of a treatiſe written by 
Mr. Weaver on this ſubject, which is now, I underttand, 


ready to be publiſhed. This work ſets this matter in a 


very plain and advaniageous light; and ] am convinced 
from it, that if the art was under proper regulations, it 
would be a mechanic way of implanting inſenſibly in 
minds, not capable of receiving it ſo well by any other 


cles, a ſenſe of good - breeding and virtue. 
Vor. VI. — Were 
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Were any one to ſee Mariamne dance, let him be 
never ſo ſenſual a brute, I defy him to entertain 
thoughts but of the higheſt reipe& and eſteem rowark 


her. I was ſhewed laſt week a picture in a lady's cloſe, | 
for which ſh: had an hundred different dreſſes, that le 


could clap on round the face, on purpoſe to demonſtrae 
the force of habits in the diverſity of the ſame counte, 
nance. Motion, and change of poſture and aſpect, has a 


effect no leſs ſurpriſing on the perſon of Mariamne wha 


the dances. i 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as filly as ſhe is prety, 
This idiot has a very good ear, and a moſt ayreecable 
ſhape ; bur the folly of the thing is ſuch, that it (mils 
fo impertinently, and affects to pleaſc fo ſillily, that while 


ſhe dances you fee the ſimpleton from head to foot. For 


you muſt know (as trivial as this art is thought to be) u 
one ever was a good dancer, that had not a good under- 
ſtanding. If this be a truth, I ſhall leave the reader u 
judge . that maxim, what eſteem they ought to hare 
for ſuch impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, tui, 


turn rnd, and jump over their heads, and in a wan, 


play a chnouſand pranks which many animals can do bet- 
ter than a man, inſtead of performing to perfection wha 
the human figure only is capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who ſet up fora 
mighty lover, at leaſt, of virtue, ſhould take fo mu 
2ains to recommend what the ſoberer part of mankind 

to be a trifle ; but under favour of the ſobent 
part of mankind, I think they have not enough con- 
dered this matter, and for that reaſon only diſcſteem it. 
I muſt alfo, in my own juſtification, ſay that I attemꝑt u 
bring into the ſervice of honour and virtue every thi 
in nature that can pretend to give elegant delight. 


may poſſibly be proved, that vice is in itſelf deſtruſtine 


of pleaſure, and virtue in itſelf conducive to it. If the 
delights of a frre fortune were under proper regulations, 
this truth would not want much argument to ſupport it; 
but it would be obvious to every man, that there 1s 3 


fcitt affinicy berween all chings that are woly hag 


r 
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and beautiful, from the higheſt ſentiments of the ſoul, to 
11: moſt indifferent geſture of the body. T 
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— Quodcunque mes poterunt audere Camenz, 
$eu tibi pac paterunt ; ſeu, quod ſpes abnuit, ultra; 
Sive minus; certeque canent minus: omne vovemus 


| | Hoe tibi ; ne tanto caceat min: nomine charta. Tisurt. 


Whether the niceneſs of thy piercing fight 

Applaud my lays, or cenſure what I write ; 

To thee I ſing, and hope to borrow fame, 
Zy adding tv my page M-f[:1a's name. 


PHE love of praiſe is a paſſion deeply fixed in the 
1 mind of every extraordinary perſon, and thoſe wiv 


Whate'er my muſe adventurous dares indite, 


- are ma ſt affected with it, ſeem moſt to partake of that 


particle of the divinity which diſtinguithes mankind 
from the inferior erratiun. The Supreme Being himſelf 
„ mot picaled with praife and thankſgiving ; the other 
part of our duty is but an acknowledgment of our faults, 
whiltt thus 15 the immediate ado arion of his perfettions. 
t was an excuilent obſervation, that we then cnly de- 
Fin cmm-enation when we ceaſe ti deſerve it: and we 
have till extant two orations of Tully and Piiny, ſpoken 
to the greateſt and beſt princes uf all the Roman empe- 
rors, who, no doubt, heard with the greateſt fati>fattion, - 
what cven the moſt difinter. 4 perſ no, and at ſo large a 
din nce of time, cannot read without admiration. 
Cæſac thought his life conſiſted in the breath of praiſe 


_ when he profeſſed ne had lived long enough fr himſelf 


when he had for his glory. Others have ſacriſiced them- 
ſelres for a name winch was not ta begin till they were 
dead, giving away themſelves to purchaſe a ſound which 
— not to commence till they were out of hearing: 2 | 
merit and ſuperior cxcellencies not only to gain, but, 

9 Bb 2 | whilſt 
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whilſt living, to enjoy a great and univerſal reputatien, u 


the laſt degree of happineſs which we can he pe far here. | 


Bad characters' are diſperſed abroad wirh profuſion, ] 
Hope for example ſake, and (as puniſhments are deſigned 
by the civil power) more for the deterring the innocem, 


than tlie chaſtifirg the guilty. The good are leſs fre. | 


quent, whether it be that there are indeed fewer originak 
©; this kind to copy after, or that, through the malignty 
of our nature we rather delight in the ridicule than the 


virtues we find in others. However it is but juſt, as well | 


as pieaſirg, even for variety, ſometimes to give the world 
a repreſentation of the bright fide of human nature, z 
well as the dark and gloomy : the defire of imitation 
may, perhaps, be a greater incentive to the prafticed 


what is good, than the avefſion we may conceive at what | 
is blameable ; rhe one immediately dire&s you what you | 


mould do, whilft the other only ſhews you what you 


Mould avoid: and I cannot at preſent do this with mae | 


ſatis faction, than by endeavouring to do ſome juſtice u 
the character of Manilivs. 


It would far exceed my preſent deſign, to give 3 part- 


cular deſcription of Manilius through all the parts of hy | 
excellent life: I ſhall now only draw him in his retire- 
ment, and paſs over in ſilence the various arts, the county 
manners, and the undeſigning honeſty by which he & | 
tained the honours he has enjoyed, and which now ge | 


a dignity and vencration to the caſe he does enjoy. Its 


here that he looks back with pleaſure on the waves 11 


billows through which he has ſteered to ſo fair an haven; 


he is now intent upon the practice of every virtue, whict | 


a great knowledge and uſe of maik ind has diſcovered u 
be the moſt uſcful to them. Thus in his private domel- 
tic employments ke is no lefs gloricus than in his public; 
for it is in reality a more diff. cult taſk to be N 
in a ſedentary inactive life, than in one that is ſpent u 
hurry and buſineſs ; perſons engaged in the latter, like 


ich often vaniſbe 
remain, uf 


= 


bodies violently agitated, from rhe rien of their ne- 


tion have a brightneſs added to them, 5 
hen they are at reſt; but if it chen 
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de the fredps of intrinſic worth that thus ſhine out with- 


out any foreign aid or atfiſftance. 
His liberality in another might alſo bear the name of 
profuſion ; he ſeems to think jr laudable even in the ex- 


ceſs, like that river which moſt enriches when it over- 


flows: but Maniltus has too perfect a taſte of the pleaſure 


of deing good, ever to let it be out of his power; and 


for that reaſon he will have 2 juſt cxconomy, and a ſplen- 


did frugality at home, the fountain from whence thoſe 


fireams ſhouid flow which he diſperſes abroad. He 
looks with diſdain on thoſe who propoſe their death, as 
tie time when they are tu begin their munificence ; he 
will both ſee and enjoy (which he then does in the high- 


| eſt degree) what he beſtows himſelf ; he will be the liv- 
ing executor of his own bounty, whiiſt they who have 


the happineſs to be within his care and patronage, at 


| once pray for the continuation of his life, and their own 
 gnud fortune. No anc is out of the reach of his obtiga- 
tions; he knows how, by proper and becoming methods, 


to raiſe himſelf to a level with thoſe of the higheſt rank; 


and his good-nature is a fufficient warrant againſt the 
want of thofe who are (© unhappy as to be in the 

| loweſt. One may ſay of him, as Pindar bids his wb 
| fay of Theron. s 


Swear, that Theron fure has ſworn, 

N. one near him ſhould be poor. 
Swear, that none cer had fuch a graceful art, | 
Fut me's free gifts as freely to impart, | : 
With an yacnvious hand, and an unbuunded heart. 


Never did Atticus ſncceed better in gaining the uni - 
verſal love and citecm of all men; nor ſteer with more 
tucceſs hutwixr the extremes of two contending parties. 
It is his pecui ar hopp eb, that while he eſpouſes neither 
with an intcmperate zral, he is not only admired, but 


What is a more race and unuſual feliciry, he is beloved 
and careſſc.; by both; and I never yet ſaw any perſon of 


whatſoever age or ſex, but was immediately ſtruck with 
the merit of Manilivs. hon are many who are ac- 
bd 3 | | cx | 
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ceptable to ſome particular perſons, whilſt the reſt & 


mankind look upon them with coldneſs and indifference. 
but he is the firſt whoſe entire good fortune it is ever i 
pleaſe and to be pleaſed, wherever he comes to be ac. 
mired, and wherever he is abſent to be lamented. H 
merit fares like the pictures of Raphael, which are either 
ſeen with admiration by all, or at leaſt no one dare owg 
he has no taſte for a compoſition which has received < 
univerſal an applauſe. Envy and malice find it aging 
their intereſt to indulge ſiander and obloquv. It is s 
hard for an enemy to detratt from, as for a friend to add 
to his praiſe. Aa attempt upon his reputation is a ſure 
leſſening of one's own ; and there is but one way to ir. 
yu him, which is to refuſe his juſt cemmendations, aud 
e obſtinately ſilent. | 


It is below him to catch the fight with any care of L 


dreſs ; his outward garb is but the emblem of his mine. 
It is geutcel, plain, and unaffefted ; he knows that ge 
and embroidery can add nothing to the opinion which al 
have of his merit, and that he gives a luſtre to the plain- 


eſt dreſs, whiiſt it is impothblc the richeſt ſhould commu. | 


nicate any to him. He is till the principal ſigure in the 


room; he firſt engages your eye, as if there were fone | 


point of light which fone ſtronger upon him than en 
any other perſon. | 

He pute me in mind of a fiery of the fame us Buff 
d' Ambviſe, who at an aſſembly at court, where every one 
?ypeared with the utmoſt· magi ĩſicerce, relying upon bi 
vn ſuperior behaviour, inſtead of adorning himſelf like 
tl rcit, put on that day a plain ſuit of clothes, and dre 
e'| a:i his ſervants in the moſt coſtly gay habits he could 
procure : the event was, that the eyes of the whole vun 
were fixed upon him, all the reſt looked like his aten 
dants. whilſt he alone had the air of a perſon of quality 
and diſtinftion. | | 
Like Ariſtippus, whatever ſhape or condition he - 
pears in, it ſtill fits free and eaſy upon him; bur in ſome 
part of his character, it is true, he differs from him; for 
as he is altogerher equal to the largeneſs of his preſent 
circumſtances, the reftizude of his judgment has 2 
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torrected the inclinations of his ambition, that he will 
rot trouble himſelf with either the deſires or purſuits of 
any thing beyond his preſent enjoyments. 

A thcuſand obliging things flow from him upon every 
occaſion, and they are always fo juſt and natural, that it 
is impoſſible to think he was at the leaſt pains to look for 
them. One woul@think it were the dæmon of good 
thoughts that diſcovered to him thoſe treaſures, which he 
muſt have blinded others from ſeeing, they lay ſu directly 
in their wav. Nothing can equal the pleaſure is taken in 
hearing him ſpeak, but the ſatis faction one receives in 
the civility and attention he pays to the diſcourſe of 
others. His looks are a filent recommendation of what 
is good and praiſe-worthy, and a ſecret reproof of what 


zs licentious and extravagant. He knows how to appear 


free and open without danger or intruſion, and to be cau- 
tious without ſeeming reſerved. The gravity of his 
converſation is alwavs enlivened with his wit and hu- 
mour, and the yalety of it is tempered with ſomething 
that is inſtructive, as well as barely agreeable. Thus 
with him you are ſure not to be merry at the expence of 
your reaſon, nor ſerious with the Joſs of your good-hu- 
m:ur ; but, by a happy mixture of his temper, they ei- 


| ther go together, or perpetually ſucceed each other. In 


fine, his wnole behaviour is equally diſtant from conſtraint 
end negligence, and he commands your reſpect, while he 
guns your heart. | FR _ 
There is in his whole carriage ſuch an engaging ſuft- 
neſs, that one cannot perſuade one's ſelf he is ever ac- 
rated by thoſe ropgher paſſions, which, wherever they 
iind place, ſeldom fail of ſhewing themſelves in the out- 
ward demeanour of the perſons they belong to: but his 
conſtitution is a juft temperature between indolence on 
one hand and violence on the other. He is mild and 
gentle, wherever his affairs will give him leave to follow 
his own inclinations ; but yet never failing to exert him- 
ſelf with vigour and reſolution in the ſervice of his 
prince, his country, or his friend. 2 
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habercs & fellis, nec candoris minus. 
He was an ingenious, pleaſant fellow, agg} one who had a grex 
deal of Vit and fatire, with an equal Ware of good-hunou, 


MIT rr io ina kinds letter of news, = _ 1 


rather what paſſes in the world of converſai 
than that of buſineſs. 1 am very ſorry that I have u 
preſent a circumſtance before me, which is of very gen 
importance to all who have a reliſh for gaiety, wit, minh, 
or humour; I mean the death of poor Dick Eaſtenun. 
I have been yay to him for ſo many hours of jollity, 
that it is but a ſmall recompence, though all I cam gi 

him, to paſs a moment or two in ſadneſs for the job of 
ſo agreeable a man. Poor Eaſtcourt ! the laſt time I av 
him, we were plotting to ſhew the town his great caps» 
city for acting in its full light, by introducing him as dic- 


tating to a ſet of young players, in what manner to ſpeak 
this ſentence; and utter the other patſion——He had 


exquiſite a diſcerning of what was defective in any objeft 

before him, that in an inftant he could ſhew you the ne 
diculous fide of what would paſs for beautiful and jul, 
even to men of no ill judgment, before he had pointed a 


the failure. He was no leſs ſkilful in the knowledge & 


beauty; and, I dare fay, there is no one who knew him 


well, but can repeat more well-turned compliments, # 


well as ſmart repartees of Mr. Eaſtcourr's, than of 
other man in England. This was eaſily to be bend 


in his inimitable faculty of telling a tory, in which le 


| would throw in natural and unexpected incidents to make 
his court to one part, and rally thc other part of the com- 


pany ; then he would vary the uſage he gave them. 2 · 


_ cording as he ſaw them bear kind or tharp language. He 
had the knack to raiſe up a penſivx 2 and mandy 
an impertinently gay one, with the agreeable 


There are a thouſand things which cot 
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into my memory, which make me too much concerned to 
tel! on about him. Hamlet holding up the ſkull which 
the grave - digger threw to him, with an account that it 
was the head of the king's jeſter, falls into very pleaſing 
refections, and cries out to his companion, 
Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow 
« of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy; he hath borne 
+ me on his back a thouſand times: and now how ab- 
© horred in my imagination is it! my gorge riſes at it. 
+ Here hung thoſe lips that I have kiſſed I know not 
how oft. Where be your gibes now, your gambols, 
« your ſongs, your flathes of merriment that were wont 
to ſet the table on a roar ? ory now to mock your 
© own grinning? quite chop-fallen * Now get you to m 
© lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an Ack thick, 
to this favour ſhe muſt come. Make her laugh at that.” 
It is an inſolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, as 
much as in them lies, the character of a man to his cir- 
cumſtances. Thus it is _ with them to praiſe 
faintly the good qualities of thoſe below them, and ſay, 
it is very extraordinary in ſuch a man as he is, or the 
like, when they are forced to acknowledge the value of 
him whoſe lowneſs upbraids their exaltation. It is to 
this humour only, that it is to be aſcribed, that a quick 
wit in converſation, a nice judgment any emergen- 
cy that could ariſe, and a moſt blameleſs inoffenſive beha. 
viour could not raiſe this man above being received only 
upon the foot of contributing to mirth and diverſion. 
But he was as eaſy under that conſtraint, as a man of ſo 
excellent talents was capable, and fince they would have 
— divert re 2 
ſeerning alacrity imaginable, thaugh it im to 
heart = ap his buſineſs. Men of ſenſe, who could 
taſte his excellencies, were well ſatisſied to let him lead 
the way in converſation, and play after his own manner; 


but fools who provoked him to mimicry, found he had 


the indignation to let it be at their expence, who called 
fir it, and he would ſhew the form of conceited heavy 
fellows as jeſts to the company at their own requeſt, in 


revenge 


8 
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put on the character of a jeſter. 


What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable com. | 


— was that in the accounts he gave of perſons aud 
ntiments, he did not only hit the figure of their faces, 


and manner of their geſtures, but he would in his nam. 
tion fall into their very way of thinking, and this when 


he recounted paſſages, wherein men of the beſt wit were 
concerned, as well as ſuch wherein were repreſented men 
af the loweſt rank of underftanding. It is certainly a 
an inſtance of ſelf · love to a weakneſs, to be im 


nent of being mimicked, as any can be imagined. There | 


were none but the vain, the formal. the proud, or thoſe 


ng 
a depravity of my will. | _— 
Ir has as much ſurpriſed me as any thing in nature, to 


have it frequently ſaid, that he was nit a good player; | 
| — — a partiality for former acton n 


the parts in which he ſucceeded them. and judying by 
compariſon of what was liked before, rather than by the 
nature of the thing. When a man of his wit and ſmart 
neſs could put on an utter abſence of common ſenſe in ts 


face, as he did in the charakter of Bullfinch, in the | 


Northern Laſs, and an air of infipid cunning and vivactty 
in the character of Pounce, in The Tender Huſband, i 
1 capacity and ſucceſs, as he ws 


or. | - 1 
Poor Eaftcourt ! let the vain and proud be at reft, they 


1 


will no more diſturb their admiration. of their dear iche, 


revenge for interrupting him from being a companion ti 
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ind thou art no longer to drudge in raiſing the mirth of 
ſtupiels, who Know nothing of thy merit, for thy main- 
1 tcnance. | I 
It is natural for the generality of mankind to run into 
| reflections upon our mortality, when diſturbers of the 
world are laid at reſt, but to take no notice when they 
who can pleaſe and divert are pulled from us: but for 
my part, I cannot but think the loſs of ſuch talents as the 
man of whom I am fpeaking was maſter of, a more me- 
lancholy inſtance of mortality than the diſſolution of per- 
ſons of never ſo high characters in the world, whoſe pre- 
' tenſions were that they were noiſy and miſchievous. 
But I muſt grow more ſuccinct, and as a Spectator, 
| give an account of this extraordinary man, who, in his 
| way, never had an equal in any age before him, or in 
that wherein he lived, I ſpeak of him as a companion, 
and a man qualified for converſation. His fortune ex- 
| poſed him to an obſequiouſneſs towards the worſt fort of 
| company, bur his excellent qualities rendered him capable 

of making the beſt figure in the moſt refined. I have 
been preſent with him among men of the moſt delicate 
taſte a whole night, and have known him (for he ſaw it 
was defired) keep the diſcourſe ro himſelf the moſt part 
of it, and maintain his good humour with a countenance, 
in a language ſo delightful, without offence to any perſon 

or thing upon earth, ſtill preſerving the diſtance his cir- 
'w | cunſtances obliged him to; I ſay, have ſeen him do all 
er; | thisin ſuch a charming manner, that I am ſure none of 
an {hoſe IL hint at will read this, without giving him ſome 
by | ſorrow for their abundant mirth, and one guſh of tears 
the | for ſo many burſts of laughter. I wiſh it were any 
art- | honour to the pleaſant creature's memory, that my 
\ his =+176 mack fallaſed what ane gran of 
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No. CDLXIX. THURSDAY, AUGUST 23. 


Detrahere aliquid alteri, & hominem hominis incommodo ſum 


augere commodum, magis eft contra naturam, quam mors, 


quam paupertas, quam dolor, quam cætera quæ p ſſunt an 
corpori accidere, aut rebus externis. | Tur, 

To detraft from other men, and turn their diſadvantages to au 
own profit, is more contrary to nature, than death, 


ire 


AM perſuaded there are few men, of generous pn 
I ciples, who would ſeek after great places, were — 
rather to have an opportunity in their hands of obliging 
their particular friends, or thoſe whom they look upon 1 
men of worth, than to procure wealth and honour for 
themſelves. To an honeſt mind the beſt perquilites af 
place are the advantages it gives a man of doing good. 
| Thoſe who are under the great officers T had 
are the inſtruments by which they act, have more fre- 
quent opportunities for the exerciſe of compaſſion nd 
benevolence, than their ſuperiors themſelves. Tbeſe 
men know every little caſe that is to come before the 
great man, and if they are poſſeſſed with honeſt mind, 
will confider poverty as a recommendation in the pern 
who applies himſelf to them, and make the juſtice of lu 
cauſe the molt powerful ſolicitor in his behalf. A un 
of this temper, when he is in a poſt of buſineſs, becomes 
a bleſſing to the public: he patroniſes the orphan andthe 
widow, aflifts the friendleſs, and guides the ignorant : he 
does not reject the perſon's pretenſions, who does nt 
know how to explain them, or refuſe doing a good ai 
8 n it. In ſhon, 
though he regulates himſelf in is proceedings 
— and — he finds a thouſand occaſions 2 4 
the good- natured offices of generoſity and com 
A man is unfit for ſuch a place of truſt, who is ef 3 
ſour untraftable nature, or has any other paſſion that 
makes him uneaſy to thoſe who approach him. _ 


* 
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neſs of temper is apt to diſcountenance the timorous or 


| modeſt. The proud man diſcourages thoſe from ap- 


hing him, who are of a mean condition, and who 


moſt want his aſſiſtance. The impatient man will not 


give himſelf time to be informed of the matter that lies 
de tore him. An officer with one or more of theſe unbe- 
coming qualities, is ſometimes looked upon as a proper 
rſon to keep off impertinence and ſolicitation from his 
perior; but this is a kind of merit, that can never atone 


for the injuſtice which may very often ariſe from ir 


There are two other vicious qualities, which render a 
man very unfit for ſuch a place of truſt. The ſirſt of 


| theſe is a dilatory temper, which commits innumerable 
ceruelties without defign. The maxim which ſeveral 
| have laid down for a man's conduct in ordinary life, 


mould be mviolable with a man in office, never to think of 


doing that to-morrow which may be done to- day. A 
man who defers doing what ought to be done is guilty of 


in uſtice ſo long as he defers it. The diſpatch of a good 
office 1s very often as bencſicial to the ſolicitor as the good 
om̃ce itſelf. In ſhort, if a man compared the incunve - 
niencies which another ſuſfers by his delays, with the tri- 
fling motives and advantages which he himſcif may _ 
fau 


by ſuch a delay, he would never be guilty of a 
| which very often does an irreparable prejudice to the per- 


fon who depends upon him, and which might be reme- 
did with little trouble to himſelf. 

Bur in the laſt place there is no man ſo improper to be 
employed in buſineſs, as he who is in any degree capable 
of corruption; and ſuch an one is the man, who upon 


- any pretence whatſoever, receives more than what is the 


ſtared and unqueſtioned fee of his office. Gratifications, 
tokens of thankfulneſs, diſpatch money, and the like ſpe- 
einus terms, are the pretences under which corruption 
very frequently ſhelters itſelf. An honeſt man will 


| lock on all the ſe methods as unjuſtifiable, and will enjoy 
| himſelf better in a moderate fortune that is gained with 


honour and reputation, than in an overgrown eftate that 
6 caakered with the acquiſitions of rapine and exaction. 
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ble integrity, we ſhould not ſee men in all ages, who 
grow up to exorbitant wealth with the abilities which 
are to be met with in an ordinary mechanic. I can 
not but think that ſuch a corruption proceeds 

from men's employing the firſt that offer themſclves, or 
thoſe who have the character of throwd worldly 


inſtead of ſearching out ſuch as have had a liberal edu- 
cat on, and have been trained up in the ſtudies of know. 


ledge and virtue. | 
It has been obſerved, that men of learning who take 


to buſineſs, diſcharge it generally with greater honeſly | 


than men of the world. The chief reaſen for it I take 
to be as follows. A man that has ſpent his youth in 
reading, has been uſed to find virtue extolled, and vice ig 


matized. A man that has paſt his time in the world, ha 


often ſeen vice triumphant, and virtue diſcountenanced; 
Extortion, rapine, and injuſtice, which are branded with 


infamy in books, often give a man a figure in the world; 


while ſeveral qualities which are celcbrated in authon, 

as generoſity, ingenuity and good - nature, impoveriſ and 
ruin him. This cannot but have a proporticnable eſſeſt 

on men, whoſe tempers and principles are equally good 
| and vicious. 6 


greateſt figures of life. 


No. CDLXX. FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 
Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas, « - 
Tia folly only, and defekt of ſenſe, 7 
Turns trifles into things ot conſequence. 
1 HAVE been very often inted of 
when upon examining the rev edition of 2 


late yeh 


thor, 1 have found above half the volume ten 4 
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various readings. Waen I have expected to meet with a 
leartled note up a d ubtful paſſage in a Latin poet, I 
have onlv been informed, that ſuch or ſuch ancient manu- 
ſcripts for an et write an ac, or of fone otner n table 
dilcoyery of the like importance. Indeed. when a dif- 
ferent reading gives us a different ſenſe, or a new ele- 
gance in an autnor, the editor does very well in taking 
notice of it; but when he only ente: tains us with rhe ſe- 
veral ways of ſpelling the ſame word, and garhers toge- 
ther the various blunders and miſtakes of twenty or 
thirty different tranſcribers, they only rae up the time 
of the learned reader, and puzzle the minds of the igno- 
rant. I have often fancied with myſelf how enraged an 
old Latin author would be, ſhould he ſee the ſeveral ab- 
 furdiries in ſenſe and grammar, which are imputed to 
| him by ſome or ather of theſe various rea lings. In one 
he ſpeaks nonſenſe ; in another „ uſe of a ward 
that was never heard of: and indeed} there is ſearce a 
| ſoleciſm in writing which the beſt aurhor is got guiity of, 
if we may be ar liberty to read him in the words of tome 
manuſcript, which the laborious editor has thought fit to 

examine 1n the proſecution of his work. 

] queſtion not but the ladies and pretty fellows will be 
very curious to underſtand whar it is that I have been hi- 
therto talking of; I ſhail therefore give them a notion of 
this practice, by endeavouring to write after the manner 
| of ſeveral perſons who make an eminent figure in the re» 
public of — To this end we will ſuppole that the 


following ſong is an eld ode, which I preſent a 
lic in a new edition, with the ſeveral various readi 
which I find of it in former editions, and in ancient ma» 
nuſcripts. Thoſe who cannot reliſh the various readings, 
bf | will perhaps find their account in the fong, which never 
„ before appeared in print. 
: © My love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor Cer would ſettle in my heart; 

From beauty till to beauty rangi 

6 In ev'ry face I found a dart. 
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© T was firſt a charming ſace enſlav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke: 


s Till by her wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
And all my former fetters broke. 


£ But now a long and laſting anguiſn 
© For Belvidera I endure : | 

© Hourly I ſigh and hourly languiſh, 
© Nor hope to find the wonted cure. [ 


© For here the falſe unconftant lover, ; 
After a thouſand beauties ſhown, | *£ 
Does new ſurpriſing charms diſcover, l 
And finds variety in one.” | | | 


Various readings. 

Stanza the firſt, verſe the firſt, © And changing.')] The 
and in ſome manuſcripts is written thus, &, but that in 
the Cotton library writes it in three diſtinct letters. 

Verſe the ſecond, *© Nor e er would.'] Aldus readsit, | 
s ever would; but as this would hurt the metre, we have | 
reſtored it to the genuine reading, by obſerving that 
_ which had been neglected by ignorant tra- 
ſeribers. 

ou In my heart.'] Scaliger and others, on 
b heart.“ 

Verſe the fourth, I found a dart. The Vatican m 
nuſeript for I reads it; but this muſt have been the halu - 
cination of the tranſcriber, who probably miſtock the 
daſh of the I for a T. | 
' Stanzathe ſecond, verſe the ſecond, * The fatal ſiruke.) 
Scioppius, Salmaſius, and many others, for the read a; 
but I have ſtuck to the uſual reading. ; 

Verſe the third, Till by her wit.'] Some manuſcnpts 
have it bis uit, others your, others their 2vit. Bur w 1 
find Corinna to be the name of a woman in other 
I cannot doubt bur it ſhould be ber. | l 

Stanza the third, verſe the firſt, * A long and laſing 
Fs anyuiſh.'] The German manuſcript reads, a 
$ pation ; but the rhyme will not admit it. 
Verle the ſecond, * For Belyidera I endurc.] mou | 

| 
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all the manuſcripts reclaim, I ſhould id 
into Pelvidera ; Pelvis being uſed by ſeveral of the an- 
cient comic writers for a looking-glaſs, by which means 
the etymology of the word is very viſible, and Pelvidera 
will ſignify a lady, who often looks in her glaſs ; as in- 
deed the had very good reaſon, if the had all thoſe beau- 
ties which our poet here aſcribes to her. 

Verſe the third, Hourly I figh, and hourly longuiſh. ] 
Some for the word boy read daily, and others nightly 3 
the laſt has great authorities of its ſide. 

Verſe the fourth, The wonted cure.') The elder 
Stevens reads <vanted cure. | 

Stanza the fourth, verſe the ſecond, * After a thouſand 


© beauties.'] In ſeveral copies we meet with a hundred 


© beauries, by the uſual error of the tranſcribers, wha 
bably omitted a cypher, and had not taſte enough to 
ow the word thoufand was ten times a 


compliment to the poet's miſtreſs than an hundred. 


Verſe the fourth, And finds variety in 1 Moſt of 
ndeed ſo 
many of them concur in the laſt reading, that I am very 
much in doubt whether it ought not to take place. There 
are but two reaſons which incline me to the reading as I 
have publiſhed it, firſt, becauſe the rhyme ; and, ſes 
condly, becauſe the ſenſe is preſerved by it. It might 
likewiſe proceed from the oſcitancy of tranſeribers, who, 
to diſpatch their work the ſaoncr, uſed to write all num- 
bers in cyphers, and ſeeing the figure 1 followed by a 
little daſh of the pen, as is cuſtomary in old manuſcripts, 
tazy perhaps miſtook the daſh for a ſecond figure, and by 
caſting up both together, compoſed out of them the fi- 
gure 2. But this I ſhall leave to the learned, without 
dcrermining any thing in a matter of fo great uncer- 
tainty. 4 
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No. CDLXXI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 36. 


Es iAwiow f rer oofuy xu N. on. Evuniens, 
The wiſe with hope ſupport the pains of life. 


| THE time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient employment 

to the mind of man. Objects of pain or pleaſure 
love or admiration, do not lie thiek enough together in 
life to keep the ſoul in conſtant action, and ſupply an im- 


mediate cxcrciſe to its faculties. In order, therefore, to 


remedy this defect, that the mind may not want buſineſs, 
but always have materials for thinking, ſhe is endowel 
with certain powers, that can recal what is paſſed, and 
anticipate what is to come. 
That wonderful faculty, which we call the memory, 
is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing = 
ſeut to entertain vs. It is like thoſe repoſitories in eve- 
ral animels that are filled with ſtores of their former food, 
* which thev may ruminate when their preſent paſtum 

ils. | 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 

ments, and prevents any chaſms of thought by ideas cf 
what is paſt, we have other facuities that agitate and em- 
plov her upon what is to come. Theſe are the paſſiom 
of hope and fear. | | | 
By theſce two paſſions we reach forward into futurry, 

and bring up to our preſent thoughts objrtts that lie hid 
in the re moteſt depths of time. We ſuffer miſery, and 
enjoy happineſs, before they are in being; we can {it 
the tun and ſtars forward, or loſe fight of them by wat- 
dering ivto thoſe retired parts of eternity, when the he- 
vens and earth ſhall be nv more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the exiſtence of a 
creature is to be circumſcribed by time, whoſe thoughts 


are not ? But I ſhall, in this paper, contine myſelf to n 


articular paiſion which goes by the name of hope. 
F Our actual 222 ſo few and tranſient, that 


Eu would Le a very miſerable nn, 
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$owed with this paſſion, which gives him 2 taſte of thoſe 
god things that may poſſibly come into his poſſeſſion. 
We ſhould hope for every thing that is good, ſays the 
| eld poet Linus, © becauſe there is nothing which may 

not be hoped for, and nothing but what the Gods are 
© able to give uz.” Hope quickens all the till parts of 
life, and Keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and 
indolent hours. It gives habitual ſerenity and good hu- 

mour. It is a kind of vital heat in the foul, that cheers 
and gladdens her, when ſhe docs not attend to it. It 
makes pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. 

Beſides theſe ſeveral advantages which riſe from Hope, 
| there is another which is none of the leaſt, and that is, 
its great efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting too high a 
ralue on pretent enjoyments. The ſaying of Czfar is 
very well known. When he had given away all his 
eſtare in gratuities amongſt his friends, one of them aſked 
what he had left for himſelf; to which that great man 
| replied, Hope. His natural magnammiry hindered him 
from prizing what he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and 
turned all his thoughts upon ſomething more valuable 
tat he had in view. I queſtion not but every reader 
will draw a moral from this ſtory, and apply it to him- 
ſelf without my direction. Rs A 

The old ſtory of Pandora's box, which many of the 
learned believe was formed among the heathens upon the 
tradition of the fall of man, thewv u, how deplorable 3 
nate they thought the preſent lite, without hope. To 
ſet forth the utmoſt condition or milcrv they tell us, that 
our fore father, according to the Pagan theology, had 2 
great veſſel preſented him by Pandora: upon his lift- 
ing up the lid af it, ſays the fable, there flew out all 
the calamities and diſtempers incident to men, from 
which, until that time, they had been altogether exempt. 
Hope, who had been inclaſcd in the cup with fo much 
bid company, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck 

c 
I ſhall make but two refleCtions what I have hi- 
therto (aid, Firſt, that no kind of life is 0 
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that which is full of hope, eſpecially when the hope ip 


well grounded. and when the object of ir is of an exalted 
kind, and in it's nature proper to make the pcrfon | 
who cnivys it. This propoſition muſt be very Evident to 
thoſe who conſider how few are the preſent enjoyment 
of the moſt happy man, and how inſufficient to give him 
an intire tatisfac.yon and acquicicence in them. 

My next obſcrvation is this, that a religious life is 
that which moſt abounds in a well-gruunded hope, and 


ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that aie c:pable of | 


making us entirely happy. This hope in a religious 
man is much more ſure and certain than the hope dt 
any temporal bleiſing, as it is ftrenythencd not only 
by reaſon, but by faith. Ir has at the fame time it's 
eye pepetually fixed on that ſtare, which implies in the 


very notion of it the molt full and the moſt complete 


happineſs. | 

I have before ſhewn how the influence of hope ii 
neral ſweetens life, and makes our preſent condition 
ſupportable, if not picafiog ; but a reliziovs hope has 
ſtill greater advantages. It dues not enly bear up the 


mind under her ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in 


them, as they may be the inſtruments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 


Religious hope has likc wiſe this advantage above any 


other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the dying 
man, and to fill his mind nat only v ith fecret comfort 
and refreſhment, but ſomernmes with rapture and trant- 
— He triumphs in his agonies, whilſt tic ſoul ipringi 


ard with delight to the great object which the ha 


always had in view, and leaves the body with an expec- 
tation of being re · united to her in a glorious and joyful 
reſurrection. | | 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with thaſe emblematic 
expreſſions of a lively hope, which the pſalmiſt made 
uſe of in the midſt of thoſe dangers and acverſines 
which ſurrounded him; for the following paſſage hal 
it's preſent and perſonal, as well as it's future and po- 
phetic ſenſe. * I have ſet the Lord always before me: 
* becauſe he is at my right hand I ſhall not be 
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Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoicerh: 


my ficih alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou wilt not 
leave my foul in hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine 
holy one to ſee corruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the 


| * path of life; in thy preſence there is fulneſs of joy, 
_ © at thy right hand there are pleaſures for evermore.” 


No. CDLXXII. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER «, 


— Voluptas 
Jolamenque mali — Vine. 
This only ſolace his hard fortune ſends. Da vprx. 


| ] RECEIVED ſome time ago a propoſal, which had 2 
preface to it, wherein the author diſcourſed at large 

of the innumerable objects of charity in a nation, and 

admonithed the rich, who were aſſſicted with any diſ- 


| temper of budy, particularly to regard the poor in the 


Game ſpecies of affliftion, and contine their tenderneſs 
| to them, fince it is impoſſible to aſſiſt all who are pre- 


| fented to them. The propoſer had been relieved fr 


a malady in his eyes by an operation performed by 


Sir William Read, and being a man of condition, had 


| taken a reſolution to maintain three poor blind men 
during their lives, in gratitude for that great blefling. 
This misfortune is ſo very great and unfrequent, thac 
done would think, an eſtabliſument for all the poor un- 
der it might be eaſily accompliſhed, with the addition 
of a very few others to thoſe wealthy who are in the 
\ fame calamity. Howeyer, the thought of the propoſer 
| aroſe from a very | motive, and the parcelling of 
ourſelves out, as called to particular acts of beneficence, 
would be a pretty cement of ſociety and virtue. It 
is the ordinary foundation for mens holding a commerce 
with cach other, and becoming familiar, that they agree 
in the ſame fort of pleaſure; and ſure it may alſo be 
| (une reaſon for amity, that they are under one common 


, 
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diftreſs. If all the rich who are lame in the gout, frim 
a life of eafe, pleaſure and luxury, wou:d help thoſe 
few who have 't without a prev:.vs life of pleafure, and 
add a few of {ch labori:us men, who are become lame 
from unhappy blows, fails, or other accidents of age or 
_ fickneſs; I tay, would ſoch gouty perſons, adminiſter 
to the neceifitics of men difabled like tliemielves, the 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch a behaviour would be the beſt 
julep, cordial, and anodyne in the f-verifh, faint and 


tormenting viciffitudes of that miſerable diſtemper. The | 


ſame may be faid of all other, both bodily and intel. 
lectual evils. I heſe claſſes of charity would certain- 
ly bring down blctlings upon an age and people; and 
if men were not petrified with the love of this world, 
againſt all ſenſe of the commerce which cught to be 
among them, it would not be an unreaſonable bill for 
a pour man in the agony of pain, aggravated by want 
1 to draw upon a ſick alderman after ths 


Mr. Basti PLENTY, 

Vo have the gout and ſtone, with fixty tho 
Mm Y ſand pounds ſterling; I have the gout and 
_ © ſtone, not worth one farthing ; I ſhall pray for you, 


© and deſire you would pay the bearer twenty ſhil- 
lings for value received from, | 


Sir, | 
Cripple-Gate, Four humble ſcrrant, . 
Aug. 29, 1712. © Lazarus HoeeruL 


The reader's own imagination will ſuggeſt to him the 
reaſonableneſs of ſuch correſpondences, and diverlify 
them into a thouſand forms; but 1 thail cloſe this 281 
began upon the ſubje& of blindneſs. The fol:owing 
letter ſeems to be written by a man of learning, who n 
returned to his ſtudy after a ſuſpence of an ability to 
do ſo. The benefit he reports himſelf to have W 
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may well claim the handiomeſt encomium he can give 


| the Operator. 


Mr. Spectator, 


RC CING lately on your 2 Imirable diſcourſes 
«6 


on the Picuurcs ot tue ms gination, 1 began 
to contider to whica of wr ſentes we are obliged 
for the grew it and mot important thare of thoſe 
6 pleatures; and 1 tuon conciuded that it was to the 
ſight: that is the fereigu of the ſenſes, and mo- 


© ther of all the arts and ſciences, that have refined 


the rudencis of the uncuitivated mind to a politeneſs 
_ © that diſtinguiſhes the fine ſpicus from the barbar us 
© gout of the great vulgar and the (mail. The fight is 
© the obliging benefactreis that beſtows on us the molt 


- 6 tran{portin , ſenſations that we have from the various 


© and wonderful products of Nature. To the ſight we 
© owe the amazing diſcoveries of the height, magni- 
© tude and motion of the planets; their feveral revo- 


I lutions about their common centre of light, heat and 
motion, the fun. The tight travels yer farther to the 
| © xe ſtars, and furnithes the underftanding with tolid 


reaſ ms to prove, that each of them is a ſun moving 
on it's own axis in the center of it's own vortex or 
turbi (ion, and performing the fame offices to it's de- 
© pendent planets, that our gloribus fun does to this. 
© But the inquiries of the fight will not be ſtopped 
© here, but make their progreſs through the immenſe 
expanſe of the Milky Wav, aud there divide the 


_ © hleadcd fires of the Galaxy into intinite and different 


* worlds, made up of diſtinct ſuns, and their peculiar 
© equipages of planets, until unable to purſue this track 


any farther, it deputes the imagination to go on to 


© new diſcoveries, until it fill the unbounded ſpace with 
© endlets worlds. ; 


* The ſight informs the ſtatuary's chiſſel with power 


% give eh to lifeleſs braſs and marble, and the 


© painter's pencil to ſwell the flat canvas with —_— 


_ © higures actuared by imaginary ſouis. Muc indeed 


+ may plead anocher original fince Jubaly by the dif- 
* 3 © ferent 
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+ ferent falls of his hammer on the anvil, diſcorered 
* by the ear the firft rude muſic that pleaſed the ante. 
* diluvian fathers; but then the fight has not only re. 
* Juced thoſe wilder ſounds into artful order and har. 
* mony, but cunveys that harmony to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the world without the help of found. Ts 


* the fight we owe not only all the diſcoveries of phi. 


* loſophy, but all the divine imagery of poetry that 
* tranſports the intelligent reader of Homer, Milton 
and Virgil. 
As the fight has poliſhed the world, fo docs it ſup- 
ply us with the moſt grateful and laſting pleature. Let 


love, let friendſhip, paternal affęction, filial piery, aud 


6 
. 
* conjugal duty, declare the joys the fight beſtows on 
* z meeting after abſence. But it would be endleſs to 
enumerate all the pleaſures and advantages of fight; 


„ 


< every one that has it, every hour he makes uſe of it, 


finds them, feels them, enjoys them. 
Thus as our grrateſt pleaſures and knowledge are 
* derived from the fight, fo has Providence be-n more 
curious in the formation of it's ſeat, the eye, than 
» of the organs of the other fenſes. That ſtupendcas 
machine is compoſed in a wonderful manner of mui- 
© cles, membranes, and humours. It's motions are ad- 
* mirably directed by the muſcles; the perſpicuity cf 
the humours tranſmit the rays of light; the rays ae 
regularly refracted by their figure, the black lining 
« of the iclerutes etffectually prevents their be ing ca- 
founded by reflexion. It is wonderful indeed to c- 
© fider how many objets the eye is fitted to take in 
once, and ſuccctiively in an inſtant, and at the fame 
© time to make a judgment of their pofation, figure, or 
© colour. It watches againſt our dangers, guides our 


© ſteps, and lets in all the viſible objects, whoſe beauty 


and variety inſtruct and delight. * 

The pleaſures and advantages of fight being 6 
great, the lois muſt be very grievous; of which Mi- 
ton, frem experience, gives the moſt ſenſible idea, 


both in the third book of his Paradiſe Loſt, and in his 


« Samſon Agoniſtes. 
__— bs 
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dnews-papers, generally the moſt agreeable 
_ * ment they afford, * 


THE SPECTATOR, 
'To light in the former. 


6 Thee I reviſit ſafe 

And feel thy ſov'reign vital lamp; but thou 
6 Reviſit" it not theſe eyes, that roll in vain 

© To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn.“ 


And a little after. 


© Seaſons return, but not to me returns 

© Day, or the ſweet approach ot ev'n and matn, 
© Or fight of vernal bloom, or ſurumer's rote, 

© Or flocks or herds, or human fate divine; 

© But cloud inſtead, and ever-during dark 

© Surround me: from the chearful ways of men 
© Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 

© Preſented with an univerſal blank 

© Of Nature's works, to me expung d and raz'd, 
And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out. 


Again, in Samſon Agoniſtes. 
hut chief of all 
O loſs of fight! of thee I moſt complain; 
© Blind among enemies! O worſe than — 
© Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age | 
„Light, the prime work ef God, to me is extindhy 
And all her various objects of delight 


— tilt as 2 fool, 
© In 'r of others, never in my own, 
12 r 
4 O dark I dark! duk ! amid the blaze of noon : 
© Irrevocably dark, total eclipſe, | 
Without all hopes of day! 


-. 0-Thi ani of fight then being fo great a bleſ- 
| + Ga, ad oh, yep py tpn 


* ecllent and valuable is the {kill of that artiſt which 
* can reſtore the former, and redreſs the latter? My 
* frequent peruſal of the advertiſements in the publit 


various benefits of this kind done to my county. 
© men by that ſkilful artiſt Dr. Grant, her majeęſty: 
© oeculiſt extraordinary, whoſe happy hand has brought 
© and reſtored to fight ſeveral hundreds in lefs tha 


four ycars. Many have received ſight by his mean 
© who came blind frm their mother's womb, as in de 
© famous inſtance of Jones of Newington. I myſelf 


© have been cured by him of a weakneſs in my eyes 


© next to blindneſs, and am ready to believe any thug 


© that is reported of his ability this way; and know 


© that many, who could not purchaſe his afliſtace 


© with money, have enjoyed it from his charity. Bu 
4a lift of particulars would ſwell my letter beyond 


© it's bounds, what I have faid being jent to com» 
fort tnoſe who are in the like diſtreſs, ſince they may 


© kind, dag Ap, ob = elle 


| I am the Spectator's humble ſervant, 


T. © PHILANTHROPS | 
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ein affefts me ſo much, that 1 find my. 


| © their remembering 


recommend 


© beſt memories of any people, as I have out by 
ometimes through inadvertency. 
+ Two or three of them that I know can ſay moſt of our 
© modern dies by heart. I aſked a gentleman the 
© ather day that is famous for a good carver, at which 
© acquiſition he is out of countenance, imagining it may 
6 detraft from ſome of his more eſſential — 
* to help me to ſomething that was near him; but he 

"OO was | excuſed 
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6 excuſed himſelf, and bluſhing told me « Of all thing 
«© he could never carve in his life; though it can be 

© proved upon him that he cuts up, disjoints, and un- 
* caſes with incomparable dexterity. I would not be 


© underſtood as if I thought it laudable for a man of 


* quality and fortune to rival the acquiſitions of artiſi- 
, _ and endeavour to excel in little handy qualities; 
© no, I argue only againſt being aſhamed at what is 
* really y you * . As theſe pretences to ingenuity 
* ſhew elves ſeveral ways, you will often ſee a man 
© of this temper aſhamed to be clean, and ſetting up for 
6 * wit only from negligence in his habit. Now Iam 


chis head, I cannot help obſerving alſo upon 2 


. very different foll proceeding from the ſame cauſe, 
As theſe above 22 ariſe from affecting an 


* equality with men of greater talents from having the 


* ſame faults, there are others that would come at a 
222 with thoſe above them, by poſſeſſing little 
which they want. I heard a yo * 
e himſelf in his 
© ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals: a 


the fame time that he publiſhed his averſion to thoſe 
languages, he ſaid that the knowledge of them um 


© rather a diminution than an advancement of a man's 
character; though at the ſame time I know he lan- 

„ guiſhes and repines he is not maſter of them himſelf. 
+ Whenever I take any of theſe fine perſons thus detratt- 

ing from what they do not underſtand, I tell them 1 
« will complain to you, and ſay I am fure you will not 
* allow it an exception againſt a thing, that he who con- 
s texans it is an ignorant in it. | 

$ I am, Sir, 
6 Whur mint dns Germs, 


8. T. 


« Mr. Spectator, 


Lane ine a very good eftate, and am honour- 
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| * ſomerhing of mine in the Spectator. My crime was, 


| 
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3 ing by the way. Peo- 


ple of cundition are perhaps too di and en 
thoſe occaſions; but however that is, I am to confeſa 
* to you that I have writ ſome verſes to atone for my 
* offence. You Ted authors are a little ſevere upon 
« us, who write like gentlemen: bur if you are a friend 
to love, you will inſert my poem. You cannot ima- 
gine how much ſervice it would do me with my fair 
one as well as reputation with all my friends, to have 


that I ſnatched 2 kiſs, 
follows: N 


and my poetical excuſe as 


1 
© The bee flies loaded to its cell; 
Can you perceive what it devours ? 
© Are they impair'd in ſhow or ſmell I 
- 1. 
© So, tho' I robb'd you of a kiſs, 
© Sweeter than their ambrofial dew; 
© Why are you angry at my bliſs ? 
© Has it at all impoverifh'd you 
. „ 
© *Tis by this cunning I contrive, 
In ſpite of your unkind reſerve, 
© To keep my tamiſh'd love alive, - 
Which you inhumanly would ſtarve. 
« I am, Sir, 
© Your humble ſervant, 


© TixzoTHY STanza.? 


© Sir, | Aug. 35, 1712. 
HAVING a little time upon my hands, I could 
* 2. — it better, than in writ- 

d 3 


* 
3 
% 


© ing 
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ing an epiſtle to the Spectator, which I now de, 
And am, 


Cs. - 
Jour humble ſervant, 
BoB Snort. 
P. S. If you approve of my ſtyle, I am likely enough 
© to become your correſpondent. I defire your opinion 


© of it. I defign it for that way of writing called by the 
$ judicious the Familiar,” "IP „ T 


no = > 


| ACETVS, his character, Number 423. 


Admiration, a pleaſing motion of the mind, N. 213. 
Affrctation, the misfortune of it, N. 404; delcribed, 460. 
Almighty, his power over the imagination, N. 42; Ariſto- 

tle's faying ot his being, 465. 


Allegories, like light to a diſcourſe, N,. 427 ;/ eminent writers 


faulty in them, thid. 
Alluſions the great art of a writer, N. 421. 
Amazons, their commonwealth, N. 433 1 how they educated 
their children, 434 ; their wary, ibid. they marry their male 
allies, ibid. | : | 
Americans uſed painting inſtead of writing, N 416. 


— agreeable perſons of different ſexes dangerous, 


400. 
Amoret the jilt reclaimed by Philander, N. 401. 
Ann n's laſt letter to King Henry VIII. N. 397. 
Ancients in the Eaſt, their way of living, N. 415 
Appcarances, things not to be truſte ] for them, N. 464, 
Applauſe (public) its N. 443. | 


Architecture, the ancients perfeQtion in it, 
| og of the manner how it trilkes th 


INDEX. 


manner of both ancients and moderns, ibid. the concave and 
convex figures have the greateſt air, ibid. every thing that 
pleaſes the imagination in it, is either great, beautiful, or 
new, hid. 

Art, (works of) defective to entertain the imagination, N. 
414; receive great advantage from their lixcncfs to thoſe of 
nature, ibid. 


Auguſt and July (months of ) deſcribed, N. 425. 


B. 


| BABEL. (Tower of) N. 415. 

| Bacon (Sir Francis) preſcribes his reader a poem or proſpect, 
as conducive to health, N. 411; what he ſays of the pleafure 
of taſte, 447. : 

Bankruptcy, the miſery of it, N. 428. 456 | 

Bar oratory in England, reflection on it, N * 

Baſilius Valentinus, and h s fc * their ſtory, N . 426. 

Baxter, (Mr.) his laſt words, N. 445: more lait words, ibid, 

B: yle, (Mr.) what he ſavs of libels, N. 451. 

Bcar-Garde", a combat therc, N. 436; the cheats of it, 449. 

Beauty heightened by motion, N. 406. 

B. auty of objects, what underſtood by it. N. 412; nothing 
makes its way more directly to the ſoul, id. every ſpecics 
of \:nfible creatures has d tlerent notions of it, 240 a ſccond 
kind of it, Wid. 

Be gars, the grievance of them, N. 430. 

Belvicera, a critique on a {org upon ber, N. 470. 
Be'«s, Jap! ter, (Temple) N. 415. FG 
Bi Je, how affected by c ur, N. 412. 

B:aii (Lady) her character, N. 457- 

Bluemont!l {Lady) an account of her. N. 427. 

Buck (Tin otby his antwer to James Miller's challenge, N. 436. 

Buttoonry, cenſured, N. 442. 

Buſinc is (men ot) their error in ſimt litudes, N. 427; of learn · 
ing fitted for. it, 469. 

Buſſy d' Amboiſe, a ſtory of him, 467. 


3 
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INDEX. 


| EiliFkenes, his character, N. _ 


Calumny, the ill effects of it, N. 451. 


Camilla's letter to the Spectator from Venice, N. 47 how 
plauded there, ibid. : * 


Cuarteſian, how he would account for the * formed by the 


fancy, from a fingle circumſtance of the memory, N. 417. 


Cato, the reſpect paid him at the Roman theatre, N. 446. 


Chamont's ſaying of Monimia's misfortune, N. 395. 

Charity ſchools to be encouraged, N. 430. 

Charles II. his gaicties, N. 462. 

Chrras, none can ſupply the place of virtue, N. 395. 

Children, their duty to their parents, N. 426; ill education of 
them fatal, N. 431. | 

Chineſe laugh at our gardens, and why, N. 414. 

Chremylus, his character out of Ariſtophanes, N. 464. 

Cicero, his genius, N. 404; the oracle's advice to him, wid. | 
what he ſays of ſcandal, 427; of the Roman gladiators, 436. 

Clarendon (Earl of ) his character of a — 299 — 


curioſity, N. 439. 
Clcanthes, his character, N. 


404. 
Cleopatra, a deſcription of her Giling down the + Cydnos, X 


400. 

Cloe, the idiot, N. 466. | 

Colours, the eye takes moſt delight in them, N. 412 ; why te : 
poet s borrow moſt epithets from them, ibid. only ideas in tec | 

mind, 413; ſpeak all languages, 416. 

Comedies, Englith, vicious, N. 446. 

Commonwealth of Amazons, N. 433. 

—_—_— civilizes human nature, N. 397; bow to touch! it. 

| 


Company, temper chiefly to be conſidered in the choise of it, 


424. | 5 
Concave and convex figures in architecture have the greateſt ait, 
and why, N. 415. 
Confidence, the danger of it to the ladies, N. 395. 
Coverley (Sir Roger de) his adventure with Sukey, N. 40; 
his good humour, 424. 
Converfation an improvement of taſte in letters, N. 409. 
Country life, why the pocts in love with it, N. 414; what Ho- 
race and Virgil ſay of it, ibid. rules for it, 424- 
Courage wants other good qualities to fet it off, N. 422. : 
Cour: and city, their peculiar ways of life and converiation, N. 


eitel (French) friends to bos another, M. 409- guckel 


Cuckoldom abuſed on the ſtage, N. 446. 
Curicfity (abiurd) an inſtance of it, N. 439. 


Cuſtom, a ſecond nature, N. 437: the etfect of it, ibid. Hows 
make a yood uſe of it, ib d. cannot make every thing pleaſing, 


455. 
Cyathio and Flavia break of their amour very whiamfically, N. 
399- | E | 


D. 


DAcINTHrs, his character, N. 462. - 
Dainty (Mrs. Mary) her memorial from the country in- 
Hrmary, N. 429. | 
| Dacaon and Strephon, their amour with Gloriana, N. 423. 
Dancing diſplavs beauty, N. 466; on the ſtage faulty, ibid. the 
advantages of it, ibid. | 


Dun. rs paſt, y the reflection of them pleaſes, N. 418. 


Day. the ſeveral tines of it in ſeveral parts of the town, N. 


454. | | 
Deluge, Mr. W=———n's notion of it reproved, N. 396. 


Defamation, the ſiæn of an ill heart, N. 427; papers of that 


kind a ſcarda! to the government, 451; to be puniſhed by 
good miniſter, ibid. | 1 

Deny in, ſometimes a virtue, N. 458. | 

Deportment (religious) why ſo little appearance of it in Eng 

land. N. 448. 

Deſcriptions come ſhort of ſtatuary and paint ing, N. 46; 
plweaie ſometimes more than the ficht of things, ibid. the 
ſame not alike relithed by all, ibid. what pleaſes in them, 4; 
what is gie, ſurpriſing and beautiful, more acceptable to 
tlie imagination than what is little, common, or 


Deſire, when corrected, N. 400. 
Devotion, the nobleſt buildings owing to it, N. 415. 
Diana's cruel ſacrifices condemned by an ancient poet, N. 453 

Dionyſius's car, what it was, N. 439. 
1 in converſation not to be engroſſed by one man, N. 
Diſtracted perſons, the ſight of them the moſt mortifying thing 
in nature. N 421. | | | 
Dog get, lo cuckolded on the ſtage, N. 446. 
Domeſtic life, reflections concerning it N. 455. 
Doris, Mr. Congreve's chaiafter of her, N. 422. 
Drama, its firk original a religious worſhip, N. 405. 


Dream 


whe! 


_ — . 


| 


INDE X. 


Dream of the ſeaſons, N. 425 ; of . ſcales, 463. 
Drels, the ladies extrav igance in it; N. 4355 an ill intention 


in their ſingularity, bnd. the Iain character to be moda 
in it, 1014. 


Drink, the effects it has on modeſty, N. 458. 


E. 


EASTCOURT (Dick) his characber, N. 468. 
Editors of the clailic s, their taults, N. 470. 
Education of children, errors in it, N. 432; a letter on that 
ſubject, 455 3 gardening :pplicd to it, 1d. 
Emblcmatical perſons, N. 419. 
Employ ments, whoever excels in any, worthy of praiſe, N. 432. 


Emulation, the utc of it, N. 432. 


Enemies, the benefits that may be received from them, N. 399. 


E Engliſh naturally modeſt, N. 407, 4355 thought proud by fo- 


reigners, N. 432. 
Enmity, the good fruits of it, N. 399. 
Epictetus's ſaying of ſorrow, N. 397. 
Equeſtrian ladies, N. 435. 
Error, his habitation deſcrived, N. 460; how like to truth, ibid. 
Eſſay on the pleaſures of the imagination, from N. 411 to 421. 
Ether (fields of) the pleaſures of turveying them, N. 420. 
Evergreens of the 2 N. 395. 

river contained in one baſon, N. 415. 


Exchange (Royal) deſcribed, N. 454 


F. 


FAIRY writing, N. 419; the pleaſures of imagination that 
ariſe from it, ibid. more difficult than any other, and why, 
wid. the Engliſh the beſt pots of this ſort, ibid. 

9 the benefit of it, N. 459 ; the means of confirming it, 

3˙ 

Fame a follower of merit, N. 426; the palace of, deſcribed, 

439 ; courts compared to it, ibid. 


| Famyiliarities indecent in ſociety, N. 429. 


Fakes all its _—_— fight, N. 411. 
_—_— 75 * * 

one vr a daughter, 449+ 
— ir dn 437- 
Faults (fcret) bow to find them out, N. 399. 


Fea: 


INDEX. 


Fear (paſſion of) treated, N. 471. ed 

Feeling not ſo perfeR a ſenſe as fight, N. 411. 

| Fiction, the advantage the writers have in it to pleaſe the imai- 
nation, N. 419; what other writers pleaſe in it, 420. 

Fidelia, her duty to her father, N. 449. 


Final cauſes of delight, in objects, N. 413; lie bare, and opea, [ 


thid, 
Fuarrery deſcribed, N. g60. | 

 Flavia's character and amour with Cynthio, N. 398. 

F'oray an attendant on the ſpring, N. 425. 

Foliies and defects miſtaxen by us in ourſelves for worth, N. 460. 

Fortdius, his character, N. 422. 

Fortunatus the trader, his character, N. 443. 

Freart (Monſieur) what de ſays of the manner of both ancien 
and moderns in 2 N. 415. 

French, their levity, N. 435. 

Friends kird to our faults, N. 399. 


(GARDENING, errors in it, N. 414; ; why the Engliſh gaſe A 


dens not ſo entertaining to the fancy, as thote in France 


and Italy, ibid. obſervations concerning its improvement both 


tor benefit and beauty, ibid. applied to 2 ans. 
Georgics (Virgil's) the beauty ot their ſubje&s, N. 417. 


Geſture, good in oratory, N. 407. 
Ghoſts, what they ſay ſhould be a little diſcoloured, N. gag; 


the deſcription of them pleaſing to the fancy, iid. why ve 


Incline to believe them, ibid. not a village in England former- 
ly without one, ibid. Shakeſgear's the beſt, ibid. 

Gladiators of Rome, what Cicero ſays of them N. 436. 

Gloriana, the deſign upon her, N. 423. 

Goats- milk, the effect it had on a man a bred with i i N. 40K 

Good ſenſe and good nature always go together. N. 437. 

Grace at meals practiſed by the Pagans, N. 458. 

Grandeur and minuteneſs, the extremes pleaſing to the fancy, 
N. 420. 

Gratitude, the moſt pleafing exerciſe of the mind, N. 453; 3 
divine poem upon it, ibid. 

Jreatne(s, of obzr&ts, what underſtood by it, in the phaſe 
le imagination, N. 412, 413. 

Setn-Hhektleſe, Sabina Rentfrec's letter about it, N. 431. 

Clare. o. be fair-!2x, tt:e Spectator ſo, N. 449. 


HAMLET" 


„ Urn, = TOI 


F380 


42 


53 


INDEX. 


BH. 
HAMLET's reflections on looking upon Yorick's ſkull, N. 


404. 
Harlot, a deſcription of one out of the Proverbs, N. 410 
| Health, the pleafures of the fancy more conducive to it, thay 


thoſe of the underſtanding, N. 411. 


Heaven and hell, the notion of, conformable to the light of na- 


ture, N. 447. 

Heavens, verſes on the glory of them, N. 465. 

Hebrew idioms run into Engliſh, N. 4og. 

Heſiod's ſaying of a virtuous life, N. 447. 

Hiſtorian, his moti agreeable talent, N. 420 ; how n 
pleaſes the imagination, ibid. deſcriptions of 
tcarce ever underſtood, N. 428. 

Hockley in the hole gladiacors, N. 436. 

Homer's deſcriptions charm mate than Ariftotle's reaſoning, N. 
411; — wich Virgil, 437 3 when he is in his pro- 
vince, 


Honeſtus the trader, l. is character, N. 443. 


Honeyc':mb (Will) bis adventure with Sukey, N. 


|: ra) band a 471 


— — x. 


er . eee | 


un. + IETF 


Humour (good) th: _—_ ant in the coun N. 424. 
Huſh Ay his character, ter, W. 457 y 


Hymn, Dav d's p:ſtoral — — ; on grati- 
rage, — n 

3 399 3 to be preferred to 
open impietys 458. 


ET 

Hrg. bows whale ie of hem ar hang roger v. e 

Idiot, the ſtary of one by Dr . 
2 ur, be ſo, N. 
a penitent one, N. 419. 
9 * through a country unin · 
1 417. 
Imagi beings in * 
Inftances in Oved Ovid, 2 — bid. 
. © Hy 


INDEX. 
the underſtanding, in ſome preferable, N. 411; their extent, 


ib. the advantages of them, ibid. what is meant by them, 
ibid. two kinds of them, ibid. awaken the faculties of the | 
mind, without tatiguing or perplexing it, ibid. more condu- 
cive to health than thoſe of the underſtanding, ibid. raiſe 
by other ſentes as well as the ſight, 412; the cauſe of then 


not to be aſſigned, 413; works of art not ſo perfect as tho: 
of nature to entertain the imagination, 414; the ſecondary 


plcaſures of the fancy, 416; the power of it, ibid. whenc: | 
its ſecondary pleaſures proceed, ibid. of a wider and mor | 


univerſal nature than thoſe it has when joined with figh, 
413 ; how poctry contributes to its pleaſures, 419; how hi. 
taorians, philoſophers, and other writers, 420, 421; the dt. 
light it takes in enlarging itſelf by degrees, as in the ſurvey 
of the earth, and the univerſe, ibid. and when it works from 
great things to little, ibid. where it falls ſhort of the under. 
landing, ibid. how affected by ſimilitudes, 421 ; as liable :o 


pain as pleaſure 3 how much of either it is capable oh 1 


the power of the Almighty over it, ibid. 
Imagining, the art of it in general, N. 421. : 
Impertinent and trifling perſons, their triumph, N. 432. 
Impudence miſtaken for wit, N. 443. | 
Infirmary, one fur good humour, N. 429, 437, 440; 2 further 

account out of the country, ibid. | 
Ingoltſon (Charles of Barbican) his cures, N. 444. 

Invitation, the Spectator's, to all artificers as well as philoſo. 
+ © phers to aſſiſt lum, N. 428, 442 3 a general one, ibid. 


* (Frank, Eſq.) his memorial from the country infrmary | 


» $3. 
Tras, her character. N. 404. 
Irony, who dcal in it, N 438. 


July and Auguſt (months of) deſcribed, N. 425. | 
June (month vi ) deſcribed, N. 42 5. | 


K. 
K NOWLEDGE of one's ſelf, rules for it, N. 399- 


a . 


LANs Ip, a pretty one, N. 4. 
Language (hcentious) the brutality of it, N. 400. 

Langu- ge (European) cold to the oriental, N. 405. 

Laplanu ode trauilatch N. 406. | 


Lias, | 


£1 


: 
: 


— OE 


* 


> 


. 


| 


. —— — 


TFE 


INDEX. 


Latimer, the martyr, his behaviour at a conference w 
papiſts, N. 465. | 

Law-tuits, the miferv of them, N. 456. 

Leaf, (Green) (warms with millions of animals, 420. 

Learning (Men of) who take to buſinefe, beſt fit tor it, N. 469. 

Letters from Cynthio to Flavia, and their anſwers to the bieak- 
ing of their amour, N. 398. 


ith the 


f Letters trom Queen Ann Boleyne to Henry VIII. N. 3973 


from a bankrupt to his friend, 456; the anſwer, ibid. f;um 
L:zarus Hopetul to Baſil Plenty, 472. 


L*trers to the Spectator; from Peter de Quir of St. John's col- 


ledze in Cambridge, N. 396; from a penitent filt, 401; 
from a lady importuncd by her mothes to be unfaitlhiful tr 
her huthand, 402; from a married man who out of jealouly 
obſtructed the marriage of a lady to whom he wis puuraan, 

ibid. from a lady whoſe lover would have abufed her patiion 
tor him, ibid. from a young uncle on the diſobedience of h. 
elder nephews and nicces, Gd, about a city and country lite, 
406; with a tranſlation of a Lapland ode, ibid. on the 
paſhons, 408; concerning Gloriane, 423; f gool-humour, 
424; of the country infirmary, 429; of common bezgars, 
430; of charity-ſchools, ibid. the freedoms of married men 
and women, ibid. from Richard and Sabina Rentfree, 431; 
about prejudice and emulation, 432; naked ſhoulders, 437: 
a country ſociety and infirmary, ibid. from Camilla, 443 
from an exchange man, ibid. ab ut butfounry, iid. trom 
Ephraim Weed, 450; from a projcctor for news, 452, 457; 
about education, 455; from one who had married a ſcold, 
ibid. from Pill Garlick, ibid. about the uſe and abuſe of 
fimilics, ibid. ſalutations at churches, 460; with a tranſla- 
tions of the 114th Pialm, 461; about the advance on the 
paper fur the ſtamps, ibid. about King Charles the ſecond's 
gaicties, 462; about dancing, 466; about Hglt, 472 ; about 
panegy rica! ſatires on vurſelves, 473 ; from Tim thy Stanzay 
:bi4, trom Bob Short, id. | Ys 

Libcls, a fevere low againſt tiem, N. 451; thoſe that write or 
read thern excummunicated, id. | 

Light an! colours only idcas in the mind, N. 413. 

L. v, in what lic excels all other biſtorrans, N. 309, 420. 

L er (Lady Ly ma) her memo ia trom the country :nfcmary, 
N. 422. | 


London, the difference of tlie manners and politics of one part 


trum the other, N. 403. | 
E e 2 MAN, 


INDEX. 


owes his Creator, ibid. 

Manilius, his character, N. 467. 

March (month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 
Mariamne the firſt dancer, N. 466. 

Mars, an attendant on the ſpring, N. 425. 


Martial, an epigram of his on a grave man's being at a lewd | | 


play, N. 446. 
—_— his obſervation on the wiſe jealouſy of Rates, N. 
408. 


wer the leaſt particle of it contains an use haubel fut, 


N. 320. 


| May (month of) dangerous to the ladies, N. 395; deſcribed, 


43 

Memory, how improved by the ideas of the imagination, N. 

417. 
Merchant, the worth and importance of his character, N. 428. 
Mercy, whoever wants it has a taſte of no enjoyment, N. 4;6. 
Metamorphoſes (Ovid's) like enchanted ground, N. 417. 
Mctaphc:, when noble, caſts a glory round it, N. 421. 
Miller (James) his —_ to Long ns, Bucs, N. 436. 
Milton, ho — genius 417; poem oi I 

425 His deſcription of the Lead - and the evil reve 

reſing themſe! ves for the combat, 463. 

Mimickry (art of) why we gelizht in it, N. 476. 
Miniſter, a watchful one _ — N. 439. 
Minu ius, his character, N 


Modell (HK) the anger of it, v , diſtinguiſhed from 


= charms on them, N. 412; inerp- 
able of propagation, 413 ; what gives ſatisfaction in the fight 
of them, 418. 
Money; the Spectator 
power of it, 450; the love of it very commendable, ibid. 
Morality, the benefits of it, N. 459; ſtrengthens faith, 465 
Mouſe-allcy door, N. 
Muũe (church) of the improvement of it, N. 405; it may 
raiſe confuſed notions of things in the fancy, 416. 


MAN, the middle link between angels and > vin No. 408; | 
what he is, conſidered in himſelf, A 3 the homage he 


dof by - +of 


it as a Theſis, N 442; de 


NAKED | 


ww 


* 


r 


e v a. 


INDEX. 


N. 

AK ED ſhoulderei, N. 437. 

Names of au! hoes do be put to their works, the hardſhips 
and NConvente: ces of it, N. 4538. 

Nature, a man's belt guide, N. 404; the moſt uſeful object of 
human reafun, 403; * works more perfect than thoſe of 
art to delight the fancy, 414; yet the more pleaſant the 
more they reſemb le them, ibid. nv-re_graud and auguſt than 
thote of art, it id. 

Nec eil cauſe of our being pleaſc3 with what is great, new, 
and beautiful, N. 415. 

New or uncummon, why every thing that is fo raiſes a plea- 
furc in tc imagination, N. 411; what vadertiood by the 
term with 1oipect to chjects, 412; improves what is great 
and beau itul, vid. why a fecrct eres annexed to its idra, 
4103; every thing b that pleaſey in archit- uce, 415, 


News, how the Euzliſh thirit after it, N. 453; * * — a 


ſupply of it, i. of whiſpers, 457. 
N.cutcmuncis s letter to Olivia, N. 5. 
N.colhmi, lis bertactn of muſic, X. 405. 
Nicht-wolk in the country, N. as 
November muuth * lefcrived, N. 425. 


0 


OE (Laplander' ) ty his miſtreſs, N. 406. 

| Opinion p paar) defcribed, N. 460. 

Oitortution, one of the inhabitants of the paradiſe of fools, N 

4560. 

O: h, his admirable deſcription of the miſeries of lawſuits, 
N. 456. 

0. id, in what he excels, 417; his deſcription of the palace of 


tanie, 739.7 | 
P. 


PAMPULITS, defamatory, dcteſtable, N. 451. 
Panti.con at Rome, how it . the — at the 
fi: ent a ce, N. 415. | 

Paradiſe of fools, N. 460. 

Pacagilc lk (51 Iton's) its 14 image, N. 417. 


Ee 3 Parents, 


INDEX. / 


Parents, their care due to their children, N. 426. 

Party not be {-!!owed with 11n6--nce, N. 399. 

Party prejudices in E n, N. 432. 

Paſſions treated of, N. 405 what moves them in ceſcriptions 
moſt plcaling, 418; ; in all men, but appear not in all, ibid. 
of hope and fear, 471. 

Paſſionate people, their faulty, N. 438; Nat. Lee's deſcription 
of it, it | 

Peeviſh fellow deſcribed, N. 438. 

Penſeroſo (Poem of ) by Milt en, N. 425. 

Perſecution in religious matters immoral, N. 459. 

"= ſoldier, reproved for railing againſt an enemy, N, 


| Phidias, his propoſal of „ ſtatue of Alexander, N. 


Phocion” 's ſaying of a vain promiſer, N. 448. 

Philopater's letter about his daughter's dancing, N. 469. 

Philips (Mr.) paſtoral verſes of his, N. 4co. 

Philoſophy (new) the authors of it gratity and cnlarge the i ima- 
gination, N. 420. 

Picture not fo natural a repreſentation as a ſiatue, N. 416; 
what pleaſes m zone, 418. 

Pindar's ſaying oi heron, N. 407. 

Pity, is love ſoſtened y — J. 397; that and terror lead- 
ing paſhons in pnetry, 

Places of truſt, wl.v 4 for them, N. 469; wh counts 
by men of generous prir ciples, ibid. 

Planets, to ſurvey ther nil us with aſtoniſhment, N. 420. 

Pleaſant frllows to be avoiced, N. 462. | 

Pleaſantry in converſation. the fu 1's it covers, N. 462. 

Poems, ſeveral preſerved f c their ſimiles, N. 421. 

Poetry has the whole circle of nature for its proving, N. 419. 

Paets, the pains they ſhould take to form the :mag ination, N. 
427; ſhould mend nature, and add to ber bcautics, 413; 
how much they are at liberty in it, ibid. 

Polite imagination let iuto a great many pleaſures the vulgar 
are not capable of, N. 411. 

Pol ties of St. James's coffee - hauſe, on the report of the French 

King's death, N. 403; of Giles's, ifid. of ny Man's, 
DT 4-2 i#i1. the Temple, idid. Fit thid. 

ibid. Garr 8 iid. | 

Poor, the ſcandalous — of them, N. 430. 

Poverty the loſs of merit, N. 464. 

Praiſe, the love of it deeply fixed in men's minds, cs, 


INDEX. 4 


| | Precipice, diſtant, why it's proſpect pleaſes, N. 418. 
Prejudice, a letter about it as it reſpects parties in England, N. 


| 432. 
| Promiſes (neglect of) tl 1 eriv olous falſhnod, N. 448. 


d, Promiſers condemned, N. 4;8. 
Proſpect, a beautiful on- eli, hrs the ſoul as much as a demon- 
TEE ſtration, N. 411; wide nes þ!- »fing to the fancy, ibid. en- 


livened by n»tting fo much 4s vers and falls of water, 412; 
that of hills and vallies ſoon tires, ibid. 
| Proverts (tue 7th chapter of) turned . nto verſe, N. 410. 

palm the 114th tranllit:d, N. 461. 


J. Pfalmiſt, againſt hypocriſy, N. 3993 f providence, 447. 

I Panning, whoſe privilege, N. 346; 'a pun of thought, 454. 

„ | Pyramids of Egypt, N. 41 3. 
| his precepts about the choice of 2 courſe of — 
| N. 447. 

k Q bill, N. 444; Doctors, the cheats of them, ibid. 

3 - r - ahatrraters loathe dra 
| beauties, N. 396. 

411 WV (Pete de) his letter tothe Spectator abour pans, u. 596. 


Nuri! in converſation, the abſurdity of it, N. 422. 
Rainbow, the figure of one contributes to it's magnificenc*, 
1 as much as the colours to it's beauty, N. 415. 

| | Ramble, from Richmond by water to London, and about it, by 
„ | the Sp Ctator, N. 454. 

| Raphae), the excellence of his pictures, N 467. 


of] Reap (Sir William) his opcrations on the eyes, N. 472. 
AKeaſon the pilot ot the paſſions, N. -* ahh a pretty nice — 
jr tion between that and paſſion, ibid. 
Religion conſidered, N. 459. 
P Rena ee, de bur and dee tir enn 
il | Rentfrce (Sabina) her letter about the green ſickneſs, V. 431. 


Retirement, a dream of it, N. 425. | 
te (Foe Bb 8 — 


=P | Riches 


INDEX. 


Riches corrupt men's morals, N. . 

Rich men, their i-i-&s overluket, N. 464. 

Ridicule put to a gd u'e, N. 445. 

| Riding-urefs of ladies, the extra. ugance of it, N. 435. 

Ro! in, the puter at Will's cotf-c-houſe, his qualifications, 
N. 398. 

Ruſticity ſhocking, N. 400. 

Ruſty — his letter to the ey N. 449. 


SALLUST, his excellence, N. 459. 
Salutations in churches cenſured N. 460. 
neg the Engliſh, ribaldry and Billing glgate, N. 451. Panc- 
| rical on ourfelx „ 473. 
Scaſes (golden) a dream vi them, N. 463. 
Scandal, to whom moſt Plcaſing, N. 426; how menſtrous it 
renders us, 457. 
Scot (Dr.) his Chriſtian Life, it's merit, N. 347. 
Scotch, a ſayin: of theirs, N. 463. 
Scribblers abainſt the Specritor, why neglected by him, N. 


445 · 
Seaſons, a dream of them, N. 425. 
Sidney, verſes on his modeſty, N. 400. 


Self-conceit, one of the inhavitauts of the — of fork, 


N. 460. 
8 * — her character, N. 404. 
Semiramis, her prodigious works and n 415. 
Sempron in the matel.-maker, N 437. 
September (month of} deſeribed, N. 425. 
Scxce, amity getu cen agrecuble perſons of different, danger us, 
N. acc: the advantages of it to each, 433- 
Shake ſpear cxcels all writers in his gh. ſts, N. 419. 
Sherlock (Dr.) 1 IT prov ed the notion of heaven and hell, N. 447 
Sicht the mol? periett ſenſe, N. 411; the pleatures of the ima- 
— ar iſe originally from it, ibid. furniſhes it wk ideas 
id. 
Silk-worm, a character of one, N. 454. 
Similituces, eminent writers faulty in them, N. 421 the pre- 
ſervation af ſeveral p ems, 161d. an in one in a pulpit, 4535 
S ppet (Jack) his character, N. 448. 


Aero, N. 438. 
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408 


Song with notes, N. 470. pa 

Soul, it's happineſs the contemplation of God, N. 413; ſtate of 
it after ſeparation, ibid. 85 

Sounds, how improper for deſcription, N. 416. 

Spectator, his invitation to all ſorts of people to aſſiſt him, N. 
442 ; about the ſtamps, 445; guardian of N 
his advertiſements, 461; about the price of his paper, ibid. 
put into the golden ſcalcs, 463; a ſort of news-letter, 466. 

Spenſer, his whole creation of ſhadowy perſons, N. 419. 

Spirits, ſeveral ſpecies in the world befides ourſelves, ibid. 

Spring, a deſcription of it, N. 423 ; his attendants, ibid. 3 

| Spies, not to be truſted, N. 439; deſpiſed by great men, ibid. 

Stamps, how fatal to weekly hiſtorians, N. 445- 

Stars (fat) how their immenſity and magnificence confound 

us, N. 420. | 

Statuary, the moſt natural ion, N. 416. 

Stint (Jack) and Will Trap, their adventure, N. 448. 

Stoics diſcarded all paſſions, N. 397. 8 

| — — Efq;) his memorial from the country infir- 

| N. 439- | | 

| Suke, *s adventure with Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger de Co- 

verly, N. 410. 

SS $4 and ſetting the moſt glorious ſhow in nature, N. 412. 

Symmetry of objects, how it ſtrikes, N. 411. | 
Syncopius the paſſionate, his character, N. 438. 


7. 


TAL E. bearers cenſured, N. 439. : a 
Tante of writing, what it is, and how it may be acquired, 

N. 4c9; the perfection cf a man's as a ſenſe, ibid. defined, 
ibid. that of 2 ibid. RY 

Terror and pi thoſe paſſions pleaſe, N. 41 

Thames, ER and the boats on it deſcribed, N. 454- 

Theognis, « beautiful ſaying of his, N 464. | 

Thimbleton (R:i}pi) his letter to the Spectator, N. 432. 


| Thoughts, of the higheſt importance to fift them, N. 399. 


Tillotſon (Archbiſhop) improved the notion of heaven and 
hell, N. 447. | 


INDE X. 


— of ſouls, how believed by the ancients, N. 408. 

Tr. p(Mr. ) his letter to 'Mr. Stint, N. 443. 

Trees, more beautitul in all their luxuriancy than when cut 
and trimmed, N. 414. 

Trimminz, thc Spectator unjuſtly accuſcd of it, N. 445. 


V. 


Y AINLOVES, the family of, N. 454 

*. Bafilius, and Alexandrinus, their ſtory, N. 
V: Her; io, his character, N. ay 
Valetudinarians in chaſtity, N. 395. 
Vunity, the paradiſe of tools, N. 460 ; 2 viſion of her and hex 

attendants, ibid. 

Variety of men's actions proceeds from the paſhons, N. 403. 
Venus, the charming figure ſhe makes in the firſt Ancid, N. 
417; an attendant on he ſpring, N. 425. 
Vertumnus an attendant on the ſpring, ibid. | 
Van, (Sir Robert) his familiarity with King Charles I. 


462. 
Virgil, his genius, N. 404; compared with Homer, 417; when 
he is beft pleaſed, ibid. | 
Virtues, ſuppoſed ones not to be relied on, N. 399. 
Underſtanding, wherein more perfect than the imagination, 
N. 420; reaſons for it, ibid. ſhould maſter the paſſions, 438. 


Univerſe, how pleaſing the contemplation of it, 420. 


W. 


WWF ALL, the prodigious one of China, N. 415. 

Wars, the late, made us ſo greedy of news, N. 452. 

eo men fix the character of perſons tu their circumſtances, 

499- 

Weed (Ephraim) his letter to the Spectator about his marriages | 

and eſtate, N. 450. 

Whiſpering-place, Dionyfius the tyrant's, N. 439. 

WMhiſperers political, N. 457. 

Wig, long one. the eioquence of the bar, N. 407. 

Wit (falſe) why 1 ſometimes pleaſes, N. 416; nothing without: 

judgment, 

Witchcraft 4 believed by our forefathers, N. 419. 
| | Women 


INDEX. 


Women have always deſigns upon men, N. 433. 

Words, the vleaſures proceeding to the imagination from the 

ideas raiſed by them, N. 416. 

Writer, how to perfect his 82 N. 417; who among 
the ancient poets had this faculty, ibid. 


V. 
YOUTH, inſtructions to them to avoid harluts, N. 410. 


2. 
ral. intemperate, criminal, N C 399 
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